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ENGLAND AND Eeypr.—Englishmen have good reason __ 


to be pleased that the Conference was ‘unable to arrive at a 
unanimous decision with regard to any of the schemes’ sub- 
mitted to it. 
still have been responsible for the maintenance of order in 
Egypt, but practically she would have lost all control over 
Egyptian finarice and administration. The country would 
have been ruled in the interests of the bondholders, and the 
already overburdened taxpayers would soon have suffered 
from a far more grinding despotism than that from which we 
undertook to deliver them when we crushed Arabi’s rebel- 
lion. Now we have one more chance of doing the work 
which ought to have been begun in earnest long ago, and it 
is almost inconceivable that the Government will fail to take 
advantage of the opportunity which has been created for it 
by the unreasonableness of France. Although in a certain 
sense we have recovered our freedom of action, the situation 
is not exactly what it was before the assembling of the Con- 
ference. By appealing to the Powers, Mr. Gladstone formally 
recognised the right of Europe to a voice in the ultimate 
settlement of the difficulties by which we are confronted in 
Egypt ; and there can be little doubt that if he were again to 
commit a series of grave blunders he would be sharply .called 
to account. Fortunately, the appointment of Lord North- 
brook as- High Commissioner seems to indicate that English 
policy in Egypt is about to enter upon a wholly new phase. 
The Government would not have taken so decisive a step as 
this if it had not intended to act henceforth with vigour and 
frankness. Lord Northbrook is generally believed to be well 
fitted for the duty which has béen imposed upon him, and the 
progress of his mission will be watched with the deepest 
interest by politicians of all parties both in England and on 
the Continent. Should he advise the Cabinet to assume 
more direct responsibility for the good government of Egypt, 
he may excite some discontent in France, but the rest of 
Europe will commend his. judgment. Even France would 
not seriously resist the establishment of a system which 
would be likely in the end to promote her material interests. 


Raitway Divipenps.——These securities are far more 
interesting to the public than they were even twenty years 
ago, when the prejudice that no investment except Consols 
was really safe still lingered among trustees and family 
lawyers. Nowadays British railwavs afford one of the most 
favourite forms of investment. Mines are notoriously risky ; 
unlimited banks, if they break, may spell ruin to the share- 
holders. Bad harvests and “ Georgian ” revolutionary theories 
have depreciated the value of land, besides which, in the 
matter of a mortgage a man is completely at the mercy of 
his lawyer. Home railway securities are free from all these 
defects, therefore they are much sought after by the genuine 
investor, and an enormous number of people are interested 
when the rate of the half-yearly dividend is declared. The 
recent declarations cannot certainly be called encouraging, 
yet they need not produce any serious alarm. For a long 
time past complaints have been heard of trade depression, 
and now folks of the most uncommercial type feel the pinch 
if they happen to be holders of North-Westerns or North- 
Easterns, The drop of one per cent. which each of these 
mighty corporations exhibits in its half-yearly dividend rate 
means a seyere depression in the mineral trade, especially in 
coal and iron. The lines which are chiefly dependent on 
passenger traffic have held their own pretty fairly ; one indeed 
has increased its dividend, but this is due rather to greater 
saving than to greater earning. The Great Eastern, too, 
hitherto an unprofitable line, shows signs of improvement, 
possibly because it has tapped the stream of traffic which 
formerly flowed into the Great Northern reservoir. This last 
fact indicates what is at once the great vice and the great 
temptation of the big railway companies. They are always 
striving to extend their dominions, consequently they are 
always calling for fresh capital, and (although the value of 
money just now is very low) the charges levied for fixed 
rates of interest on preference shares and debentures neces- 
sarily eat up a good deal of the earnings, and thus lighten 
the pockets of the ordinary shareholders. On the other hand 
the temptation to extension is great, for undoubtedly it is 
with railways as with nations, the trade follows the flag. 


THE Revision ConGRess———The French Republicans 
appear to be incorrigible. M. Ferry’s Revision policy has 
been from first to last one of those acts of mild madness, like 
playing with fire in a magazine, or prodding holes into a 
boat’s keel while it is shooting down rapids. Nobody wanted 
Revision except those who wished to see M. Ferry out of 
office, and the Moderate Republicans had absolutely nothing 
to gain by the step which their leader took in summoning 
the Congress. The Constitution of 1875 was like a fortress 
strongly built by the Orleanists to keep the Republicans in 

‘check; the Republicans managed to get possession of the 
citadel, and their enemies have since found it impregnable. 
Yet M. Ferry has had the levity to propose the partial demo- 
lition and dismantling of the fortress because some of those 
who have found shelter behind it have grown ‘to despise 


bastions, and are eager for some more pitched -battles- in. the -- 


open. This is the whole meaning of the Revision scheme, 


. Had it come.to an agreement; England would-- 


M. Ferry knows that the Senate was thestrongest bulwark of 
the Republic, and he should not have allowed a stone ‘of it to 
be touched. As for his proposal. to abolish the public prayers 
offered up in churches at the opening of Parliamentary 
Sessions, one can only say of it what General Bonaparte said 


when he was remonstrated with for reopening the churches. 
“after the anarchy of the Terror dnd the Directorate i" Vous 


trouved donc.que la République a bien réussi en se passant de 
Dieu?” M. Ferry proclaiming that there is no. power--over 
France but his alone—for M. Grévy hardly counts—is a 
ludicrous sight enough. It is far better to laugh at it than 


to moralise. 


Poputar DeEMoNnsTRATIONS.——The Lords cannot com- 
plain that their action with regard to the Franchise Bill has 
attracted insufficient attention. Notwithstanding the break- 
up of the Conference, the appointment of Lord Northbrook 
as High Commissioner, and the Vote of Credit for the relief 
of General Gordon, the question of Parliamentary Reform 
continues to be the most absorbing subject of public interest ; 
and there is no sign that the agitation is likely to decay as 
the autumn advances. ‘The demonstrations which have 
hitherto taken place have been conducted, on the whole, 
with remarkable good-nature. We hear much about the 
necessity of “mending or ending the Peers ;” but few im- 
portant speakers have indulged in extravagant threats, and 
the chances seem to be that if the Bill were passed on being 
presented to the Upper -House a second time the Peers 
would be let alone.. Some Conservatives take all this to 
mean that there is little genuine enthusiasm about the 
matter ; but this is undoubtedly a mistaken interpretation of 
the facts. The great meetings which are being held deal 
with the subject in a comparatively moderate spirit, not 
because they are indifferent, but because they feel absolutely 
confident of success. They know that the question of the 
franchise is positively settled; and there is a general belief 
that the Lords will now permit it to be disposed of in the 
manner proposed by the Government. Should this antici- 
pation prove to be ill-founded, there is much reason to fear 
that the discussion will be carried on in a very different 
temper ; and it may be that the reform of the House of 
Lords will then become the foremost question of practical 
politics. Lord Salisbury may be willing to run the risk of 
provoking a really angry controversy ; but it may be doubted 
whether his hardihood will be shared by all of those who 
supported him in the recent divisions. 


CoLiisions aT SEA.“ From rock and tempest, fire and 
foe, Protect us wheresoe’er we go.” Thus run two lines of 
the well-known “Hymn For Those At Sea.” It is significant 
that no mention is here made of what is probably in modern 
times the greatest peril to navigation, namely, the risk of 
collision, unless the idea may be regarded as included under 
the word “rock.” Collisions are undoubtedly both more 
frequent and more fatal than they were in the olden days. 
Several reasons may be given for this, The narrow seas and 
great ocean routes are infinitely more crowded than they 
were ; the discovery of a motive power independent of the 
wind has made it possible for two vessels proceeding in 
opposite directions to dash into each other with a violence 
formerly unknown ; lastly, a pair of wooden ships might bump 
together without much harm, but when one or both are of 
iron, a total wreck, in spite of watertight compartments, is apt 
to ensue. During the last few weeks there has been a more 
than usually plentiful crop of collisions, both out at sea and in 
the Thames. If such disasters are numerous during the 
height of summer, the approach of winter, with its long 
nights andthick weather, may well be dreaded. But it does 
not appear that collisions are more numerous at one season 
than at another, The reason is that they-are usually due to 
some neglect on board one or both of the colliding vessels ; 
and that, human nature being what it is, such neglect is more 
apt to be developed in fine summer weather, when all the 
surroundings produce a sense of security, than on a dismal 
winter's night, when the air is as thick as peasoup. 


Gate-Money CRICKET. The riot at the Oval the other 
day shows that we are threatened with an introduction of 
racecourse manners and morals into cricket. The Australians 
having only eleven runs to make to win, refused to play out 
the match before luncheon, and the crowd imagined that 
this was because they wanted the flow of gate-money to 
continue. As a matter of fact, the Australian Captain ordered 
that no money should be taken after the adjournment for 
lunch, but the readiness of the crowd in forming suspicions 
was a sign of the little confidence which is felt in starring 
troupes of cricketers who have taken to the game as aspecu- 
lation. We have heard too much about the big hauls of 
gate-money which the Australians have been netting. If it 
be true that they are as clever at driving bargains as balls, 
and that they have.on certain occasions stipulated for every 
sixpence of the‘admission money when playing on the grounds 
of first-rate clubs, we can only wonder that club’ committees 
should’ have yielded to such demands. We should like to 
know, again, why the status of “ gentlemen” is allowed to the 
Australians playing for money. In cricket parlance, “ gentle- 
men ” are amateurs who play for sport, and it is etiquette to 
mark the difference between them and professionals in two 
or three little Ways which are rigidly adhered to in the case 

‘of our. English players. Thus, the English -professional is 
not described asan “Esquire” on Lillywhite’s scoring-cards, 


nor does he dine at the gentlemen’s tables in the pavilions. 
We do not say that the Australians are unfit for 
good company, but only maintain that an unsatisfactory 
precedent has been created in their favour which it may be 
difficult to set aside should a less reputable Eleven come over 
at any time for a sensational tour. The pecuniary success 


’ of the Atistralians has been so considerable, even in matches 


when they were thoroughly beaten, that speculators may well 
be tempted to form new outlandish .teams, and we confess 
that we look upon this prospect without any sort of pleasure. 
The reason that Murdoch gave for suspending play at the 
Oval—namely, that the “ ground was improving, and that he 
wanted to do the best for his side ”—had a smack of the Turf 
about it, but not of the cricket-field such as we have hitherto 
preserved it, and should like to preserve it. A captain may 
think he owes a duty to those who have backed his team to 
win by so many runs or wickets, but we prefer the old style 
of captain, who looked upon cricket as a game, and ranked 
friendly courtesy towards the other side as chief among his 


duties. 


ENGLAND AND France.—A certain school of English 
politicians is never tired of dilating on the advantages which 
England would derive from a cordial alliance with France. 
Recent events are likely to make a good many people doubt 
whether this school is as far-seeing as it believes itself to be, 
France has had an excellent opportunity of showing her 
goodwill by helping us in the task which we have undertaken 
—or which has been thrust upon us—in Egypt; and all the 
world knows how she has used it. On every possible occa- 
sion she has sought to thwart us. In Egypt itself she has 
intrigued against our officials; in Europe she has tried to 
raise up enemies against us ; and she has not even pretended 
that her object is the promotion of the welfare of the Egyptian 
people. Whether we like the fact or not, the truth is that 
France has no love for England, and that she would be 
heartily pleased to see us involved in serious difficulties. 
Why should England be anxious to conclude an alliance with 
a country which plays so unfriendly a part towards her? 
The notion that an Anglo-French alliance is necessary for our 
interests sprang up at a time when the condition of Europe 
was altogether different from what it is now. Then we were, 
very much afraid of Russia ; and Germany, being disunited 
was too weak to exercise any ‘considerable influence on the 
general course of events. Unless, therefore, we had been 
content to stand alone, we had no alternative but to make 
advances to France. We may still have good reason to watch 
closely the development of Russian policy; but if by any 
chance Russia were to become our enemy, our natural ally 
against her would not be the French Republic, but the Ger- 
man Empire, which is likely for many a day to be the leading 
Power on the Continent. Germany is really the only State 
for the sake of whose friendship it would be worth our while 
to make important sacrifices. In almost every conceivable 
set of circumstances her support would be valuable to us; 
and if she were hostile, her enmity would be incomparably 
more damaging than the enmity of the French. 


Pauper Emicration.——Those poor creatures are greatly 
to be pitied, who, being sent across the Atlantic because of 
their poverty and incapacity, are for the same reason ruth- 
lessly sent back by the authorities in New York. The fact is 
that in this matter of emigration the interests of the Old 
World and the New (in which word Australasia and South 
Africa are to be included as well as America) are never pre- 
cisely identical. The New World desires to import men of 
capital, energetic, unblemished in character, skilled in sundry 
handicrafts, strong, and muscular. The female emigrant 
should be clean, neat, alert, a capable cook, and of prepos- 
sessing aspect. Some of these, who may truly be styled 
Golden Colonists, the New World does get, but it does not 
get nearly so many as it would like, and it gets a great many 
more of a very opposite kidney. Transportation (except as 
regards the French) has ceased, let us hope for good and all. 
Still the Old World has an irresistible tendency to shoot its 
moral rubbish where it can. A character in “ Pickwick,” speak- 
ing of an unfortunate sausage maker, says, “ He went to Mer- 
riker, and I wish the Merriking j joy of their bargain.” This 
process has been going on ever since. Some young gentle- 

man forges or enubeuclee, or shows an uncontrollable pro- 
pensity for strong drink. Then we hear that his friends 
have sent him abroad. This means America or Australasia. 
Sometimes he reforms, but more often he does not. The 
drunkard remains a drunkard still, while the man with a 
felon’s stain on his scutcheon, and who has probably never 
attempted hard bodily labour, is driven into fresh crime by 
sheer inability to getemployment. The Australians complain, 
and with justice, that Englandsendsthem nowadays little except 
ne’er-do-wells and consumptives. Some of these days the 
New World will demand from all intending settlers a certifi- 
cate of moral health, unless indeed they bring plenty of 


money with them. Capital covers a multitude of of sins. 


PUNISHED FOR CORRUPTION. Canterbury, Chester, 
Oxford, and Gloucester are famous historical cities, but in 
common with Macclesfield, Boston, and Sandwich they are to 
be disfranchised because some voters in them have been 
found guilty of taking bribes at elections. Is not this penalty 
a queer survival of mediaeval high-handedness and injustice ? 
That a loss of character must be as prejudicial to a city as to 
an individual can hardly be questioned. A virtuous Govern- 
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ment may shake its head at acorrupt city, and refuse to consider 
its grievances or advance its interests ; but, oddly enough, we 


allow a discharged convict to vote while disfranchising 
thousands of citizens who have committed no offence, but 


have simply had the ‘bad luck to get a few rogues mixed up’ 


among them. We doubt whether anywhere out of England 
whole constituencies would submit to be disgraced and 
injured for the misbehaviour of a few individuals. The 
acquiescence of English towns in the law’s punishment is of 
course a good thing ; but supposing the disfranchised cities 
were to do like the lady who struck against the Queen’s 
taxes the other day, because she had no vote? Such a move- 
ment, if conducted with spirit and union, could not be easily 
overcome: at least, it would give a good deal of trouble, and 
the Government would look rather foolish in coping with it. 
Frankly, the outlawry of towns has no principle of equity to 


recommend it; and it is the more unjust because we pretty - 


well know that none of the large cities are likely to be visited 
with such aperalty. We may conceive that corruption might 
be detected in Birmingham, but we cannot imagine that 
pugnacious city being disfranchised. What, would Mr. 
Schnadhorst and the Six Hundred say if they were deprived 
of their favourite occupation because a few weak-kneed 
fellow-townsmen had been caught pocketing the guineas of 
some “Man in the Moon?” 


GENERAL GORDON.——The Vote of Credit for the Relief 
of General Gordon has been so favourably received that 
Mr. Gladstone must be disposed to regret that the proposal 
was not made long ago. Even yet an expedition may be 
unnecessary, but the country now knows that if Gordon is 
believed to be in serious danger a resolute effort will be 
made to save him. Some extreme Radicals have tried to 
prove that he has broken his contract with the Government, 
and that the country is therefore under no obligation to do 
anything on his behalf. It istrue that his talk about “smash- 
ing the Mahdi” was rather wild, but too much has been made 
of a passing phrase to which he does not seem to have 
attached any very grave significance. Gordon was sent out 
not only to deliver the garrison of Khartoum, but to “take 
the most effective measures for the establishing of an 
organised Government in the different provinces in the 
Soudan, for the maintenance of order, and for the suppres- 
sion of revolt and incitement to revolt;” and, so far as is 
known, he has done nothing that is incompatible either with 
the letter or with the spirit ofthese instructions. Even, how- 
ever, if he had acted too independently, that would not have 
absolved the Government from the duty of protecting one 
who at a time of extreme peril generously placed his services 
at their disposal. Gordon’s position is one of so much dif- 
ficulty that it would not have been surprising if he had 
committed some mistakes ; and if England deserted him, she 
would make herself an object of contempt to the whole 
world. Now that the Government are definitely pledged to 
guarantee his safety, it may be hoped that they will re- 
consider one of the questions with which his name will always 
be associated—the question, namely, whether Khartoum 
ought or ought not to be abandoned. He has never wavered 
in his belief that this important town ought to be retained ; 
and many politicians who at one time doubted the wisdom 
of his opinions on this subject have been forced by events to 
admit that he is right. 


ReEsutts oF Bap CooKERYy. Those who desire that 
the poor should be better instructed in the culinary art will 
find a powerful argument in support of their views in a case 
recently reported at the Worship Street Police Court. A 
man has been committed for trial for violently assaulting his 
wife, and the provoking cause, according to the poor woman’s 
ownevidence, was defective cookery. The husband declared 
that some fish which she had left for hissupper was unfit toeat. 
At his request she made him some gruel. But it was burnt 
and thick, and then to make it thin she added some water. 
This was not a very appetising beverage, and he declined it 
also. Despairing apparently of her culinary effoits the 
husband sent her for some rum. This, at all events, it might 
have been expected would be palatable. But alas! the poor 
misguided woman fetched it in a bottle which had contained 
hair oil. Even the rum was undrinkable. Then he ‘ell upon 
her, and beat her so savagely that for two months her lie 
was despaired of. We know nothing of the history of this 
woman, but should not be surprised to hear that she was a 
born Londoner, who had worked in a factory up'to, or even 
alter, her marriage. Girls thus brought up are too otten 
devoid of the commonest domestic accomplishments such 
’S country-bred girls learn almost intuitively.’ They get 
their meals ready prepared from a cook-shop, and too often 
spend their evenings in what is called “pleasuring.” The 
result is that they can neither cook, nor do anything to 
render a working man’s home comfortable. It is in this 
direction, and not in the direction of book-learning, with 
Which the poor are overdone already, that more education is 
urgently needed, : : 


Kiss i tue Ring.— By somé the last Bank Holiday has 
been described as a rowdy nuisance, a carnival of penny 
squirts, overcrowded trams, dust, and drunkenness ; but to 
others, who are inclined to make the best of things, it will 
seem that the manners of Gur London crowds are infinitely 
better now than they were some years ago. It was 
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impossible to stroll among the enormous hordes of people 
who blackened the parks last Monday without being struck 


_by their general orderliness and good humour. There was 


far less drunkenness among them than is to be observed in a 
French national ¢e or a Belgian “Kermesse.” One little 
fact proves it, and this is that so many young men and girls 
were to be found playing at Kiss in the Ring. This old 
English game, so startling to the prudery of the foreigner, 
really argues much innocency of morals. A number of 
people form a ring; a girl challenges a man to kiss her by 
touching him on the arm, then makes a run for it, is chased 
and brought back into the middle of the ring, where her 
captor kisses her. This is repeated again and again, couples 
being seen to fly in every direction; but it is a game from 
which the dissolute and drunken are quickly excluded, 
because they cannot play according to rules. A girl must 
not be caught roughly, nor kissed with impropriety ; her 
partner must lead her nicely into the ring, and lift his hat 
when he takes the reward of his successful run. All this is 
often done very prettily, and, notwithstanding what our 
French friends say about the English taking their pleasures 
sadly, the young people who play at Kiss in the Ring appear 
to think it very good fun. Let any observer stand to watch 
the game, and he will see how quickly a dead set is made 
against any fellow who tries to behave rudely with the girls. 
A hearty smack on the face followed by the jeers of the ring 
is the least he can expect, and as some of our beef-eating 


- damsels have heavy hands, the smackee may usually be seen 


slinking off, and swearing that he has got among a low lot. 
Another thing to be noted on a Bank Holiday is the passion 
of our people for dancing. A valse from organ or band is, 
enough to start countless couples of them, and it is surprising 
to see how gracefully some of these untaught young 
Londoners move to measure. Those who have no thought 
of “showing off” naturally do it best. 


NcTICE. With this Number is issued an EXTRa 
SUPPLEMENT of E1cut Paces, containing a PICTORIAL and 
Lirerary History of ALNWICK CASTLE, 
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[NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION LOND: 


- " Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEEN 


ON. 
Presipent—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


HEALTH. 
Food, Dress, the Dwelling, the School, and the Workshop. 
EDUCATION. 
Apparatus used in Primary, Technical, and Art Schools. 


Pieshend Sea Wats ‘Agheriam as at the Fisheries Exhibition. 
ree Library and Reading Room. 
MILITARY BANDS. 
GRENADIER GUARDS, Conductor, Mr. Dan, Godfrey. 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS . _ Mr. C.2Thomas. 
Concerts will be given in the Royal Albert Hall twice a week, 
Organ Recitals daily in the Albert Hall. Special Evening Fétes on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. ¥ NS: ; ; = 
The Gardens and Buildings are in the Evening I!uminated with Variegated 
Lam sda anese Lanterns, and Electric Light. 3 
OPE. BAILY. from 10.0 a.m. to 100, p.m., on Saturdays till 11.0 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling on Every Week Day except on Wednesdays, when it is 
open till 11.0 p.m.,,and the admission is as. 6d. 
For further details see London daily papers. | anes ; 
Season Tickets, price 41 1s., may. be,obtained on application to the City Offices, 
27, Great Winchester Street, London Wall; at the Exhibition, Railway Bookstalls, 
and the Libraries. 5 : 


YCEUM.—TWELFTH NIGHT.—Every_ Evrninc a 
8.15. Malvolio, Mr. Henry irving; Viola, Miss Marion Terry—Box. Offic 
(Mr. J. Hurst) open ro to 5, 


S?- JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
THE 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
NEW PROGRAMME, 
Performed for the First Time on Monday last. 
A STERLING SUCCESS. 
The New Songs, from beginning. to end, greeted with rapturous applause. 
: ENTHUSIASTIC CEPTION 
of the inimitable Comedian, 
MR. GW. M DA 
sae = after an absence of four months. 
Performances all the year round, : 
. EVERY NIGHT AT BIGHT. 
Day: Performances every MON. DAN WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
as well. 
Doors open for Day Pétforaiances at 2.30; for Night ditto at 7.30. 


Omnibuses run direct from the Exhibition to the doors of St. James's Hall. 
rices of Admission: r1s., 25. 3S.,and 5s. No fees. 


WINS.—OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Lessee and Manageress, 
Mrs. A, Conover.—An Eccentric Comedy, in Three Acts, by Joseph errick, 
Author of " Confusion,” EVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded _at 8 by CUT 
OFF WITH A SHILLING. Characters by Messrs. Edward Righton, H. H. 
Vincent, E. D, Lyons, Fred Desmond, H. Akhurst, k G. Wilton, L, Cautley, J. W, 
Bradbury ; Mesdames Emma Ritta, Eliza Rudd, E. Hope, Rosier, and Carlotta 
Leclercq. New Scenery by Messrs. Perkins and Spong. Box Office open 10.0 till 
5.0,—General Manager and Stage Manager, Mr.Puitie Beck. Doors open 7.30. 


HE PRINCE'S THEATRE, Coventzy Street, W. Lighted 

by Electricity—Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epcar Bruce.—EVERY 
EVENING, at a guarter to Eight, the Playgiarism in twenty minutes, called SIX 
AND EIGHTPENCE, At a quarter past Eight, a New Piay. Written by Messrs. 
Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr, entitled CALLED BACK, adapted from Mr. 
Hugh Conway's very successful story of that name. For cast see daily papers. 
New scenery and costumes. Doors open at half-past Seven; carriages at 1:. No 
tees.. Box Office open daily from 11 to 5. Seats may be booked a month in advance. 


THE VALE OF TEARS. —DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE. completed a few days before ‘he died. Now on VIEW at the 
DORE GATLERY, 35, New Bond Street, with ""“CHRIST LEAVING THE 
PRASTORIUM,” and his other Great Pictures. From ro to6 Daily. One Shilling, 


ee NNO DOMINI.” By EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 
: Great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with Commendatore CiseR!'s 
Picture of “ CHRIST BORNE TO THE TOMB,” and other Important Works, 
at THE GALLERIES. i683, New BondSireet. Ten to six. Admission 1s. 


ITY OF LONDON SOCIETY of ARTISTS and GUILD- 


HALL ACADEMY OF ART EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at. the 
Galleries Guildhall. Admission, 6d., Catalogues, 6¢—EDWARD WILLIAM 
PARKES, 11, Queen Vicioria Streat, E.C., Hon. Secretary. 


NTEW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIEW. 
L DAY DREAMS. Sir F. Lercuton. P.R.A.. : 
THE DAY OF RECKONING,: S. E, WALLER. . |. ats 
THE LONG SLEEP. Briron_RIviiRe. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. Briron Riviere. 
VIOLA. Sir F. Leicuton, P.R.A. 
POMONA. J, E. Mixuais. 
WEDDED. ‘Sir F, Lercuton, P.R.A. 
FLIRTATION. Eue. Buaas. 
All the above (Choice Copies), 21s. each. ; 
A Very Fine. SELECTION, OF ARTISTS’ PROOFS. 
THE SAVOY GALLERY, OF ENGRAVINGS, 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, Corner of Savoy Street 
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GEASIDE SEASON.—THE, SOUTH, COAST, as 


BRIGHTON Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
SEAFORD ‘i . : A 

EaSTBOURNE Trains also from Kensington and Liverpool Street. 
St. LEoNaRD’s CPE CT 
Hastines, Return Tickets from London available for eight days.. 
WortTHING x 


LER URHAMPTON Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets. 
OGNOR 

Hayutne Istanp [Improved Train Services. 

'PoRTSMOUTH 3 


SOUTHSEA Pullman Car Trains between Victoria and Brighton. 


GEASIDE SEASON—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


RypEe . 

Cowes Through Tickets, including all charges. 

SaNpown The Trains by this route run to and from the Portsmouth 
SHANKLIN Harbour Station. ‘The Isle of Wight Trains also now run to 


VENTNOR for 


and from the New Pier Head Station at Ryde, thereby enabling 
Boncuurcx and 


Passengers to step from th® Train to the Steamer and vice 


FRESHWATER versa. 

BEMBRIDGE 

GEASIDE SEASON—NORMANDY COAST, &c. 

Dierre Through Tickets from Victoria and London Bridge, via 
ROUEN. Newhaven and Dieppe or Newhaven and Honfleur. 

HAVRE THE ANGLO-NoRMAN AND BriTanny Tours. 
HonFLEuR These Tickets enable the holder to visit the Rouen 
TROUVILLE National Exhibition and all the principal places of interest in 
Carn : Normandy and Britanny. 

CHERBOURG 


For full particulars see Time Books and Tourists’ Programmes of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, to be had atall Stations, and at the West, End 
General Inquiry Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings. 
Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hays’ Agency, Ay Royal Exchange Buildings, and 
Cook’s Tourists’ Office, Ludgate Circus, where Tickets may be obtained, as well as 
at the London Bridge and Victoria Stations, = 

; m By Order, J.P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


THE 


DE LUXE EDITION 
‘ OF 
“THE GAAPHIG” 


Issued every week, is printed on heavy plate paper, and stitched in a handsome 
cover printed in colours, The extra thickness and superior quality of the paper will 


-prevent any risk of the letterpress on the back showing upon the face of the 


engraving, so that the objection to printing on the back will be obviated. 


It is hoped that this ‘Edition de Luxe may conduce to a closer and more critical 
examination by the public than is generally accorded to the pages of a newspaper. 


The price is 9d., and it is obtainable at any Bookseller’s or Railway Bookstall: 
or by post to any part of England, 93d. 


Terms of Annual Subscription, including postage, and extra Summer and 
Christmas Numbers :—~ 


: Edition—Thin Thick °De Luxe 
Unrrep Kinepom fin 8 - gis.od. 46s. od. 
All parts of Europe, AFrica, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
Brazit, CANADA, CAPE, 
Cur, Eeypt, Jamarca, 
Mauritius, MExrco, 
Pzru, Untrep STATES . 335.00. 375.60, 618, 6d. 
AuSTRALIA and NEw ZEA- 
LAND . . . «© 345.60. 398,00. 638. od. 
Ceyton, Curva, Inpta, 
JAPAN . - 365.00.  4as,6d. 71s. od. 


-.- Payment, which must be in advance, can be made by Cheque or P.O.O., payable 


to the Publisher, E. J. MANSFIELD, 190, Strand, London. 


- The Postage abroad for the Thin Paper Edition, if despatched within eight days 


_ of date, to any of the following countries, is 


rd, per Copy. 
Africa West Coast, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cape, Chili, Egypt, any part of 
Europe, Jamaica, Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, any part of United States. 

rd. per Copy 


to Ceylon, China, India, and Japan. 
For the Ordinary Edition, with green cover, double these rates are charged. 


There must be no “enclosure,” or writing inside, or on the cover, beyond the 
name and address to which it is sent, and the stamp must not affix the address cover 
to the paper. : 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
Now ReApy, 20s., 
THE 


NEW GRAPHIC VOLUME, 


Comprising the Issues from January 1 to June go, 1884. 
‘ The Volume contains_over 500 Engravings by the best, Artists, illustrating the 
Current Events of the Day,as well as presenting Portraits of Eminent Persons 
and Copies of Celebrated Paintings, and many Original Drawings. , 

Bound in blue cloth, gilt letters and edges, 20s, It can be obtained of any Book- 
seller, or it will be sent carriage free to any English Railway Station direct from the 
Office for ais... i 2 

Cases for binding any of these volumes can also be obtained—blue cloth gilt, 4s. 
or plain, 3s. : 


190, STRAND, LONDON. 


KNOCKING DOWN A WILD-BEAST SHOW 
WITH the closing days of July vanished a once-famed English 


institution—Wombwell’s Travelling Menagerie. Eighty years ago 
no zoological collection of any importance existed, and Mr. 
Wombwell was the first, in 1805, to form a really comprehensive 
menagerie, which speedily attained immense popularity throughout 
the kingdom. The first purchase, we believe, wasa pair of boa 
constrictors for 752. ; but with great enterprise he spared neither 
time nor money to obtain rare specimens, giving 1,000/. for the 
first living rhinoceros imported into this country. 

At his death he Jeft the menagerie to his niece, Mrs. Edmonds, 
who had managed the show for some years previously. After 
travelling with her animals for nearly half-a-century, Mrs. Edmonds 
determined to retire, and not having been able to find a purchaser 
for the menagerie in its entirety, sold the animals by auction at 
Liverpool. Considerable interest was naturally taken in the sale, 
and all the well-known dealers in wild animals were represented ; 


‘but the prices attained do not appear to have been high, Thus 


Wallace, a magnificent lion, whom the auctioneer, Mr. George 
Nichols, justly described as the largest, handsomest, and finest 
specimen ever imported into this country, ‘‘ a perfect model, and 
selected as such by several leading animal painters and sculptors,” 
was knocked down for 200/.; while the great African elephant 
Emperor, only a few inches shorter than Jumbo, was bought by 
Mr. Sanger for rood, his. first. bid—that gentleman declaring that 
he would eat his hat if he did not make 1,000/, out of him in Jess 
than twelve months. Of the other animals, the baby hyzena, 
depicted in our illustration, fetched 44 8s. ; while Jerry, the ‘ great 
rib-nosed, blue-faced_mandril,” realised 1307. for Mr. Hagenbeck 
of Hamburg. A wild cat fetched 4/ 4s., a group of six perform- 
ing lions 370/., a zebra trained to harness 325/., 2 pair of drome- 
daries, equally talented, 140/., four performing hyzenas 46/., and four 
performing leopards 2107, One brown bear, described as a fine 
specimen, only realised 305. 
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1, The Faraday Entering Ballinskell 


igs Bay.—2. Lower Lighthouse on the Great Skellig.—3. The Bull Rock otf Dursey tiead, Where the New Lighthouse is Being Constructed.— 
4. Landing the Shore End of the Cable by Means of Boats and Rafts.—5. Beehive Cells on Great Skellig, 


LANDING THE SHORE END OF THE GORDON BENNETT ATLANTIC CABLE, IN BALLINSKELLIGS BAY, IRELAND 
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SIMON, WINNER OF THE GOODWOOD cuUP 
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THE GORDON BENNETT ATLANTIC CABLE 


THESE engravings—which are from sketches by the Rev. W. S. 
Green, of Carrigaline, County Cork—represent the landing of the 
shore end of the Gordon Bennett Atlantic Cable in Ballinskelligs 
Bay, County Kerry. 

The Faraday cable ship arrived in the Bay on the evening of 
June 26th, and at eight next morning landed the shore end by 
means of boats and rafts. A trench three feet deep was dug in the 
sand on the beach, and the cable buried in it. The end was passed 


up the cliff to the house prepaxed_for.it..a_short.distance.inland... As... 


there was a heavy swell on the beach, the men engaged were clad 
in cork jackets, and got a good tumbling about in the surf. 

The Lower Lighthouse.on the Great Skellig is 150 feet above the 
sea. The Higher Lighthouse, 270 feet above the sea, is no longer 
used. In stormy weather the waves breaking on these islands shoot 
up the vertical precipices to a-great height. On one occasion the 
yard of the Higher Lighthouse was so filled by the crest of onesea 
that the wall was burst outwards. 

On the Bull Rock (300 feet high), off Dursey Head, the new 
lighthouse is being constructed to replace the Calf Light, which was 
destroyed about three years ago. In the aperture which pierces the 
Bull the water is very deep, and the sides and roof are smooth faces 
of rock. Immense numbers of gannets frequent the rock in the 
breeding season. 

The Beehive Cells anda ruined chapel in the lower summit of the 
Great Skellig, about 700 feet above the sea, are the remains of an 
ancient monastery. In the records of Inisfallen there is an 
account of the death of the Abbot of the Skelligs in the middle of 
the ninth century A.D. The Skelligs are the most westerly sentinels 
of Ireland. 


“ST, SIMON ” 


MANY owners have spent long lives and big fortunes on the 
Turf, and have yet failed to have been the possessors at any time 
of a thoroughly good animal, while others almost at the very 
commencement of their career have by luck or judgment at once 
secured first-class thoroughbreds, and won classic races with them. 
The Duke of Portland, a comparatively recent accession to the 
racing world, is fertunate enough at the present time to possess 
probably the best two-year-old in Rosy Morn, and undoubtedly the 
best three-year-old in St. Simon, the subject of our illustration. 

St. Simon is a bay colt by Galopin, the winner of the Derby in 
1875, out of St. Angela, and was bred by the late Prince 
Batthyany, whose death caused his disqualification for the Derby 
this year. Those learned in pedigrees know from the parentage of 
St. Simon that he has in him the blood of Voltigeur, Flying 
Dutchman, Harkaway, Birdcatcher, Bay Middleton, Blacklock, 
Sir Hercules, and other celebrities; and after his -racing 
career is over he’ will be among the most valuable of English sires 
on the ground alone that he isa son of Galopin. He, made his 
début as a racehorse at Goodwood last year, when he won the 
Halnaker and a Maiden Stakes. Subsequently he won the 
Devonshire Nursery at Derby, carrying 8 st. 12 Ibs., and the Prince 
of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster, carrying 9st. It was also at 
Goodwood last year that the Duke of Richmond showed in brilliant 
colours, and hence the famous match made between him and 
St. Simon, and’ run over the Bretby Stakes course at Newmarket 
later in the year. Though by common consent the pair were 
adjudged the best youngsters of the season, St. Simon was made 
favourite at 2 to r on him, and won the match easily. 
This year St. Simon has won a “trial match” with the. 
evergreen Tristan at Newmarket, walked over for the Epsom 
Gold Cup, won the Newcastle Gold Cup, and last week the 
the Goodwood Cup, beating the Duke of Hamilton’s two repre- 
sentatives, Friday and Ossian, last year’s Leger winner, to a stand- 
still. Thus he has an unbeaten certificate, and considering the 
certainty that the Duke of Richmond, on the strength of his 
excellent performances this year, would be a warm first favourite 
for the Leger, were he init, St. Simon may claim to be far and 
away the best of our three-year-olds. Many good judges of horses 
and racing go so far as to say that he is the best animal we have had 
on the Turf in the memory of the present generation. There are 
some, however, found to take exception to his conformation in 
certain points, and perhaps he is not so taking to the eye as have 
been some Turf celebrities; but as, according to the proverb, a 
good horse may be of any colour, it may not be rank heresy to add 
that he may be of any shape. Next year St. Simon is in the Rous 
Memorial and Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot, and in the famous 
Eclipse Stakes at Sandown. 


* PREPARING FOR A ROYAL VISITOR 


A Royat visit always raises a pleasing thrill of excitement, 
whether it be paid to a huge Corporation for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating some gigantic enterprise, or to a little hamlet to lay a founda- 
tion stone or plant a memorial tree, but nowhere is it more grateful _ 
than when vouchsafed to those institutions where our sick poor are so 
carefully nursed and tended in the hour of need. Both officials and 
patients—at least such of the latter as are able to move about— 
make gladsome preparations to give their best greeting to their 
welcome guest, and the children are decked out to look their best 
and prettiest. The occasion on which our sketch was taken was the 
recent visit of the Princess Louise to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
for the purpose of opening the new ‘‘ Mary Stanford Wing,” which 
has been built from the bequest of the late Mr. G. F. Stanford in 
memory of his mother, and which will give an additional seventy beds 
to the hospital. In his speech, Lord Carlingford, the President, while 
thanking the Princess for her interest in the Institution, pointed out 
that the first stone was laid in January, 1845, by the Prince Consort, 
and that in 1865 the Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stoneof anew 
wing. Since the opening of thehospital in 1851, when it contained only 
fifty beds, it had given relief to more than half a million of patients 
—it now contains nearly 300 beds, and during Jast year relieved 
upwards of 25,000 sick poor. The cost of maintaining the new 
wing will entail an additional expenditure of nearly 3,000/, a 
year, for which at present there is no provision, 


A HUNTING TOUR IN NEPAUL 


The hosts on this occasion—which took place last winter—were 
Maharaja Sir Runoodeep Singh, K.C.S.1., the Prime Minister of 
the country and a younger brother of the late Jung Bahadoor, and 
Mr. Girdlestone, the British Resident at the Court of Katmandoo. 

The guests included, among other gentlemen, Earl de Grey, son 
of the Viceroy, the Duke of Portland, Lord Wenlock, and Lord 
Charles Beresford, The journey was made by the new railway 
through Tirhoot to Bettiah, and thence partly in dog carts, and at 
last on elephants, These small pad elephants are trained to travel 
sonie eight miles an hour, The sport chiefly took place in the valley 
of Chilatoun, which is a vast preserve for elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and tigers. ; 

Onur illustrations are from photographs by Messrs. Johnston and 
Hoffmann, of Calcutta, who accompanied the party throughout 
their tour. 

The Prime Minister is shown in full dress as a General in the 
Nepaulese Army. The headpiece is composed mainly of diamonds 
and emeralds. A ruby of unique size and colour is alone said to be 
worth 20,000/. 

The ‘*Saddle-men,” on whom two of the sportsmen are seated, are 
a Nepaulese institution, Ladies of rank similarly have their riding- 


women, ‘The support of the riders is a narrow padded ledge fitting 
into the slope of the bearer’s back, and kept in its place by waist- 
belt and shoulder-straps. : 

‘*The Resident’s Horses ” display a hill pony and three favourite 
‘Arabs of Mr, Girdlestone’s. The rest of the stud were too fidgety 
for sun-painting, a Pate 

“* Native Shikarees and Skinners” need no -explanation, but it is 
worth noting that the head of the rhinoceros is the only part of the 
gigantic beast which can be brought into camp intact. ? 

In the last sketch the guests, after a formal durbar, are, being 

~shown by the Ministér the spoils which He tad” collected “during his 
tour before their arrival. He bade them take what they pleased as 
mementoes of their host. : 

The weather was bad during the visit, nevertheless the party were 
highly pleased with the hearty hospitality shown them, and the 
eight rhinoceroses and four tigers which they secured were items not 
to be despised. 


MILITARY SPORTS AT CHATHAM 


THE annual athletic sports in connection with the Medway Steam 
Reserve took place recently on a piece of ground at the Dockyard 
Extension, in the presence of a large company, among whom were 
Admiral Watson, Captain Lord Walter Kerr, Colonel-Commandant 
Bland-Hunt, A.D.C. &c. The Royal Marine Band, under Sergeant 
Watson, played a capital selection of music, ‘ : 

There were in all some three and twenty events. We have ilus- 
trated three of the Obstacle Races, which are self-explanatory, and 
the Hammock Race. The conditions of the latter are, to turn out, 
lash up properly, run the 400 yards’ course carrying the hammock, 
and to be inspected. Everything passed off most successfully.— 
Our engravings are from sketches by Lieut. C. Field, R.M.L.L, 
H.M.S. Pembroke, Chatham. 


GAO, TONKIN, WHERE THE FRENCH HOPE TO 
FIND GOLD 


Mr, CoLquHoun, to whom we are indebted for this sketch, does 
not explain whether the auriferous expectations of the French are 
based on any sound geological facts. The scenery of the locality 
indicated—in all about 600 yards in extent—consists of rocky cliffs, 
covered with trees and bushes, which find an anchorage for their 
roots in the crevices. The rocks are about 800 feet high. A stream 
rises in a grassy hill, and bears away towards the right. The houses 
represented are thatched, they have square holes for windows, and 
stand on piles. In the background appears a.mandarin in his 
palanquin, with his umbrella in front and a dozen or so of followers 
with spears, swords, and bucklers; in the foreground are two 
Annamese sharp-shooters, with guns slung over their shoulders, 


TRAVELLERS FROM FOREIGN CLIMES 


We have above described the sale of a collection of educated four- 
footed and feathered and naturalised emigrants from across the seas, 
and here show the arrival of some of the raw material, from which the 
highly talented denizens of a well organised menagerie are re- 
cruited. Sailors are great importers of the smaller fry, and bring 

, over monkeys, avadavats, and parrots galore, frequently educa- 
ting them a little too highly for the general taste—inasmuch as 
their future owners are somewhat embarrassed by the pocket- 
picking tendencies of Jocko, and find their cockatoo, like the bird in 
Henry Byron’s showman’s song, can ‘‘ out-talk any cock-a-three.” 
Some of these arrivals are bought by private individuals, but the 
majority find their way into the depots of one or other of the great 
animal dealers, who know the best purchasers for every species of 
animal, from a ‘‘ frisky hippotamus ” to a spider monkey. 


ALNWICK 
See page 137 et segg. 
“FROM POST TO FINISH ” 


A New Story by Captain Ilawley Smart, illustrated by John 
Charlton and Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 145. 


THE ISLAND OF RUGEN 
See page 150 
**TOOTING’S KILT” 


Kiits have become a mania. The War Office attempted to 
curtail them—not in length but in number—but the spirit of Old 
Gaul was aroused, and there are more kilts than ever. Dorset 
labourers enlist, and become apparently genuine Highlanders, 

T. Macgregor Tooting caught the infection. He-went to tke shop 
for the real thing. He saw some startling patterns, and got tartan 
on the brain. The result, was splendid—he was photographed for 
the delectation of his family circle—he took lessons in rising and 
sitting—he got rheumatism in the knees. He appeared at a Mansion 
House ball with true Highland fling and yells. But pressure 
caused him to surrender, for the ladies did not approve, and now 
the whole of the young Tootings appear in public clothed from 
their papa’s wardrobe. 


NotEe.——-Mr, F. J. Williamson, the sculptor of the statuette of 
the Princess Alice of Albany, resides at Esher, not Godalming, as 
stated in our last week’s issue. / 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s new Mid-Lothian campaign promises to be a 
brief one. After two days’ speech-making at Edinburgh to his con- 
stituents, he proceeds to Invercauld, on the 2nd or 3rd_ of Sep- 
tember, as the guest of Colonel Farquharson, and is expected to 
attend the Braemar gathering on the 4th. 

‘AT THE INSTANCE of the President, Lord Granville, the Con- 
ference on Egyptian finance was adjourned sive aie last Saturday, 
the 2nd inst. M. Waddington, representing France, proposed an 
adjournment until the zoth October, but Lord Granville declared 
this proposal to be inadmissible, as well as the discussion of another. 
also made by the French plenipotentiary, respecting the payment of 
indemnnities by the Egyptian Government. 

Lorp NorTHBROOK is ‘to proceed to Egypt in the course of the 
present month, and probably with the title of High Commissioner. 
in order to investigate the administrative and financial situation, 
and to report on It tothe Government. Lord Northbrook will 
retain during his absence his seat in the Cabinet, and the First Lord- 
ship of the Admiralty. 

LIBERAL DEMONSTRATIONS in support of the Franchise Bill have 
been held at Darlington, Southampton, Gloucester, and Peterborough, 
among other places. On the Bank Holiday there was a monster 
mass meeting in Birmingham, followed by an enthusiastic evening 
gathering of some 20,000 persons, which was addressed by Mr. 
Brightand Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Bright dealt chiefly with the 
history and composition of the House of Peers, criticising the 
various projects which have been broached for its ‘* reform,” and 
giving the preference to a previous suggestion of his own, which he 


" been afraid to trust the people in the counties, 
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now explained and expanded, namely, that the Peers should retain 
their power of rejecting or amending a Bill sent up to them from the 
Commons, but only once ; if it was sent up to them a second time, 
their power to reject or amend it should cease. Otherwise Mr. 
Bright did not propose to alter the constitution or composition of the 
Upper House. * Mr. Chamberlain said that the opinions which he 
had formerly expressed on the subject of a house of hereditary 
legislation remained unchanged. If, he added, the House of Lords 
rejected the Franchise Bill during the autumn Session, the present 
agitation must go on even to the bitter end, and he for his part 


-~-tooked-forward: with eager -hope-to-the-result of the conflict. 


THE ORATORS AT CONSERVATIVE DEMONSTRATIONS have been 
reinforced this week by Mr. James Lowther, who, at Kettering and 
Huddersfield, spoke his mind freely, as is his wont. On the Bank 
Holiday Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. W. H. Smith addressed a 
gathering of Conservatives in connection with the annual demonstra- 
tion of the London and Westminster Working Men’s Constitutional 
Association, which was held, by permission of the present owner, 
in the grounds of the late Lord Beaconsfield’s seat, ILughenden 
Manor. The gevzzs /océ prompted Sir Stafford Northcote to make 
several references, apropos of the Conference, to the contrast 
between Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy and that of the Govern- 
ment. He spoke, too, of the surprise which Lord Beaconsfield, if 
alive, would have expressed on hearing the Conservatives charged 
with hostility to extension of the franchise. Lord Beaconsfield was 
not afraid to trust the people in the boroughs, nor would he have 
Rather would he 
have hailed with joy the prospect of a large addition to the elec- 
torate, provided the proper means were taken for carrying that 
measure out. Mr. W. H. Smith intimated his belief that the depres- 
sion in trade and the stagnation of employment were due to a 
general want of confidence as to the future of this country. He 
asked where there was to be found a single trace of that capacity 
for administration which gives confidence in the future to the trading 
classes, to all those who have property to lose, and who wish to 
acquire property. There was absolutely none. 

A CONFERENCE, convened by the newly-formed House of Lords 
Reform League, was held in London on Wednesday. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson was the principal speaker. A resolution was carried 
affirming the necessity for such an alteration in the law as will 
prevent the IZouse of Lords from “continuing to thwart and defeat 
the will of the people.” 

THE DIFFERENCES between Lord Randolph Churchill and the 
Conservative leaders, as well as those which existed in the Council 
of the National Union of Conservative Associations, have been 
adjusted. On the motion of Lord Randolph, unanimously agreed 
to by the Council, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been appointed his 
successor in its Chairmanship. A dinner was afterwards given to 
the members of the Council by Lord Salisbury, who proposed, in 
cordial terms, the health of Lord Randolph Churchill, and he in 
turn proposed that of Lord Salisbury. ~ 

Mr, TREMAYNE, who formerly sat for East Cornwall, is the 
Conservative candidate for the vacancy in the representation of 
South Devon, caused by ‘the retirement of Mr. Carpenter Garnier, 
No Liberal candidate has as yet appeared. 

Str ALEXANDER MatHESON, after having represented Ross 
and Cromarty since 1868, has announced his intention of applying 
for the Chiltern Hundreds, as his health will not permit him to 
attend the Autumn Session. There is some talk of a triangular 
contest for the vacant seat, between a [iberal, a Conservative, and 
a Crofters’ candidate. 

THE GOVERNMENT HAVE PROMISED 300/. to the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of the relatives of the crew of the Vsero. 
Other donations to the amount of 200/. are promised, and the 
Dutch contributions will reach 6007. About 1,500/. or 2,000/,, it 
is believed, will be sufficient for the object contemplated. 

THE DuKE OF ARGYLL has declined the Presidency of the 
Royal Commission on Shipping, appointed as a sequel’ to the with- 
drawal of Mr. Chamberlain’s Merchant Shipping Bill. The post 
had previously been offered to and declined by Lord Cairns and the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon successively. i 

THe DUKE oF NORTHUMBERLAND has accepted the Presidency 
of the Marriage Law Defence Association, vacant since the death 
of the late Duke of Marlborough. 


PayING A Visit oF SyMPATHY at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
to the two constables who were recently wounded severely by 
burglars at Hoxton, the Home Secretary and Sir E. Henderson 
informed them that, as a reward for their gallantry, they are to be 
promoted to the rank of sergeant. : 


A MEETING OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE of the pro- 
moters of the Manchester Ship Canal was held on Tuesday in that 
city to consider the position of the scheme now that their Bill has 
been thrown out by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, chiefly on the ground that the canal as projected would 
be injurious to the estuary of the Mersey. It was agreed to proceed 
with an alternative project which would not be liable to this objec- 
tion, and a resolution to that effect was carried unanimously. 


OF THE 1,000/, being raised to defray the cost of the approaching 
visit of a British Volunteer Artillery contingent to Canada 5374 
has been subscribed, the subscriptions including one of 25/. from the 
Prince of Wales. Her Majesty the Queen has presented a prize of 
100/, to be competed for by the Jritish and Canadian Volunteer 
Artillery at the meeting in Quebec next month. 

AT THE OPENING of a First International Conference on Educa- 
tion, held at South Kensington, and initiated by the management of 
the Health Exhibition, Lord Carlingford presided, and there was a 
numerous attendance of official and other representatives of the chief 
countries of the world, including some from the United States and 
from Japan. Lord Reay, the President of the Conference, delivered 
an elaborate and discursive address, in which he advocated freedom 
of education as opposed to a stereotyped State system, technical and 
agricultural education as opposed to the monopoly of the three ‘* R’s,” 
and adherence to the maxim, Von melta sed multum, which could 
only be carried out by bifurcation. 

A CHarTER has been granted by the Crown to incorporate a 
governing body for the St. Paul’s Hostel, the object of which is to 
provide for the residence and_ education of natives of India at the 
University of Cambridge. Mr. Robert Potts, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who has founded and endowed the Hostel, is 
nominated in the Charter as its first Principal. ; 


THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, a memorandum drawn 
up by its Council intimates, will probably erect its first laboratory on 
the shore of Plymouth Sound, a Committee of the Town Council of 
that town having offered a suitable site free of cost, with a 
contribution of 1,000/, Among the subjects of the special investiga- 
tions to be conducted as soon as the laboratory is erected will be 
the conditions affecting the fall of oyster spat and the reproductive 
and general economy of the common sole. 


PRESIDING at the opening of the forty-first annual meeting of the 
Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, the Duke of Northumberland delivered the inaugural 
address in which he sketched the early history of Northumberland 
and pointed out that in the antiquities of the North of England 
could be traced the history of the country from the time of the 
Ancient Britons to that of the Norman Conquest. 
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THREE PARCELS CONTAINING DYNAMITE, with fuses and per- 
cussion caps attached to each, were found on Sunday night at the 
Central Post Office, Nottingham, when the basket into which 
posted letters fall was emptied. The necessary investigations are 
being made by the police. 

BETWEEN TWELVE AND ONE on Sunday morning there was a 
collision in the Thames, attended by lamentable loss of life, about 
3 miles below Gravesend, between the large iron screw steamer 
Camden of London and the Dione steamer of 600 tons plying 
between London and.Stockton-on-Tees. The Déone was steaming 
down the river, and the Camden was being towed by two tugs up 
stream, when the tow-line of one of the tugs snapped, and the 
Camden swerving struck the port-side of the Déoze, with such 
force as to stave it in. The Doze sank in a very few minutes, 
during which the spectacle presented by the terrified passengers of 
both sexes and of all ages, especially in the efforts of parents to 
save their children, was heartrending. Immediately after the col- 
lision the Camden cast anchor, and sent a boat, one of several 
which arrived on the scene, to rescue the passengers and crew. Of 
the fourteen passengers, however, eleven, among them five children, 
were drowned, and ten of the crew, which comprised nineteen men 
and a boy all told. ‘The captain was struck as the vessel heeled 
by a nee piece of wood which stunned him, but he was among the 
saved, 

THE OBITUARY OF THE WEEK includes the death of Margaret, 
Lady Herschel, widow of Sir John F, Herschel, the distinguished 
astronomer and scientist; of Mr. J. D. Lewis, who from 1868 to 
1874 represented Devonport in the Liberal interest, in his fifty-sixth 
year ; of Mr. Isaac Moses Marsden, the head and founder of the 
firm of ‘‘E. Moses and Son,” widely known so long as he remained 
connected with its management ; of Mr. George F. Pardon, better 
known by his som de plume of ** Captain Crawley,” the author of 
several popular works on billiards and other games of skill; and of 
the Rev. Charles Reed, Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and son of the late Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the 
London School Board. Mr. Reed met his death near Pontresina, 
when descending the Morteratsch Glacier. His foot slipped, and 
he fell over a precipice of roo feet, striking in his descent a 
projecting rock, 


(PARLIAMENT. 


THE monotony of midnight squabbles over Irish votes has been 
varied this week by events in Parliament of Imperial interest. On 
Saturday the Conference met for what proved to be the last time. 
Mr. Gladstone, yielding to the pertinacious demand of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, had consented to vary the arrangement originally 
made, and instead of waiting till Monday to communicate the result, 
had promised to do it on Saturday. The sitting was specially 
arranged with the object of working off the Irish Constabulary Vote. 
The constituents of Mr. Parnell and his followers have a deeply- 
rooted antipathy to the police, and it was highly necessary that hon. 
gentlemen should make a splash on this particular vote. With that 
view a whole Saturday was devoted to them. The over-worked 
Speaker, Chairman of Committees, and officials of the House, having 
sat on the average till three o’clock in the morning through every 
sitting of the week, were deprived of the solace of Saturday. From 
twelve o’clock till six the Irish members had what may be described 
as “a high old time” among the police, paying off many old 
scores. 

At this hour Mr. Gladstone was in his place, having lately quitted 
the Cabinet Council held upon conclusion of the Conference. If 


he had had sufficient firmness to resist Lord Randolph’s capricious’ 


demand to forestall the ordinary period of communicating with the 
House, business might have gone forward, and the Irish members, 
at that moment almost pumped out, would have concluded their 
genial denunciation of the custodians of order in Ireland. But 
having been rashly led into engagement to make his statement on 
Saturday, the Premier, to the great joy of the Parnellites, interposed 
at six o'clock, and suggested that the vote should be forthwith taken 
in order that he might address the House. The Irish members 
could not possibly have gone on for more than another hour, nearly 
every man having delivered his speech. The interposition of the 
Premier gave them an opportunity of protesting against discussion 
being cut short, and whilst they consented to take the vote, they 
plainly intimated that on the report stage they would begin the 
discussion de zovo, an undertaking scrupulously kept. ; 
Having, at the price of a wasted day, secured his opportunity, 
the Premier made the statement about the Conference, which in 
the rapid course of events seems now a part of ancient history. 
The failure had been brought about by a fatal difference of opinion 
between France and England. To put it briefly, France desired in 
the first instance, and at whatever cost, to secure full payment of 
dividend to the bondholders. England, on the other hand, desired 
at some cost to the bondholders to secure the fellaheen from 
oppression, and the bare means of subsistence for the Egyptian 
Government. The Conference over, there remained the question of 
what the Government proposed to do,.a question Mr. Gladstone 
would have been better able to answer if he had not fallen into the 
trap laid for him by Lord Randolph Churchill, and hurried breath- 
lessly from the Cabinet Council to tell the House of Commons that 
the Conference had failed. As it was he could say nothing ; and 
though no one could fairly expect that he should announce with 
detail a policy made necessary by an event that had happened within 


the past two hours, the appearance of hesitation and indecision was’ 


well calculated to damage the Ministry. The sitting ended in a 
noisy wrangle, the Government wanting to resume Supply, and the 
Irish members refusing. The last sardonic touch was given to the 
scene by Lord Randolph Churchill siding with the Irish members, 
and actually moving that Supply be taken on Monday, instead of 
being forthwith continued, which was pretty well for the gentleman 
to oblige whom the Premier had brought business into this melan- 


choly mess, and wasted a dearly-bought sitting. 
There were not many more than a hundred members present at 


the fullest hour of Saturday’s sitting. On Monday something like 
two hundred had gathered to witness a scene, the anticipation of 
which would, at an earlier period of the Session, have brought 
together a House crowded from floor to ceiling. . It was a critical 
moment for the Opposition. They had been waiting for an opening 
to renew the abortive attack upon the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, which had collapsed with the melancholy end of the third 
Vote of’ Censure. Sir Stafford Northcote was to ask the Premier 
what facilities he would afford for discussing the Egyptian policy of 
the Government, and upon his answer much depended. If he 
declined to give a day, Sir Stafford Northcote himself had been 
wound up to the necessary pitch of moving the adjournment, in 
order to force a debate. If he named a day, it would then. be the 
duty of the Consexvative leaders to decide upon the form their reso- 
lution should take** : 
Mr. Gladstone set aside all prearranged schemes by the quiet 
announcement of two departures in Egyptian policy. He gave 
notice of his intention to move a vote of credit on account of an 
expedition to relieve General Gordon, and he further Ripa 
curiosity by mentioning that on the follawing cay be would com- 


municate to the House “fa siep of some importance” which the 
Government had decided upon. These remarks, dropped in a con- 
versational manner, completely thwarted the Opposition. Sir S. 
Northcote was clean bowled over, vote of censure, motion for 
adjournment, and all. He could not move. till the next evening, it 
being absolutely necessary that he should be in full possession of 
knowledge of Miuisterial policy before he framed his own. What 


‘had threatened to be a lively sitting suddenly became transformed 


into an ordinary meeting, with nothing more exciting than the 
Diplomatic Vote for discussion. On Tuesday the House gathered 
in increased numbers to watch the unfolding of a story skilfully 
doled forth in parts, and vastly increasing in interest. When the 
time came for Mr. Gladstone to make his announcement his place 
was empty. He has grown habituated of late to delay his entrance 
till five o’clock, that being the hour at which questions usually draw 
near to a close, where a cluster awaits Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
notice. But questions, like all other forms of vitality in the House 
of Commons, are rapidly dying away in the cold shade of the 
approaching Prorogation. There were less than thirty on the paper on 
‘Tuesday, and, what is of more importance from the point of view of 
time, questions of which due notice had been given were not sup- 
plemented by angry catechism gone through viva voce. 

The consequence was that at twenty-five minutes to five the 
preliminary business was accomplished, whilst the Premier was 
still in Downing Street all unconscious of the rapid passage of 
events. The telephone was put into agonised operation, and in the 
mean while a little talk was made by Lord Hartington, who 
suggested that the Speaker should leave the Chair for a few 
moments, This was absolutely necessary, since the Rules of the 
House provide for no pause or break in the course of business 
whilst the Speaker is in the Chair. If he remained there the 
Orders of the Day must needs be called on, and the Premier’s 
opportunity be lost. The Speaker, nothing loth, left the Chair, but 
in the passage was nearly run down by the Premier, who, without 
waiting to take breath, managed to get through his statement, 
which was happily brief. Its effect was that Lord Northbrook was 
to be sent to Egypt as High Commissioner, his mission being to 
inquire into the state of affairs, and advise Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to what counsel they should give the Government of the 
Khédive, a significant way of phrasing it which shattered the newly- 
awakened hopes of those who still hanker after a Protectorate. 

After this Mr, Gladstone moved in Committee of Supply for a 
Vote of Credit of 300,c00/, on account of an expedition for the 
relief of General Gordon, which he was at some pains to show was 
by no means certain to be required. The vote, cordially supported 
by the Conservatives, met with some opposition from the quarter in 
which Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson sat, but was on a 
division carried by an overwhelming majority, Whilst this 
discussion was going forward the Conservative Leaders were in 
council in Sir Stafford Northcote’s room, debating as to the course 
they should take in this new state of affairs. It was finally decided 
not to move a resolution of any kind. Thus ends a long and varied 
history of a resolution actually formulated, placed upon the Orders 
of the House of Commons, smothered by a vote of the House 


- declining to discuss it, carefully nursed through many weeks, and 


now finally abandoned. With this decision all appearance of 
vitality has left the House, which has devoted the remainder of the 
week to winding up its business. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 


FROM JuLy 31 To AuGustT 6 (INCLUSIVE), 


SUN. | MON. | TUE, | WED. 


Dull | V. Bright ing Bue 
& Clase | & Fike fer 


EXPLANATION. —The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending-Wednesday midnight, The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time’ at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


Remarks.——The weather over the greater part of the British Islands during 
the past week has been continuously fine, warm, and dry, with occasional mist 
or light fog locally. In the west and north-west, however, less settled conditions 
have prevailed, dull skies, with showers and squally winds, being experienced. 
During the first few days of the week areas of high pressure lay over Northern 
Scandinavia and France, and while a depression lay over the Baltic, others 
skirted our western and north-western coasts in a northerly direction.» The 
barometer at first fell steadily generally, ‘but. by Sunday (3rd inst.) a recovery 
set in everywhere except Scandinavia. Gradients over England were slight, and 
light westerly breezes or calms prevailed at most places, accompanied by fine, 
warm weather, Over the west of Ireland and north-west of Scotland, however, 
gradients for southerly and south-westerly winds became steep, and the wind in 
those localities blew strongly, particularly on Saturday (2nd inst.), when a fresh 
south-westerly gale was reported from Mullaghmore. “The weather was dull and 
showery, and temperature fell somewhat. During the closing days of the week 
an anti-cyclone travelled across England from the south-westward in an easterly 
direction, and excepting at the extreme ‘western and north-western stations, 
where the wind remained high and the sky dull, fine weather continued to be 
experienced generally. ‘Vemperature has been fairly high by day, but (towards 
the latter part of the week) low at night for the time of year. ‘lhe barometer 
was highest (30°28 inches) on Tuesday, (3th inst.); lowest (29°94 inches) on 
Saturday (2nd inst.); range, 0°34 inches. Temperature was highest (83°) on 
tie se (ast inst.) ; lowest (48°) on Tuesday (sth inst.) ;, range, 35°. No rain 
1as fallen. 


——— 


A VovAGE IN A Paper CaNog from Paris to Marseilles has 
been undertaken by a Gallic oarsman, who is travelling by the Seine 
through the canals into the Saone and Rhone. Nothing but har- 
dened and carefully-prepared paper has been used in the manufac- 
ture of his frail bark. Paper bottles are now being made in Germany, 
and answer well. 

A STaTUE TO GEORGE SAND is to be unveiled to-morrow 
(Sunday) at her favourite home, La Chatre, in Berri. The famous 
novelist sits on a grassy mound, holding a pen in one hand and an 
open book in the other, while the figure is draped in the Arab 
bournous which George Sand usually wore at Nohant. M. Aimé 
Millet is the sculptor, and the statue is erected by public subscrip- 
tion, the State giving the original block of Carrara marble. 


THE REMARKABLE SUNSETS OF LasT AUTUMN promise to re- 
appear this season. For several nights past the sunset effects in the 
Yorkshire Wolds have been magnificent, the sky being one mass of 
gorgeous colouring. 


THe PEDESTAL OF THE COLOSSAL FiGuRE OF LIBERTY, which 
France presents to the Americans, is at last being prepared for the 
statue, after much delay in raising the necessary funds. The corner 
stone has now been laid at Bedloe Island, New York, with great 
ceremony. 


DISINFECTION is carried out with such zeal by the Italian autho- 
rities just beyond the Swiss frontier that two railway cars carrying 
chloride of lime and carbolic acid to Chiasso actually underwent the 
required process. It is questioned whether these disinfected disin- 
fectants lost their strength or acquired a double virtue. 


ALPINE FLOWER Lovers who find the beautiful mountain 
blossoms becoming yearly more rare will be glad to hear thata 
Society for the Protection of Alpine Plants has been formed in 
Geneva. For some time past the Edelweiss has been legally pro- 
tected in some cantons, as the plant threatened to become extinct, 
thanks to its reckless destruction by tourists. Now only the blos- 
soms are allowed to be gathered. 


Lonpon UnNpDER QvueEEN Bess.——We have received an 
admirable fac-simile of ‘‘ The first edition of Braun and Hogen- 
berg’s interesting plan of London, from the Civitates Orbis Terrarum 
(1572),” which has been reproduced for the Topographical Society of 
London. A reprint of the Reports of the Society, with engravings 
of old buildings that have lately been pulled down, will shortly be 
issued, and Visscher’s long view of London is being reproduced. 


THE VENUS OF Mito has been partially restored whilst the 
sculpture galleries in the Paris Louvre were closed to the public for 
alterations. The various injudicious plaster additions to the figure 
have been removed, and the pillar at the goddess’s side has been so 
placed as to show that part of the drapery it had hitherto hidden. 
The fragments of two arms and a hand, as well as the little Hermes 
found at the same time as the statue, are now exhibited near the 
Venus. Talking of the Louvre, the Thiers collection bequeathed to 
the nation will soon be opened. 

THE OBSERVATORY BUILDINGS ON BEN Nevis are being added 
to, and the work will be finished by October, in time for the winter 
observations. The most important addition is a tower, where Mr. 
Omond and his assistants will be able to take outdoor observations 
in severe weather when they could not otherwise get outside the 
buildings. Anemometers to determine the state and force of the 
wind will be placed at the top of the tower.—Meteorology is now 
being enthusiastically studied by the Japanese. Twenty-three ob- 
servatories are at work in the Empire, and reports are sent 
thrice daily to the central observatory at Tokio, where they are 
published for the public benefit. 


Mr. Biarne’s Nose is an unfailing source of ridicule for his 
political opponents—Transatlantic caricatures being generally more 
graphic than refined, The Republican candidate for the United 
States Presidency has a remarkably large nasal organ, whose un- 
usual size is uncharitably ascribed by his enemies to intemperance, 
but is really due to an accident in childhood. When a schoolboy 
young Blaine was told that a mischievous lad in a wooden shed 
close by was preparing to play him a trick. The planks of the shed 
being far apart, Blaine peeped through a chink, but his nose was 
caught by the boy on the other side, and so severely wrenched as to 
show the effects ever afterwards. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY has acquired a valuable painting of 
the Crucifixion, by Antonello da Messina. Hitherto the artist’s 
well-known panel in the Antwerp Museum was supposed to be his 
only representation of this subject, but the present work had passed 
unnoticed owing to its remaining in private hands, ‘The pictures are 
somewhat similar, but the English acquisition is dated two years 
later—1477—and is more forcibly treated, having beenexecuted at the 
time of Antonello’s best work. Thetwo thievesseen in the Antwerp 
painting are omitted, and different attitudes given to the Virgin and St. 
John, who sit at the foot of the Cross, while the landscape back- 
ground, in Van Eyck’s style, is particularly beautiful. The picture, 
however, is damaged, and the top has been carelessly cut away. 


ARISTOCRATIC Fancy Bazaars have even invaded Japan. 
Tokio has been highly astonished at the sight’ of Japanese princesses 
and ladies of rank selling at a charity fair—the first event of the 
kind in the Mikado’s empire. Japanese ladies have lately formed a 
benevolent society to help their, poorer sisters in sickness, so they 
organised this bazaar in aid of the Tokio Charity Hospital, and 
furnished the stalls mostly with their own work. Another sign of 
the advance among Eastern women is the publication of a Bombay 
magazine written exclusively by Parsee ladtes. This magazine, the 
Stree Bodh, or ‘Female Instructor,” was established many years 
ago to provide light literature for native homes, and the editor 
resolved to bring out a special feminine number to show what the 
much-condemned Parsee girl of the period could do... The chief 
contributions are adaptations from the English, together with a 
mass of poetry ‘‘ rich in sentiment,” but badly constructed, 


FurtHer DgTAILS OF THE GREELY EXPEDITION furnish a 
melancholy picture of the winter spent at Camp .Clay, Cape 
Sabine, Smith Sound, where the survivors were ultimately found. 
The miserable hut, where twenty-five men existed for seven months, 
consisted of rude stone walls, inclosing a space of 25 by 17 feet, and 
roofed in by a whaleboat covered with tent and sail canvas. Five 
feet of snow were heaped up all round, to keep out the wind. 
Inside the walls were so low that the men could barely sit up in 
their sleeping-bags. Fuel was so scanty that it could only be used 
for cooking, and the smoke often drove‘the men outside. Thus the 
sole warmth was derived from clothes and the sleeping-bags. As 
the sun disappeared from October till February, all light was 
obtained from a wretched Esquimaux seal-oil lamp, and even then 
only one man could read at a time by crouching close to the lamp, 
so that turns were taken in reading aloud. Lieutenant Greely did’ 
his utmost to divert his followers’ minds. They read every scrap of 
literature over and over again, and were delighted with the bits of 
paper wrapped round some lemons which one of the unsuccessful 
relief vessels had left the year before. These lemons, by the way, 
were most valuable, a quarter being served out on Sundays to each 
person. Every day some lecture was given, followed by a discus- 
sion, personal adventures being the subject for Saturdays. Another 
amusement was to sketch out a bill of fare of what each would like 
when relief came, while even when the rations were fast disappear- 
ing every man chose his dinner for his birthday. No one was allowed 
to sleep longer than two hours at atime lest he should fall into a 
fatal torpor. The. first death occurred in January, and from that 
time the unfortunate members succumbed one by one. The last. , 
rations were issued on May 14, and the accounts of the last days of # 
the colony’s sufferings are almost too painful for repetition. Talking 
of Arctic exploration, the well-known Dutch Polar vessel Willem 


Barents has again started northwards, and was last heard of at 
Vardo on the 15th ult, 
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THE failure of the London Conference has aroused warm dis- 
cussion, but little surprise, on the Continent. Foreign opinion is 
greatly divided as to whether the collapse is a defeat or an advan- 
tage for England. In the main, however, the British policy is 
unfavourably criticised, while the Ministry are warned that the 
failure of the deliberations does not imply that Europe waives her 
right to interfere in Egyptian affairs, and means to leave England to 
do entirely as she pleases. Naturally FRaNncr deeply feels the 
summary rejection of her proposals. Thus the Anglophobism which 
had temporarily subsided has burst forth with renewed vigour, The 
majority of the Gallic Press pass bitter censure on British * dis- 
honesty,” “ mercantile selfishness,” Lord Granville’s ‘* Machiavellian 
policy,” and the like, but the better enlightened journals take a 
more moderate view, and expend their disappointment in predicting 
the overwhelming difficulties England will now encounter, Grr- 
MANY is scarcely more friendly in her comments, and her official 
organ violently accuses the English Press of trying to foster enmity 
between France and Germany. Both there and in Austria miuch 
stress is laid on Prince Bismarck’s supposed influence in the matter, 
which tended to isolate England, and especially on the introduction 
of the Germany sanitary proposals. Austria, however, takes a more 
kindly and hopeful view of the situation than her neighbours, while 
Tray decidedly favours the British action. 


In Ecyrr itself Major Kitchener has been well received at 
Dongola. He seems inclined to believe in the Mudir, and will 
accompany him to the battle-lield of Debbeh to test the truth of the 
reported conflicts. He has seen Gordon’s supposed letter, which is 
written in Arabic, while the messenger who brought the epistle 
states that no news reaches the General from outside. Sixteen 
thousand rebels continue the siege, but the British officers are well, 
plentifully provisioned, and have seven armed steamers, The 
letter has been sent on to Cairo by the Mnudir, who 
asserts his loyalty more loudly than ever, and telegraphs that 
he could free the Soudan with 7,000 additional men. Major 
Kitchener strongly advises reinforcements being sent, and states 
that the inhabitants seem very little disposed to join the Mahdi, ‘It 
is feared, however, that the powerful Bishareen tribe, who lately 
met in council, have declared for the False Prophet—now stated to 
have transferred his head-quarters from El Obeid to Lake Robat, 
owing to want of waler. These tribes,’ however, could be avoided 
if a relief expedition followed the route Major Kitchener has sur- 
veyed, z.¢., up the Nile by boat to Dongola, and thence across the 
Desert to Khartoum—as he reports that there is plenty of water 
and the climate is better than expected. Meanwhile native informa- 
tion declares that the Sultan of Zanzibar has deputed the caravans 
for the White Nile to invite General Gordon to leave Khartoum by 
that route, as the journey is only 1,500 miles, and mostly by water. 
This version supports Mr, Stanley’s recent suggestions. Two of the 
Turkish battalion who lately mutinied at Assiout have been shot, 
and nine others sentenced to penal servitude. : 

The cholera epidemic in FRANCE seems happily to have spent its 
worst virulence. True, the disease repeatedly appears at fresh 
places—the worst affected being Vogue, in the Ardéche—but the 
attacks are mostly mild. At Toulon and Marseilles the situation 
is decidedly better, though great heat prevails, and the refugees 
return in large numbers, so that a recrudescence might be expected. 
Mortality fluctuates—the daily death-roll has been down as low as 
five at Marseilles, but both towns are resuming their normal 
inhabited aspect. Still, it will be long before the population 
recover from their distress. Since the cholera broke out on June 
25 at Marseilles 1,238 deaths are recorded —a much smaller 
proportion than in previous visitations, although the people them- 
selves were far more panic-stricken than formerly. Investigations 
have proved that cholera actually existed in Marseilles last year, but 
was concealed by the authorities, and it isno wonder the disease 
re-appeared, considering the sanitary condition of all towns in this 
neighbourhood. M. Clémenceau, who has closely inspected the 
district, spoke warmly on this matter in the Chamber, and urged the 
Government not to leave reform to the local authorities, but he met 
with little support, as the cholera scare has decidedly worn itself 
out in Paris, Quarantine regulations are also greatly relaxed as 
futile—an opinion rapidly growing in Iraty, which sorrowfully 
acknowledges that all her vexatious regulations have not excluded 
the cholera, while her less careful neighbours have escaped com- 
pletely. Though in a mild form, the disease has gained decided 
footing in Piedmont, thanks to the refugees, and scattered cases are 
reported elsewhere. Pancalieri suffers most, but the authorities 
are really energetic, and the Government tries to allay public alarm 
by publishing official bulletins. Some of the isolated villages 
rebel considerably, but there is very little panic, and the worst 
complaints come from the frontier lazarettos, where some 8,000 
unlucky beings are penned up. Spanish and Roumanian quarantine 
detention is equally stringent and badly managed. 


To return to FRANCE, even the cholera excitement has paled 
before the political situation, The meeting of the Congress at Ver- 
sailles to revise the Constitution has produced a series of riotous 
scenes almost unequalled even in uproarious Gallic assemblies, and 
which reflect scant credit on serious politicians. The Chamber 
having passed M. Ferry’s “‘decapitated Bill,” the Congress met on 
Monday, and from the very opening was turned into a perfect 
Bedlam. Speakers struggled to drown each other’s remarks, and 
nearly came to blows, the President was perfectly unable to kecp 
order, and the Premier and M. Andrieux, former Prefect of Police, 
well nigh fought for a hearing in thetribune, At last M. Ferry 
managed to read his Bill, and the Committee to consider the 
measure was chosen on Tuesday, when the previous day's dis- 
turbances recurred on a milder scale. The Committee selected 
favour the Bill, and have reported against all amendments, except 
M. Andrieux’s proposal to prevent all members of families which 
have reigned from obtaining the Presidency of the Republic. The 
report was presented next day amid much uproar, and an angry dis- 
cussion followed, prolonged over Thursday, Still, the determined 
obstruction from both extreme Radicals and Reactionaries effectually 
crushes M. Ferry’s hopes of getting his Revision Bill quietly disposed 
of in one or two sittings. After all, the Bill merely requires that 
the Republic shall be declared “established for ever,” and that 
public prayers and Life Senatorships be abolished. Whatever 
the result may be, M. Ferry’s credit promises to suffer, 
his difficulties being complicated by the present aspect 
of the Chinése question, which was vaunted as such a triumph 
fur the Premier. But France hesitates to begin hostilities, 
and though the Chinese Government refuse to pay the indemnity 
demanded, and offera much smaller sum, so that negotiations are 
said to be suspended, the only retaliatory step yet attempted is 
Admiral Courbet’s occupation of the harbour at Kelung, in the 
island of Formosa. The European colony at Foochow are much 
alarmed, and the women have been sent to foreign vessels for safety. 
Meanwhile the young King of Annam, whom the French established, 
has died, and is replaced by his brother. The Recidivist Bill, 
which has so alarmed Australians, threatens to reappear next 


. Powers. 


Session ; and though the Government only propose to send one-fifth 
of the convicts to New Caledonia and the rest to Cayenne, the 
arrangement promises fully to justify the Colonies’ anxiety. Prince 
Napoleon has published a fresh manifesto, with his stereotyped cry 
of ‘‘appeal to the people.” 


The Emperors of GERMANY and AUSTRIA met on Wednesday at 
Ischl. Although this friendly meeting is now a regular annual 
institution, the public in general do not fail to comment on its 
political character, especially as the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
Count Kalnoky, joined the party. Emperor William was received 
with the customary cordiality, the Austrian Emperor greeting him 
at Ebensee, while the Empress was waiting at the Ischl station. 
The two Sovereigns drove out, dined, and went to the theatre 
together, and the German Emperor left for Berlin on Thursday. 
Berlin is somewhat sore at the sudden police descent on the Russian 
colony. Over 2,000 of all classes and ages have received notice to 
quit, and the order falls heavily on many who have been settled 
there for years, The German Expedition to survey the southern 
districts of the Congo has started under Lieut. Schultze. 


In Hotianp the Congress of the States-General has almost 
unanimously passed the Bill nominating Queen Emma Regent, 
should the Princess Wilhelmine succeed to the throne whilst a 
minor. Should the Queen marry again another Regent must be 
chosen. The guardians of the little Princess will be decided by a 
Bill presented to the Chambers when they open their fresh Session 
next month. This important subject being settled, the Vzsero 
question has again been discussed in the Second Chamber, and the 
Cabinet was roundly brought to book for the arrangement with 
England. The Foreign Minister warmly praised England’s conduct, 
and the Government carried the day, although at first threatened 
with a vote of censure. 


TURKEY strives hard to assert her indeper.dence in minor details, 
and thus just now is involved in petty squabbles with the European 
Bent on enforcing a longer period of quarantine on al! 
arrivals from the Black Sea, the Porte nominated six new members 
to the International Sanitary Board to carry the point. Hitherto 
‘Turkey had only seven representatives in the Council, while the 
foreign States nominated thirteen, so the Board has refused to admit 
the additional delegates. The attempt to abolish the foreign post- 
offices ended ina comic fiasco. The Turkish steamer carrying the 
Ottoman mails and an Austrian vessel with those of the foreign post- 
offices started simultaneously for Varna, but the Austrians won the 
race, and the Turkish boat arrived four hours late, to find the express 
train gone off with the foreign mails, and their own left behind. 


Sanitation occupies as much attention in INDIA as at home, and 
the bad state of Calcutta—iong complained of by the European 
inhabitants—has caused a serious dispute between the Local Govern- 
mentand the Municipality. In accordance with a pelitioa from the Cal- 
cutta residents the Lieutenant-Governor severely blamed the Munici- 


_pality for their indifference, and suggested that they should organise a 
‘Commission of Investigation. 
‘tion as an insult, and it is probable that Sir Rivers Wilson will 


The Municipality refuse this sugges- 


appoint the Commission. The members of the Afghan Boundary 
Commission are unable to start, owing to the non-arrival of the 
Ameer’s promise to ensure their safety, Unless they leave at once 


. they will hardly reach Sarakhs in time to begin work before winter. 


Old Sarakhs, according to native reports, has been occupied by the 
Russians, the Governor of Merv having visited the town and left a 
force there. “ 


The UNITED STATES continue firmly determined not to admit 
pauper emigrants, When appealed to by the Anchor Line the 
‘Treasury endorsed the Emigrant Commissioners’ decision, declaring 
that the steamship agents must return arrested paupers. The 
Anchor Line agents long refused to comply, but are now settling the 
dispute. Another much-discussed topic is the tissue of railway frauds 
revealed by the investigation of the Union Pacific Railway affairs, 
For years past the company, though paying its shareholdersaltogether 
nearly five millions sterling, has systematically disregarded the Jaw 
giving priority to Government claims, until the debt to the State 
amounts to over six and a-half millions. ‘These frauds exceed even 
those of the notorious Erie Railway, and until Congress decides on 
the matter the Government claims all the money earned. Most 
enthusiastic public honours are being paid to the survivors of the 
Greely Expedition, A grand naval reception and a popular proces- 
sion greeted them at Portsmouth, where Lieutenant Greely’s wife 
and mother met him, and a funeral service was performed over the 
bodies of the deceased members, which had been brought home 
preserved in alcohol. They will be finaily interred at New York, 
where Lieutenant Greely was expected on Thursday. Though 
much better, the survivors still feel the effects of their long priva- 
tion, and the constant interviewing and public attention prove very 
fatiguing. —Serious fires have been most prevalent lately in the 
States, and the loss last month exceeded that of any previous July. 
Now Jersey City, New York, has suffered from a most disastrous 
conflagration. 


Amongst MIscELLANkous I'reMs, the Anarchists in AUSTRIA are 
furious at the prospect of their comrade Stcllmacher being executed, 
and threaten terrible reprisals if the sentence is carried out. Accord- 
ingly, the date of the execution is kept strictly secret. An interest. 
ing Electrical Exhibition has been opened at Steyer, in Upper 
Austria, where water-power works the electric machines for the first 
time in this country.—In Betcium Mr. Stanley is with the King, 
at Ostend, conferring on Congo affairs ; and the Liberals are highly 
wroth at the new Education Bill brought in by the Ministry, though 
the scheme is far more tolerant to the opposite party than the latter’s 
sweeping measures when in office.—In GREECE the Palace at 
Athens has been seriously injured by fire—In SourH AFRICA the 
Boers have been badly defeated by Montsioa’s forces, 


TE chief members of the Royal family are now assembled in 
the Isle of Wight. Thus the Queen and Princess Beatrice are 
staying at Osborne House; the Prince and Princess of Wales with 
their daughters are on board their yacht Osborne, lying in the 
Solent, while Prince George remains in the Canada, anchored 
close by; the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany and their 
daughters occupy Osborne Cottage; and Princess Louise and 
Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg are at Kent House. ‘The 
Duke of Edinburgh and his son, now with the Channel Squadron, 
have also been to Osborne to see Her Majesty. On Saturday the 
Prince of Wales and Prince George visited the Queen, and in the 
evening the Crown Prince ard Princess of Germany, with Princess 
Victoria andthe Princess of Sattenberg, dined with Her Majesty. Next 
morning the Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the German Royal 
party attended Divine Service at Osborne House, and afterwards 
the King of Sweden, and the Prince and Princess of Wales with 
Prince George, came to lunch. In the evening the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice visited Princess Louise and the Prince and Princess 
of Battenberg, while on Monday they walked to Osborne Cottage 


to see the German Crown Prince and Princess. Later Her Majesty 
conferred the Order of the Garter on Prince George, and the 
Princesses Beatrice and Victoria took a cruise on the Solent_in the 
Royal steam barge. Sir Leonard Tilley, the Canadian Finance 
Minister, and Lady Tilley were presented on Tuesday, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury dined with the Queen. — 

“The Prince of Wales on Saturday brought his daughters from 
town to Portsmouth to join the Princess, who had remained at 
Goodwood with the Duke and Duchess of Richmond. Embark- 
ing on board the Osdorne the Royal party steamed down Channel 
in company with the AJ/berta, carrying the German Crown Prince 
and Princess, to welcome Prince George in the Cazada, on his 
return from a thirteen months’ absence on the West Indian and 
North American stations. The vessels met just outside the Needles, 
and Prince George at once joined his parents on the Osborne, the 
Canada accompanying the Royal yachts back to Cowes. On 
Sunday morning the Prince and Princess of Wales with their 
family, Princess Louise, and the Prince and Princess of Battenberg 
attended Divine Service on board the Cazada. As usual the 
Prince of Wales takes an active part in the Cowes yachting 
festivities. His schooner A//zze, which lies close to the Osborne, 
was to compete for the Town Cup on Thursday, and carried the 
Prince and his son on Tuesday to watch the race for the Queen’s 
Cup, As Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron the Prince 
attends the business meetings, and presided at the Squadron’s 
Annual Dinner on Tuesday night. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, who has now taken the Channel 
Squadron to Berehaven, kept his fortieth birthday on Wednesday. 
The Duchess has been to Moscow with the Grand Duke and 
Duchess Sergius, and is now with the Czar and Czarina at Peterhof. 
—Prince and Princess Christian have gone to Germany.—The 
King of Sweden goes to Scotland next week for the grouse-shoot- 
ing, and will stay at the Earl of Breadalbane’s residence, Taymouth 
Castle. — The mausoleum being built at Farnborough by the 
ex-Empress Eugénie to receive the bodies of her husband and son will 
probably be finished by October. 


ak 


ON THE BANK HowipAy, by permission ofthe Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the grounds of Lambeth Palace were thrown open to 
the public, and they attracted a large number of visitors. 

Tue CANONRY OF WINDsoR, vacant by the elevation of Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter to the Bishopric of Ripon, has been conferred on 
the Rev. E, Capel Cure. 

THE BisHor oF LONDON has re-consecrated the old parish 
church of St. Nicholas, Chiswick, which has been almost rebuilt, 
mainly by one of the churchwardens, at the cost of many thousands 
of pounds, and from the designs of Mr, Pearson. 

THe RESTORATION OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL is pro- 
gressing rapidly and successfully. 

In Section C of the International Conference on Education 
(the opening of which is referred to in our “ Home” column), 
among the papers read were two on the same subject, Theological 
Teaching in Universities, the compositions of Professor Wace and 
Cardinal Manning, the latter not being present. In both, the 
teaching of theology in Universities was strongly advocated, 
Professor Wace’s essay differing from that of Cardinal Manning 
chiefly in the stress which he laid on the necessity for applying 
theology when taught in Universities to the needs of practical life, 
and on the danger of treating it as a theoretical and abstract 
faculty. 

DuRING THE SUSPENSION of the Works at Tilbury Docks, by 
which between 3,000 anid 4,000 men were thrown out of employ- 
ment, the Committee of the Thames Church Mission gave a series 
of free breakfasts, each of which was thankfully partaken of by 
several hundreds of the destitute unemployed, and was followed 
by the delivery of an evangelistic address from one of the Society’s 
missionaries. 

ACCORDING TO THE Report presented at the annual meeting of 
the Church of England Working Men’s Society, the number of its 
members is now 7,500. A resolution was passed against the legali- 
sation of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

A MoNUMENT is to be erected in the course of the autumn to 
the late Dr. Moffatt, the African missionary (Dr. Livingstone’s 
father-in-law), in his native village, Ormiston, near Tranent, in 
East Lothian, It is to bea granite obelisk, twenty feet high, on 
which the features of the zealous missionary will be presented in 
bronze relief, 

AT THE LAST MEETING of the Council of the National Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, it was proposed to 
re-engrave the inscription over the tomb of Captain John Smith, the 
eccentric voyager, in St. Sepulchre’s, where it has always attracted. 
the visits of Americans in London. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS.——The Promenade Concert Season 
will begin at Covent Garden to-night, when the new plan of 
transferable season tickets to all parts of the house will come into 
operation. Perhaps in order to counteract the attractions of the 
Health Exhibition, the musical arrangements have been made on 
an even more than usually elaborate scale. Mr. Carrodus will lead 
the orchestra, which includes such professors as Mr. Howard 
Reynolds, solo cornet ; Mr. Julian Egerton, clarionet ; Mr. Barrett, 
flute ; Mr. E, Howell, violoncello ; Mr. Dubrucq, oboe ; and Mr. 
Ifutchins, bassoon; with Mr. Gwyllym Crowe as conductor. On 
the opening night Mesdames Rose Hersee and Enriquez, Messrs. 
Maas and Santley will appear; and the engagements likewise 
include Misses Anna Williams and Annie Marriott, Mesdames 
Patey, Sterling, and Clara Samuell, Messrs. Lloyd, Rigby, Hollins, 
Kearton, Maybrick, and Foli. The Floral Hall, illuminated with 
forty arc and four hundred incandescent lights, will be used asa 
smoking lounge. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. The Directors of this Society have 
concluded two most important engagements for next season. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has been elected conductor, and this arrangement 
will assuredly secure the support of the ¢é¢ezéee upon which the 
Philharmonic Society chiefly depends. The second engagement is 
that of Herr Anton Dvorak to compose a symphony expressly for the 
Society, and conduct the first performance in person. It is also 
hoped that the season will not go by without the production of some 
new symphonic work from the pen of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Mr. GANz’ SILVER WEDDING.——A large party assembled to 
celebrate the Silver Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Ganz. Among the 
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company were Sir Julius and Lady Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. Suther- 
land Edwards, Mr, Henry and Madame Rose Hersee, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Frost,.Mr. W. D, Davison, and Signor and Madame Arditi. 
A small orchestra played in the course of the evening, and Mrs, 
Ganz sang the Gounod-Bach ‘‘ Ave Maria” (violin obbligato, Mr. 
Charles Ganz) and her husband’s newest bird song, ‘‘ Dear Bird of 
Winter.” Mr. Ganz’ eldest son Henry played a violoncello solo, 
and presented his parents with their portraits in oils. Miss Georsina 
Ganz sang “‘Deh Vieni.” After supper, at which various toasts 
were proposed, there was a dance. 

ENGLISH_OPERA.——Mr. Carl Rosa has arranged with Mr. 

Augustus Harris to give next year at Drury Lane an extended 
English opera season of at least ‘nine weeks, when Mr. A. C, 
Mackenzie's new opera, Mr. Joseph Bennett’s adaptation of M. 
Massenet’s anon, and Mr. Marzials’ version of Boito’s Mefistofele 
will be added to the London repertory. The Carl Rosa company 
are now having a highly successful tour in Ireland. On their return 
to England they will find themselves confronted with no less than 
three English opera troupes. For one, headed by Madame Cave- 
Ashton, is announced the revival, under the composer’s direction, of 
Sir Julius Benedict’s The Bride of Song. This opera, in one act, 
set to a libretto by Mr. H. B. Farnie, was originally produced at 
Covent Garden in December, 1864. Between two of the other 
companies there seems to be a dispute about the title. At any rate, 
both call themselves ‘‘The Royal English Opera Company,” and both 
apparently hail ‘‘from Covent Garden Theatre.” The fact is that the 
troupe which appeared last Christmas at Covent Garden has split 
up. One party, headed by Madame Julia Gaylord, and including 
Misses Siedle, Parkinson, Kate Cook, and Lucy Franklein, Messrs. 
Packard, Hollins, Turner, Rousbey, A. M‘Guckin, Sauvage, and 
others, have commenced a brief season this week at the National 
Standard Theatre, where they have appeared in Z/ Trovatore, Faust, 
Maritana, and other familiar works. The other “ Royal English 
Opera Company,” also called “‘ The Original,” have made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Carl Rosa for the performance of the Bohemian 
Gir, all rights in which it is believed expire in August, 1885. The 
list of artists includes the names of Mesdames Rose Hersee (one of 
the most popular of operatic artists), Blanche Cole, and Alice 
Barth, Mdlle. Banermeister, Miss Helen Armstrong, Messrs. Pier- 
point, Arthur Salvini, Lyall, Dodd, Aynsley Cook, Fox, and Pyatt, 
with Mr. Cellier as conductor. It has already been stated that Mr. 
Gye is considering the advisability of an English Opera season at 
Covert Garden next year, with Madame Albani as prima donna. 
Altogether the prospects of opera in the native tongue seem more 
promising than they have been for many years past, 
’ GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MusIc. At the last meeting of the 
Court of Common Council the annual report was presented of the 
Guildhall School of Music. The school was established by the 
Corporation in 1880, with My, H. Weist Hill as principal. So 
rapid has been the growth of the institution, that it now numbers no 
less than 2,185 students ; and 2,987 lessons are given weekly by 85 of 
the leading professors of the metropolis, to whom 12,992/. was last 
year paid in fees, The schoolis now self-supporting, save as to a 
subvention of 2,100/. a year granted by the Corporation, So 
inadequate is the accommodation, that the Court is now asked to 
build premises worthy the first of the Municipal Schools of Music, 
and by far the largest music school in the world. In connection 
with the school are an amateur orchestra and a chorus. 

Novres AND NEWS. Wagner’s last opera, Parszfal, will be 
produced in concert form on the opening of the season of the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society in November. It is expected that 
Frau Materna will sing the music of Kundry, with Herr Winkel- 


mann in his original character of Parsifal.—Madame Nilsson has. 


left London for Carlsbad, whence she will return towards the end of 
next month.—Mr. A. J. Hipkins has accepted a position on the 
Sub-Committee of the Musical Instrument Exhibition which will 
next year succeed the Health Exhibition at South Kensington.—- 
The Henry Smart Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music for 
composition and organ playing will be competed for next month. 
Males and females under twenty years of age must send in applica- 
tions by September 13th.—Herr Joachim will direct the music on 
the unveiling of the Bach monument at Eisenach, on September 28. 
—Mr. A. J. Hipkins has contributed a note to Mr. Joseph Bennett’s 
“Life of Chopin,” in which he describes Chopin’s first visit 
?ncognito to London in 1837, a visit not mentioned by other bio- 
graphers.—Madame Patti is expected to return from Paris towards 
the end of the week, Next week she will entertain a party of 
friends at her Welsh castle, Craig-y-Nos,—It is reported that Mr. 
J. H. Mapleson has secured, under certain conditions, Drury Lane 
for a brief Italian opera season next summer.—The Bach Choir, 
under Herr Otto Goldschmidt, have announced a Bach concert at 
the Albert Hall, on March 2ist., the alleged bi-centenary of J. S. 
Bach’s birth. Members of the old Leslie Choir and others will 
assist in the chorus. 
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THE controversy over the Franchise Bill figures prominently in 
the magazines for August. The Mineteenth Century is not behind 
the rest, and opens with contributions on ‘¢ The House of Lords 
and the Country,” by the Duke of St. Albans, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P., the Hon. E, Lyulph Stanley, M.P., Mr. George Howell, 
and Viscount Lymington, M.P. ; but none of these papers seem to 
go so near the heart of-the matter as that of Mr. H. D. Traill, 
D.C.L. Another review, ‘‘ Leprosy, Present and Past,” by Miss 
Agnes Lambert, is a reminder that a disease working horrible 
mischief in New ‘Testament times is still a scourge over a large 
portion of the world.—‘* The Prophet of Walnut-Tree- Yard,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Jessop, is an entertaining historical sketch of the seven- 
teenth-ceniury prophet, ‘Lodowick Muggleton.”—Mr. Archibald 
Forbes has a paper, ‘*An American Criticism of the Egyptian 
Campaign,” dealing with the comments of Commander Goodrich, 
of the United States Navy, on our nayal-and military operations in 
Egypt in 1882, There are other articles that will repay perusal. 

Vrofessor Seeley writes for the Cozlemporary Review a first 
article on ** Goethe,” a criticism as clear and profound as we should 
expect from such an author. * Our conception of Goethe,” he says, 
‘is completed, when we add to all the numerous and various 


excellences shown in his writings, that in the man himself, as he 


lived and moved, there was a spring of vitality so fresh (‘a heart 
as strong as a. mountain river’), that the mere story of his life 
withcut any help from strange adventures, the mere narrative of his 
undertakings, travels, plans, conversations, loves, and friendships is 
fascinating.”—-Mr. Matthew Macfie gives an instructive paper on 
‘Party Government ;” and Mr, H. D. Traill, D.C.L., states his 
opinion on the ‘Political Crisis” thus: ‘It is a fight between the 
two parties, not about enfranchisement, nor even about the prin- 
ciples of redistribution ; it is a fight for ‘ the privilege of doing the 
work of redistribution.’ The Liberals, being in power, naturally 
claim that right for themsclves. The Conservatives, upon pleas to 
be noticed shortly, contest it; and though this issue has given rise, 
as is usually the case, to subsidiary disputes which tend to obscure 
it, it is and remains the ‘bottom iact’ of the situation.” 
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In the Mattonal Review, a ‘* Retired Politician ” hasan indignant 
opening paper, ‘‘ Poisoning the Wells,” The title suggests what 
the body of the article asserts, that false issues are being put before 
the people anent the rejection by the Peers of the Franchise Bill. 
—‘* The Amicer’s Message ” is a poem of some spirit, by Sir Alfred 
Lyall, K.C.B.—Most interesting of all, perhaps, is ‘‘ Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse,” by Mr. T. R. E. Holmes.. The writer seems to 
take a dispassionate view of the painful controversy that has arisen 
over the acts and character of one who, at least, was a most gallant 
and daring soldier.— We may also commend to notice ‘‘ The French 
v. the London Missionary Society in Madagascar,” by the Rev. 
Alfred Smith—written with aquite surprising impartiality, and likely 
to be praised by Frenchinen. 

Besides the commencement of a new serial, ** The Waiters of 
Hercules,” SZackwood’s has an excellent short story, ‘* Tommy,” 
well deserving’ a place with the other separately published ‘*‘ Tales 
from Blackwood.”—*‘ Berlin in 1884.” is brought to a conclusion, 
and, as we have before remarked, is written with evident knowledge 
of the subject.—‘‘ Justice to the Lords” is an article, characteristic 
of the magazine, on the great political controversy of the moment. 

Macmiitax contains first in order a well-thought-out scheme of 
** Redistribution. —‘‘ Fiction in France and England” is in some 
sort a plea for realism and a lament over the decline of the great 
days of our romantic literature.—‘*A Scene in Florida Life” is an 
entertaining description of religious worship as it is understood 
and practised by the enfranchised negroes of the Southern States of 
America.—Mr, John Morley’s “ Review of the Month ” is as inte- 
resling as usual. 

The Jiiustrated Naval and Military Magazine makes its 
first appearance as ‘‘A monthly journal devoted to all subjects 
connected with Her -Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces.” It is hand- 
somely got up, the printing leaves little to be desired, and the 
illustrations are capiially done. The frontispiece is a negative by 
Brown, Jones, and Bell of Mr. Caton Woodville’s picture, ‘‘ Saving 
the Guns at Maiwand.” 
of course technical, as ‘*‘ The Action of Fired Gunpowder in Guns,” 
by Mr. Lynal Thomas, and Colonel C. B. Brackenbury’s article 
No. I. on ** Tactics.”—Of more general interest to outsiders will be 
found ‘‘ Heroism of Women of War,” by Major W. J. Elliott, a 
vigorous narrative cf the Battle of Salamanca, and the part played 
ia it by Mrs. Dalbiac, who accompanied her husband, a cavalry 
colonel, throughout the Peninsular War.—“‘ Battle Painters of the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. Athol Mayhew, is chiefly confined to 
the art work of Mr. Caton Woodville. The new magazine does 
not want distinguished contributors, and will probably meet with the 
success it certainly deserves. 

In Belgravia ‘* The Lover’s Creed” and “The Wearing of the 
Green” pursue the even tenour of their way.—The short stories 
‘¢The Child of the Phalanstery,” “ Dr. Jerrold,” and ‘* Tzigge” 
are fairly good.—Mr. Richard A. Proctor writes ‘‘ Upright Man,” 
a popular scientific article. 

Mr. E. Ingersoll contributes to the Gentleman's Magazine ‘‘The 
Red Man ina New Light.” The novelty consists in this, that the 
writer shows that the Indians were not merely hunters and warriors, 
but farmers on a considerable scale.—Miss Maitland concludes her 
valuable paper on ‘‘Madame de Kriidener.”—‘‘ Alma-Mater on 
Sea,” by Mr. A. Alexander, is a well-written history of the 
University of St. Andrew’s.—Mr. Head defends the Portuguese 
traveller, ‘‘ Fernando Mendez Pinto,” from the charge of utter 
mendacity. Whether successful or not, his: plea merits careful 
reading, and the paper is amusing. 

Among the most noticeable features in ZZme are, besides the 
serials, a short tale, ‘‘Jan Alger,” of North Devon life a century 


-ago,-by Mr.-Abdy -Williams, and an: astronomical article, “¢ Sun 


Spots,” by Mr. T. Perkins. 

The frontispiece in the /or¢folto is an etching ‘‘ Meal Time,” by 
Mr. W. Strang.—In ‘‘ The Story of An Imaginative Painter,” Mr. 
A. H. Palmer gives an eloquent biographical narrative of the life 
and work of his father, the late Mr. Samuel Palmer.—-Mr. Alfred 
Church contributes “‘ Pangbourne and Mapledurham,” a pleasant, 
prettily-illustrated article on some of the more beautilul features of 
the Thames Valley. —Miss Julia Cartwright writes characteristically 
about ‘*S. Apollinaris in Classe,” the ancient church in the suburbs 
of Ravenna. 

An. illustrated school magazine is a novelty on this side the 
The Greyjriar, which is now before us, makes a most 
promising début, The whole number is the product of Carthusian 
hands, most of the illustrations being by boys now in the school. 
Among these are a capital etching of Eashing Bridge, a picturesque 
spot on the Wey, near Godalming, by P. Robertson, and some 
clever drawings of -Old Charterhouse by R. E. Knightley. 
Engravings of the Great Halls at Old and New Charterhouse, by 
Mr. S. Robertson and E. H. Blakesley respectively, together with 
some minor sketches, make up an excellent first number, The 
letter-press is not, perhaps, quite up to the level of the illustrations ; 
but there is a Hunting Song with plenty of “go” in it, and an 
interesting paper on the ‘* Carthusian Monks as Artists.” 
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GIVEN a pair of twin brothers strongly resembling each other in 
outward appearance, yet in their avocations so wide apart that one 
has become a learned Bishop, while another has sunk into the con- 
dition of a waiter at a seaside hotel, the problem how to make these 
twain efficient factors in a farcical comedy is one which obviously 
would not be likely to put any very severe strain upon the invention 
of a dramatist practised in his art. 
have, it is true, been somewhat crippled by the scruples of our 
Licenser of Plays, who, in the interests of decorum, has deprived his 
Bishop of episcopal functions, leaving him, in fact, nothing but the 
black gaiters and the semi-clerical garb’ of a learned professor. Yet, 
as one is staid, courtly of speech, and although decidedly self- 
seeking is the object of profound respect in a wide circle of friends, 
while the other is illiterate, possessed of a vein of. saucy humour, 
and moreover inclined to indulgence in intoxicating drinks, the 


moral contrast at least is sufficiently marked to enable the author of . 
Zwins, which was brought out at the OLympic on Saturday | 


evening, to construct a very amusing variation upon the theme of 
the play of Plautus in anew version of Zhe Comedy of Errors. The 
success of the piece owes much to the humour and power of charac- 
terisation of Mr. Righton, who plays both the parts referred to. 
His task was the difficult one of maintaining the strong outward 
resemblance while constantly indicating the inward difference of 
nature; and in this he is thoroughly at home. Of the other 
characters it is sufficient to say that they are played by Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, Mr. E. D. Lyons, Miss Ritta, Mr. F. Desmond, Mr. L. 
Cautley, Mr. J. W. Bradbury, and other members of Mrs. 
Conover’s company with the brisk vivacity which pieces of this 
eccentric class demand. 

Mr. Burnand’s new version of Black Eyed See-usan at the 
ALHAMBRA is something more than a refurbished edition of an old 
and popular burlesque. . The author has adapted himsclf to changed 
conditions, and re-written for the vast stage of the new house, a 


Much of the matter in such a magazine is ° 
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piece which was originally designed for the miniature theatre in 
Dean Street ; so that if we have now got rid of the submarine pro-. 
logue and the topical allusions of 1866, we have on the other hand 
scenic display, dances around the maypole and on the deck of 
the Polly-phemus, with many other picturesque incidents; and 
lastly, an entire set of new songs to tuneful music, composed for the 
occasion by Mr, Alexander Lee. It is hardly less important to 
observe that the management have secured in Mr, Arthur Roberts, 
a representative of Captain Crosstree who, if he does not entirely 
console us for the loss of the late Mr. Dewar, is still a very amusing 
representative of that gallant, gay, but too susceptible officer. Mr. 
Danvers, the original Dame Hatley, reappears on the occasion in 
his old part, and is thus the only connecting link between the 
original cast and the new one. Miss Mulholland enacts the 
part of Susan, and sings with good effect the songs of that persecuted 
partner of the faithful William, who is merrily represented without 
the traditional blonde whiskers by Miss Bonehill. ? 

In an American piece with the somewhat feebly punning title of 
Dollars-and Sense, Mr. Daly’s New York company at TOoLe’s 
Theatre have found a better opportunity of showing us what they 
can de than they have hitherto enjoyed. There is a national 
flavour about the play which gives moreover an additional and 
welcome touch of novelty to the performance. In the part of an 
old Pennsylvanian Quaker, who is visited with an unseemly 
hankering after the frivolities of the world (we could have wished 
that the dramatist’s fantastic humour had spared’ our quaint and 
inoffensive friends the disciples of Fox and Barclay), Mr. James 
Lewis establishes his claim among us to be regarded as a comic 
character actor of very ‘original powers. Mr. G. H. Gilbert was 
hardly less successful in a part of a fresher and more sober cast. 
Miss Ada Rehan, on the other land, has not yet succeeded in 
removing the impression that her style is somewhat unrefined and 
artificial. 

Although some of our theatres not only keep open doors but are 
even decidedly prosperous—-the EMPIRE, the GalETy, the GLOBE, 
the PRince’s, the Savoy, the STRAND, and the ADELPHI being. 
perhaps the most notable examples—theatrical enterprise in London 
has now reached its lowest ebb. The HAYMARKET nevertheless 
re-opens this evening under the management of Mr. Brookfield 
with an excellent company; and that it is possible to achieve a 
managerial success, even in the heats of August, is shown by the 
instances cited. The chief picce at the Haymarket will bea new 
version by Mr. W. H. Pollock of a French comedy to which the 
name of Evergreen is given. In this Mr. Conway, Mr. Brook- 
field, Miss Julia Gwynne, Miss Augusta Wilton, Mr. Kemble, Mr. 
Stuart Dawson, and others will take part. The programme is 
completed by-a revival of Dibdin’s musical drama, Zhe Waterman, 
in which Mr, Herbert Reeves will play the part of Tom Tug. — 

"The revival of Zwelfth Night at the Lyceum is the subject of 
an interesting article from the pen of Mr. William Archer, which 
appears this month in Afacmillan’s Magazine. 

Pending the production of a new romantic spectacular drama by 
Messrs. Harris and Pettitt, DRurY LANE will re-open in September 
with a revival of Zhe World. 


Brighter weather favoured the concluding days at 


THE TURF. i 
Goodwood, but failed to impart real spirit to the meeting, which, 
from a purely racing point of view, was exceptionally dull. The 
Cup Day, hardly wortiy of the name, was only remarkable for the 
glimpse it gave visitors of the Duke of Portland’s famous three year 
old, St. Simon, who won the Cup as he liked from Ossian and 
Friday, whom that plucky sportsman, the Duke of Hamilton, started 


to make the semblance of arace. The Duke of Richmond in the 
Racing Stakes made mincemeat of Hermitage, whose Leger pro- 
spects do not seem inyproved, notwithstanding her previous defeat of 
Harvester. Stockholm, the winner of the Goodwood Stakes, carried 
her penalty successfully in the Corinthian Plate, though both Penguin 
and Mate were more fancied in the market. Sandiway partly atoned 
for her previous disgrace by winning the Nassau Stakes, but her Leger 
prospects also seem but poor. Luminary took the Molecomb Stakes; 
and Prism, the hero of the Leicester race, credited Lord Zetland 
with the Chesterfield Cup.—This week the racing at Brighton has not 
been very exciting. Antler, an outsider, won the Marine Stakes; 
and in a poor field of five Quilt was victorious in the Brighton 
Stakes. The Cup attracted only three to the post, and was won by 
Dalmeny, who beat the favourite, Lucerne, and Maid Marian. In 
the Corporation Stakes the unfortunate Laverock ran second to 
Debenture, a place which he has held in six races in succession.— 
Superba has held her own as first favourite for the St. Leger through 
the Sussex week, but Scot Free treads closely on her heels.— 
Reports from America state that the famous gelding, Parole, who 
won so many victories a few years ago during his visit to England, 
has broken down. He has been nine years on the turf, and has 
started in 123 races, of which he has won 59, while in 22 he was 
second, and third in 14. / 

CRICKET.——The Canterbury week has enjoyed thoroughly 
seasonable cricket weather, and the rank and fashion of Kent 
gathered in even greater numbers than usual at the old Cathedral 
city. lLocai patriotism was excited to its highest point by the 
victory of the county over the Australians, and it is no little to the 
credit of Kent that it is the only county which has actually beaten 
the Colonists. When, however, we reflect on the comparatively 
poor show which Kent has made in the inter-county matches this 
season, the uncertainty of cricket comes out in bold relief. ‘The 
Australians headed the Kent team by a few runs in the first innings, 
but 213 of the latter in the second they could only answer with 109, 
and thus they lost the game by 96 runs. For Kent Lord Harris 
scored 60 in his second innings, and when the match was over was 


carried in triumph to his tent.—At the Oval, last week, the 


Australians finished their match with the Players of England by 
beating them by nine wickets.—The third and last match, under the 
title of ‘*England vw Australia,” will commence at the Oval on 
Monday next.—In the absence of ‘‘ The Graces,” Nottinghamshire 
had no difficulty in beating Gloucestershire by ten wickets.—-At 
Brighton, on Saturday last, the Jockeys of England beat the 
Huntsmen. R 

AQUATICS.~—The Wingfield Sculls, the great amateur race for 
the Championship, were won, last week, by W. S. Unwin of 
Oxford, the hero of the ‘* Diamonds” at the recent Henley Regatta. 
There were four other competitors, but they had no chance with the 
Oxonian.—From the Antipodes we hear that Hanlan has accepted 
a challenge from W. Hearne of Wellington, New Zealand, to row 
a match for 200/. 

SHOOTING.——The reports from the grouse districts, both in 
Scotland and England, continue most favourable, and probably the 
results of the coming Twelfth will ‘* beat the record ” of any anni- 
versary for the last twenty years. ' 

ATHLETICS, —— Myers, the American Champion, failed on 
Monday last to beat his record of 48 3-5 seconds for a quarter of a 
mile, his time at Balham on Bank Holiday being 49 1-5 seconds. 
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1. Obstacle Race : .Climbing Over a Topsail.—2. Obstacle Race : Creeping Through Windsails.—3. Obstacle Race: Rope Entanglement.—4. Obstacle Race : Crawling Through Casks.— 
5. Hammock Race. 
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BriiiarRps.—At this game the record has again been beaten, 
W. J. Peall, ina match against W. Mitchell, having made a break 
of 1,2t1, including 394 consecutive spot strokes. The previous 
highest break was 1,055. 

CycLinc:——The prospect of constructing an asphalte cycling 
track from London to Brighton has many upholders. Information 
in reference to it may be obtained from!R. Varley, Esq., Laleham, 
Polworth Road, Streatham, S.W. 

* Tur GRaPHic ” WayzGoosE.——The twelfth annual dinner 
of the eneplovds of The Graphic newspaper was held on Saturday last at 
the Duke of Edinburgh Hotel, New Wimbledon, under the presidency 
of the Editor, Arthur Locker, Esq., supported by W. L. Thomas, Esq., 
and Henry Scott, Esq. Previously to the dinner athletic sports were 
held, and proved a great attraction. The first was 150 Yards’ Race, 
open to all evployés of the firm under thirty years of age, the winners 
being—T. L. Bell, first ; Metcalf, second ; Scott, third; H. Filkins, 
‘jun., fourth. Then followed 150 Yards’ Race for those between thirty 
and forty. Winners—Grover, first ; Stallard, second ; Ashdown, third; 
J. A. Heaton, fourth. 100 Yards’ Race (over fifty),—Purton, first; H. 
Filkins, sen., second. A Three-legged Race (75 yards).—Scott and 
Rowen, first ; Knight and Humphreys, second ; J. Filkins and Hay- 
ward, third. 100 Yards’ Sack Race—A. Bell, first ; Walker, second; 
Knowles, third; Ashdown, fourth. 100 Yards’ Egg and Spoon 
Race—Lauder, first; Walker, second; French, third; A. Bell, 
fourth; W. Hicks, fifth, 50 Yards’ Hopping Race—Metcalf, 
first ; H. Filkins, jun., second ; Humphreys, third ; French, fourth. 
100 Yards’ Consolation Race—G. Bell, first ; Hamlyn, second ; G. 
H. Thomas, third. The last, and perhaps the most interesting 


event of the day was a Flat Race of 150 Yards between Grover, T, L.. 


Bell, and Metcalf, the three runners most distinguished during the 
sports. The order of the finish was—T. L. Bell, first ; Grover, 
second; Metcalf, third. T. L. Bell becoming the champion runner 
of Zhe Graphic sports, his success is to be substantially recognised 
hereafter. The form of both Grover and Metcalf in this race was 
most exceptionally good, and would not have disgraced a more pre- 
tentious meeting. Messrs. Thomas and Scott officiated as judges. 


—— 
THE ITALIAN LAKES 


THE region of the Italian lakes is, in my own personal experience, 
the most delightful of all tourist wanderings. I have visited many 
of them, and some of them repeatedly ; Como, Maggiore, Lugano, 
Garda, Orta, Varese. It may be worth while to gather up some 
general features, and also to indicate some points of distinction. 
‘The St. Gothard Railway has to a remarkable degree opened up the 
Lake-land, and the multitude of tourists who used to limit themselves 
to Switzerland now increasingly press onwards. On the more 
remote lakes, such as Lago di Garda and Lago d’Orta, in bygone 
years, I have found myself almost the only Englishman, but now 
the English and Americans are everywhere. The opening of the 
St. Gothard line has certainly had a very injurious effect on the 
traffic over the other Passes. Last year I passed from the village of 
Spliizen over the St. Bernardino Pass to the southern slopes of the 
Alps. The season was very late; the summit of the Pass was all 
ice and snow, and so little were travellers expected that no prepara- 
tion was made for them at the Hospice hotel, and the hut of the 
Alpine Club was shut up. To come down to the shores of the 
Italian lakes was a sudden descent from midwinter to midsummer, 
Week alter week the traveller lingers in this enchanted region. 
The most beautiful and also the hottest of all the Jakes was doubt- 
less Como ; the coolest was unquestionably Varese. But Lake Como 
is enclosed by its immense mountains, while the town and big hotel 
of Varese prudently retire a few miles from the lake, and occupy 
high ground. Hither come out the Lombardian merchants and 
nobles, as a middle region between the Alps and their vast plain. 
The two great sources of interest on all the Jakes are the boating on 
the waters and the great ascents of the neighbouring mountains, 

Lugano is the lake that lies directly on the St. Gothard line. It 
is a lake of a peculiar character, and at the eastern end of extreme 
beauty. It has some mountains in its neighbourhood, where the 
ascents are not difficult, and which are famous for the extraordinary 
beauty of the panoramas which they command, Such are Monte 
Salvatore, close to the town; Monte Bré, just across the lake ; and 
Monte Generoso, near the Mendrisio station on the railway. The 
view from Monte Generoso, embracing some seventeen sheets of 
water, Monte Rosa, and the whole chain of Southern Alps, struck 
me as the most perfect view which I have ever seen in Switzerland. 
Near Lugano there is another mountain retreat at Lanzo, which is 
very picturesquely situated. For Lanzo I crossed the lake from 
Orio, and climbed up through the woods. When we emerged on 
the open mountain, night had fallen and the moon risen ; and the 
guide who carried my bag, beginning to cry, disclosed that he did 
not know the way. With a little difficulty I succeeded in soothing 
him, and we soon fell into the right track. I met him a few days 
later on one of the lake steamers, and he had the coolness to urge 
that I should pay him his money over again, on account of our 
difficulties the other evening. I was sorry to hear that since my 
last visit there had been a fatal accident on Monte Salvatore. 
There is an excellent path to the summit which ought to be adhered 
to, since for those who deviate from it there are the dangers of 
some frightful precipices. 
extraordinarily crowded, through the 7%~ Watroxal being held here. 
I was informed at one of the principal hotels that all the beds were 
let and all the prices doubled. The little town was gay with colour 
and music, many thousands being congregated here from all 
‘Switzerland. The circumstances were hardly encouraging for a 
prolorged stay. I walked over from Porlezzo to Menaggio, passing 
a delicious lakelet cn the way, and enjoying the famous view of 
Lake Como below the snow mountains. Tourists coming from 
I.anzo to the Porlezza end of Lake Lugano, when they get to Osteno 
should look at the wonderful gorge, as impressive in. its way as 
Pfaffers itself. ; 

Each lake has its peculiar character and its special admirers. 
Como includes the best characteristics of most of them. Unless for 
active mountaineers they are regions of luxury and laziness. The 
active mountaineers are in adecided minority. Italian fruits and 
vegetables are open to much criticism, but the grapes.and green 
figs are undeniable. The scenery of Mignon’s song and of Manzoni’s 
mountain village are found near Como. Here we have the groves 
of lemons and orange trees ; the marble steps descend into the lake; 
the tropical vegetation lines the terraces ;, the boats, with gay com- 
pany beneath their awning, and the light shallops dance across the 
waters, and some of the stately villas are ‘filled with magnificent 
treasures of Ar‘. On these shores are some of. the most palatial 
hotels in the world. The Villa d'Este, near the town of Como, is 
an example of this—once a Royal residence. Another example is 
the palatial hotel at Varese,-with its long succession of state-rooms 
and literally ‘‘marble halls.” It must, however, be said that 
‘‘marble halls” are not precisely the most wholesome kind of 
dwellings, for when heated on the terrace and in gardens tourists 
have to combine with romance the unpoetic element of rheumatism. 
The Lake of Varese isthe least sophisticated of all, and is close 
to several minor Jakes which'are practically unknown to travellers, 
It has an old-fashioned /ocanda, where good cheap Asti is to be 
obiained, and somewhat primitive boats. The noble villas in the 
neighbourhood of Varese—that of Castelbarco being pre-eminent— 
are fairly thrown open. There is also a Sacro Monti, where you 
climb, through a succession of terraces, and by many chapels, to a 
commanding view. The people who come to Varese do not make 


_Lake-land much more cheaply and much more ae ae 


Lugano for some weeks last summer was ° 


_refreshed the country and replenished the streams. 
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the least pretence of being “lacustrine.” Each locality has its 
special razson ad’étve. It may be fishing, or a celebrated mountain 
view, or ancient ruins, ora fine example of modern progress, or 4 
great social centre, The object of Varese is simply rest and social 
enjoyment. It resembles the Villa of the Decameron, to which the 
Florentine ladies retired to escape the plague which was raging 
within the city. Life is made up of drives, lounges, siestas, cazserce, 
novel-reading, and so on. 
real repose to those whose brains and energies have been severely 
taxed. There is one part of Lago Maggiore which has a larger 
variety of accessible objects of interest than any similar space on any 
other lake. We need hardly say that this is the district which com- 
prises Pallanza, Baveno, Stresa, Infra, the Borromeo Islands, and the 
Fishermen’s Islands. The eastern side of the lake is much less visited, 
and the convent of Santa Catherina'di Sasso, perhaps the place best 
worth seeing on Maggiore, is easily overlooked. Several of the 
villas best worth seeing in the neighbourhood belong to English 
people, It must be said that all through the Italian Lake-land the 
comforts of the English are especially studied, with an assiduity 
and success that leave nothing to be desired. The so-called English 
and American hotels are extremely expensive, but it is difficult to 
see how the terms can be diminished, if the scale of splendour is to 
be fetained. The prices of all fluids, however, is absurdly high. 
At a big hotel we pay three or four hundred per cent. beyond the 
charges of a café a few doors off. This is so far gond as promoting 
a high degree of temperance, and at an hotel it might be supposed 
that most people have taken the Blue Ribbon. Unfortunately it is 
not only wines and spirits, but tea and seltzer that are severely 
enhanced in price. The result is that even very wealthy people, 
who object to this system, too often adjourn to the cafés, Another 
result is that travelling in this region is too.much limited to the 
wealthier classes. This ought not to be the case, for living in 
Italy is much cheaper than living in England. So thorough a 
change—one so gratifying to eye, intellect, and heart—ought to be 
made as accessible as possible to all classes, being a kind of higher 
education in itself, If travellers will only learn enough of the 
language to make their wants intelligible, will be content with the 
meals of the people, will go to hotels which are clean and com- 
fortable without being ambitious, and will trust more to their own 
feet and arms and less to public conveyances, they will do the 


A CoMPARISON OF SEASONS.——-It is somewhat remarkable that 
from the commencement of thé century the years coming fifth in 
each decade—that is, 1804, 1814, and so on—have borne a striking 
resenblance to one another, both as regards weather and as regards 
harvest yields. The only year which did not give a fine wheat crop 
was 1824, and in this year the yield was. spoilt by electrical summer 
rains, such as—during the last fortnight of July, at least—threatened 
asimilar calamity in the present year. The year 1814 was extra- 
ordinarily rich in its harvest yield, 1834, 1804, 1854, 1864, 1874, 
and 1844 following about in order named, but all being over 
average. The comparison is of happy augury for 1884, and the 
present year looks as though it really would strengthen what is at 
least a noteworthy coincidence. 

New Corn is already appearing in the markets, and the wheat is 
generally a plump, well-nourished sample, rather above than under 
average weight, but owing more than usual to moisture, The red 
wheat is particularly soft. Some new barley of fair quality has been 
shown in London, and we have seen a few splendid samples in 
Suffolk, where, however, the barley is very variable, and the oats a 
light crop. Oats are also reported as light in East Kent; but in 
the more important oat-growing districts of the West and North the 
crop is likely to be quite an average. Some new maple peas are to 
be bought in the Eastern and Midland Counties, 605. being the price 
made, The present prices for wheat, barley, and oats are extremely 
low, and the farmer, accordingly, cannot be expected to hurry 
forward supplies, i 

THE WuHeEaT Crop is now in full process of reaping, but the 
crop is not yet made, immense breaaths of wheat are lodged, much 
of the straw is broken or twisted, and many fields are affected with 
mildew, though the progress of this parasitic fungus has been 
checked by the weather of the past ten days. Making all allowances, 
however, we may expect a full mean yield, for this year’s character 
so far differs from years like 1879 and 1881 that deductions in the 
present case have to be made from an over-average promise, whereas 
on the other occasions the serious deficiency was caused by some- 
thing being taken from a crop already light. The North of England 
has yet another fortnight ‘‘for the corn to ripen as much by day as 
by night,” as the proverb has itof August weather. A good yieldis 


generally expected north of the ‘Tweed. 


IN THE HoME CouNTIES wheat is a variable crop, a heavy 
yield on heavy Jand and a light yield_on light land being the 
tule, though exceptions are frequent, Oats are an unsatisfactory 
crop, particularly in East Kent and in Sussex, Barley is of better 
quality than usual, and this is very important in the case of a crop 
where malting quality. makes a ditference of at least half a sovereign 
on the quarter. The bulk varies a good deal, perhaps it is a full 
average on the heavier lands, and ten per cent. under average else- 
where. Hops, a trustworthy correspondent informs us, vary in 
Sussex and the Weald from four to seven cwt. an acre on present 
promise. The strawberry season just concluded has proved very 
profitable to the farmers of West Kent and Sussex and South 
Hampshire. . 

In THE WEsT oF ENGLAND the rains of July have greatly 
cd th The wheat has 
been laid in some places, but not to a serious extent. There is 
however, a good deal of rust upon the blade. The hot weather of 
the past ten days has brought the crop very rapidly forward, and 
the colour of the fields shows that in another week reaping can safely 
be commenced. Oats have just begun cutting, and while they seem 


to be a tolerably heavy crop the straw does not often show that ‘ 


bright colour which adds so’much to the beauty and quality of the 
crop. Potatoes have grown astonishingly within the past three 
weeks, and turnips are recovering much of their lost position, A 
good deal of hay lying out,in the fields has been stewed by the close 
hot weather, but most farmers were early with their haymaking this 
year. , ‘ 

SHEAF-BINDERS.——The trials of sheaf-binders, under the 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society, began on Wednesday at 
Dinthill, near Shrewsbury, and are now in progress. There are 
eighteen entries of sheal-binding reapers with other than wire-bind- 
ing material, and three sheaf-binders where the material is other 
than wire. It .will be seen that the Royal Society condemn the use 
of wire altogether. ‘The reapers have already been tried in fields of 
oats, and are now being tried in fields of barley and oats. The same 
; t The principal 
agricultural implement makers in the country have entered for the 
competition, and the awards are expected with much interest by all 


arable farmers. |, - : 
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DurHamM County SHow has just been held, and seems to have 
been tolerably satisfactory, although the shorthorns were not so 
strong as one might have expected to find them in the ancient cradle 
of that famous race. Polled Angus and Galloway, on the other 
hand, were somewhat stronger than we had looked to see, The 
dairy cattle were very ordinary. The sheep were first-class; and 
the Border Leicesters deserved all the notice they attracted. The 
show of pigs was select—small, but-very good. The principal prize 
winners were Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. St. John, Ackers, and Mr. 
Stephenson for cattle; Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Annandale for 
sheep ; Mr. Robinson and Mr. Strickland for swine. 

THE WORCESTERSHIRE SHOW has just been held at Pershore, 
the famous centre of the plum-growing district. The farmers living 
round about the quiet, old-world town are not very jubilant this. 
year, as the plums are a variable and_often a short crop, and the 
pears are a very thin show of fruit. The Show was held on the 
beautiful Abbey grounds, and numbered some 318 entries. A good 
Flower Show, which was held at the same time, added to the 
attractions of the meeting very considerably. The shorthorn 
classes were well filled, and the quality was above the average. 
Sheep were fair, and there was a small but very good show of pigs. 
There was an interesting show of implements, and the new process, 
“‘ensilage,” was introduced to the notice of the local farmers. 
The managers of the exhibition were not successful in spoiling the 
gathering by want of management in some things and unnecessary 
interference in others, but they did succeed in provoking more than 
one well-known journal to omit all account of their Show. 

THE HUNTINGDONSHIRE SHOW has just been held at Ramsey, 
and, though a small one, the quality of the exhibits was uniformly 
high. The horse classes were especially good. The shorthorns 
shown were very few; but these were excellent types of what 
farmers should strive to sécure for their farms. Some good short- 
wool sheep were shown. ‘There was some attempt at holding an 
exhibition of butter ; but the result was not satisfactory, only about 
three lots ‘escaping the local farmers’ judgment of being ‘wonderful 
ordinary.” 

APPROACHING, SHOWS include Agricultural Exhibitions at 
Carlisle, on the 8th August; Morpeth, on the r4th; Tunbridge 
Wells, on the same day; Keighley, on the 16th ; Blackpool, on the 
ioth; Crook, on the 20th; Shotley Bridge, on the same day; 
Llandudno, on the 21st; Pen-y-bont, on the 22nd; and Whitby, 
also on the 22nd. August. 

SHEEP SALES are commencing briskly. At Hornington the ram 
lambs fetched a good average ; but ewes were parted with at con- 
siderably under last year’s terms. The annual sale’ from Mr. 
Howard’s noted flock of Oxford Downs was held at Biddenham on 
Friday; but the prices obtained were rather disappointing. The 
best buyers were from Scotland. At Whitechurch a very big sale 
and gathering have taken place, and the prices obtained have been 
better than expected. The Watercombe sale also realised satisfac- 
tory prices, though the big figures of 1883 were not repeated. The 
Broadfield sale of Cotswolds was a good one, and the Botham sale 
record beat that of last year. Huxham and North Stoke sales have 
also given good prices. 


AT THE OPENING THIS WEEK of the first Assizes held in Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice Wills received 
congratulatory addresses, that from the Birmingham Law Society 
specially congratulating Mr. Justice Wills, whose father had been 
one of its members. It was, it seems, the father, not the son, who 
wrote the work on ‘‘ Circumstantial Evidence ” inaccurately 
ascribed to Mr. Justice Wills in the biographical notices of him 
which appeared at the time of his elevation to the Bench. 


A ForTNIGHT AGO THE CHANCERY Division was asked to 
sanction an agreement between the Treasury and the Duke of Marl- 
borough for the commutation of the perpetual pension granted to 
the first Duke and successors after his victory of Blenheim. The 
amount of the pension is now 4,000/., and the sum agreed on for its 
commutation is 107,780/, to be invested in Bank Stock. As, how- 
ever, the annual sum to be yielded by this investment would be less 
than that now payable, Vice-Chancellor Bacon defefred giving the 
sanction applied for until it was shown that the commutation was 
for the benefit of the infant Marquis of Blandford and of the other 
persons interested in the remainder. ‘he guardian of the Marquis, 
with Lord Randolph Churchill and the others concerned, having 
intimated their opinion that the commutation would be beneficial, 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon granted the order askect for, so that this one 
at least is eliminated from the list of perpetual pensions denounced 
by Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Tie CHANCERY DIvIsION have given a decision of considerable 
importance to trustees in a suit brought by a widow against the 
survivor of her two trustees and the executors of the other. The 
trustees had sold out of the Three per Cents., and invested in a 
mortgage on a dwelling-house at Liverpool the sum of 5,000/, left 
them in trust for the widow and her children. The value of the 
house has considerably diminished since the mortgage was executed, 
and no interest has been paid since October, 1883. Mr. Justice 
Kay ordered the surviving trustee and the executors of the other to 
replace the 5,000/., on payment of which they would of course be 
entitled to the mortgage. He grounded this decision on two facts 
brought out in evidence, one that the valuer on whose report 
the defendants’ solicitors recommended the investment, was not a 
properly qualified person, and was employed by the mortgagee, with 
the expectation of a commission, to find a borrower ; and the other, 


’ that 5,000/ was much more than that half of the estimated value 


which, according to the general rule, should be the maximum lent 
Ly trustees on house property. Mr. Justice Kay would not admit 
the validity of the defendants’ plea that the valuer had not been 
chosen by themselves, but by their solicitors. 

Tur Wirk oF A LiTiGANT in a suit now pending in the Chancery 
Division having sent to one of the junior clerks in Chambers a 
cheque, with promises of 2007. to him, anda much larger sum to 
the Senior Clerk, if her husband’s case could be expedited, appeared 
before Mr. Justice Chitty, who asked for an explanation of her con- 
duct. She did not know, she said, that she had been doing wrong ; 
her husband was constitutionally timid, and, for seven years he 
had been trying to get justice. On Mr. Justice Chitty pointing out 
to-her the error of her ways, she consented to apologise, and was 
dismissed, with a warning that ifshe repeated the offence she might 
be sent to prison. 

Tur GENERAL BoaRD OF STUDIES at ‘Cambridge propose to 
appoint, early in the Michaelmas Term, a Reader in English Law, 
with a salary of 300/, per annum. 

THE Supscriprion has been completed for the presentation to 
London University of a portrait of its former Vice-Chancellor, the 
late Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, who was also the first of 
its graduates to attain that position. The commission is to be given 
to Mr. John Collier, whose previous portrait of Sir George Jessel 
has been engraved. 
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To Advertisers, (Papers, &c, &c.). 


To the Publishers of Newspapers and Magazines, and to all others whose 


WEBB'’S 
TRAVELLING 


BAGS. 


[LLUSTRATED 
Bas (CATALOGUE 


FREE 


CO*FORD GI BEET, .W,, 


AND 
ANSION House 


BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Lonpon. 


MAanurFacTory: 
NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD 


business bears any connection with advertising. 


(The First Number of the“ Advertisers’ Guardian ” 
and Provincial Newspapers, and its “ 


exposition of the Country 


" received favourable ‘* Notices” from numbers of London 


paper trick” remains uncontradicted). 


Price 2s. 6d. No. 2 of 


THE “ADV 


ERTISERS’ GUARDIAN, 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HAL, 


BY 


LOUIS COLLINS, 


4 WINE OFFICE 


To be published in time for the Winter Season, 


COURT, LONDON, 


will, AS PROMISED, appear in book form (large note size, 


bound like Blackwood”) and contain not less than Firty pages of Original Matter 
(exclusive of Advertisements). 


It will include A Serectep List of not less than 
Five Huxnprep Newspapers and MaGazines (in 
alphabetical order) in Lonpon, the PRovINcES, 
Wa es, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, the CuHanneL Is- 
LANDS, Inp1a, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AMERICA 

ae and EvROPE, 

In addition to the ordinary copies that will be sold, 
there will bea guaranteed circulation to every first- 
rate Advertiser in Qucen, Field, Graphic, Illustrated 
London News, Punch, Vines, Standard, Daily Tele- 
graph, Daily News, Morning Vost, Pall Malt Gazette, 
St. Fames s Gazette, Globe, Echo, Manchester Guardian, 
Leeds Mercury, Birmingham Daily Post ; also to every 
first-class Advertiser in the chief papers, generally, 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Untike the other “works” on Advertising before 
the public, it will in no sense bea puff of the writer's 
business (its Advertisement Columns being open to 

-other Advertisement Agents and Contractors), or of 
any paper or magazine. a 
fHE MATTER will deal with every kind of subject 
aflecting the general advertiser in the Daily _.an 
Weekly Press, and will treat, further than in No. I 
(Every Copy CrrcuLarep), of the preposterous 
schemes of the gentlemen dealing in what is called 
Country Newspaper Advertising at about dd. a line; 
and ‘no advertisement will be taken from “ papers ” 
figuring on the five or six lists of the gentlemen whose 
practices are here alluded to. Mr. Collins therefore 
submits that his work is entitled to the support of the 
best media, both as Advertisers and as Subscribers 
for a number of copies. < 
(There will be no personal canvas for advertisements 
for this work). 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISING, 

Page of Type, § in. deep by 5 in. wide, 
(The work will not_be yulgarised by having Adver- 
tisements opposite Title, Preface, Contents, &c., &c.) 
Ordinary Pages. . per inch, across page 158. 


Four spaces 0n FRONT OF COVER; at TOP, BOTTOM, 
and at EACH SIDE of TITLE, _, 
one incu deep; Top, 45; Bottom, 44; Side (each) 


£3 10S. 

The Advertisements, ike the list of papers, will be 
arranged alphabetically, and where some, may appear 

Special positions reference to such positions will be 
made in the alphabetical list of Advertisements, 

Advertisements from Persons other than Newspaper 
Proprietors—such as Advertisement Agents, Artists, 
Designers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Printers, Photo- 
graphers on Wood, c., &c., will be classed 
separately. : 

The great expense of time, labour, and money 
attendant upon the production and judicious circula- 
tion, of the above induces Mr, Collins to ask the 
publishers of really valuable media, and _ others 
connected with Advertising, to favour him with their 
orders for the. insertion of their Advertisements, not 
because it is necessary or expedient for them to do so 
at the present time so much ag their, being interested 
in the Cause of Legitimate Advertising to such an 
extent as to wish TO BEAR A PART in enabling him 
to put the Truth before the public, and thus in some 
degree, at least, crush out the Ignorance which has 
too long prevailed—even to the prejudice of first-class 
Newspapers and Magazines. 

Every Advertisement should state IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING ORDER—(1) Name of Publication, (2) Where 
Published, (3) When Published, (4) Price of Publica- 
tion, (5) Whether blocks are taken or not. (6) Price 

er inch for 1, 6,13, 26, 39, 52. &c., insertions, ‘3 

ate of going to Press, (8) Size of Publication, (9 
Number of Pages; as these informations will not 
appear in the. list of papers, &c., the author only 
being responsible for giving the names of what he 
considers the best media. , 

Any information not at the command of Mr. 
Collins will be thankfully received ‘and embodied in 
What he wants to do, in addition to 


Second Page, Cover. « ” " zis, | the work. e in ac ; 
Opposite Page, Cover. » ” ais, | writing a good book, is to supplement it with a list of 
T Bird Page, Coyer. A sk a gos, | really the best publications in every town, | and 
Opposite Page Cover. . ks a 20s.'| assistance in this respect will be duly appreciated 
Back Page, Cover . . ve Pe 42s. | from those haying a good local knowledge. 

Pages, 3, and } Pages, pro rata. Terms net. 
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WAUKENPHAST'S 


BST WEST END BOOTS 
anp SHOES. AEWA¥S READY. 


GENTLEMEN’S PARK BOOTS. 

ELEGANT STYLES. 

‘LADIES’ GLACE AND 

GLOVE KID BUTTON BOOTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
LAWN TENNIS SHOES. 


and your number will be registered for future orders. This 
ll the advantages arising from special lasts at much less cost. 


Choose your fit, 
system gives a! 


SPECIALITIES— GENTLEMEN'S TOUR 
BOOTS, LADIES’ TOUR BOOTS. 


DR. DE JONGHS. 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


The only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 
CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anp WASTING DISEASES oF CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D. 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
li The value of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
ane Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number 0 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
edmitted by the world of medicine ; but, in addition. 
peste found ita remedy of great power in the treat- 
aver of many Affections of the Throat and Larynx, 
av cially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
stain life when everything else fails.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 


Phys. How. for Diseases of the ‘Throat and Chest. 
enjored i ong been aware_of the great reputation 
into m bs the Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil introduce 
Teeonnine ical practice by Dr. de Jongh, and_ have 
fern, nended it with the utmost confidence. I have 

hronie G de Jongh'’s Oil very useful in cages of 
compli ough, and especially in Laryngeal Disease 

Picated with Consumption.” 


HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


1s, Royal Nat. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 
nny have convinced myself that in Pubercular and 
the various forms of Strumous ‘Disease, Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater 
therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil, 
with which I am acquainted. | It was especially 
noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients 
had never been able to retain or digest 


il, that Dr. de ongh’s Oil was not 
Pe and with marked 


protested they 
other Cod Liv 
only tolerated, but taken readily, 


benefit.’ —— 
DR. PROSSER JAMES, 

Lecturer on Mat. Med., London, Hos; ital. E 

“Dr. de jongh's Light-Brown Cod, Liver | Qil 
contains the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Heneg its value, not 
only in’ Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but ina 
great number of cases to which the Profession is 


extending its use.” 


all Chemists and Druggists 


Fe COLLIS 
ROWNE'’S 
HLORODYNE. 


THE OR 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
R. J. C, BROWNE (late 


Army Medical Staff) discovered 
a remedy, to clenote which he coined the 
word CHLORODYNE, Dr. Browne is 
the Sole Inventor, and it is therefore 
evident that, as he has never published 
Ch the formula, anything else sold under the 
a] name of CHLORODYNE must be a 

3] piracy. 


Att ATTEMPTS AT 
ANALYSIS have failed to discover 


Ne its composition, 
‘DE kowSQEEIS 


BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for’ 


(CHOLERA, 
YSENTERY, 
PIARR HEA. 


“Earl Russell communicated to , the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from Her Marcin Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
yaging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy ofany service was CHLORO 
DYNE.”’—See Lancet, December 31, 1883. 


GENERAL BOARD OF 


. I “HE 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient. 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 


Simla.—January 5, 1880. 
To J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 

Dear Sir,—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this justly- 


not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whethera better is im- 
ported ‘into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent., We could multiply in- 
stances ad apie ent of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dynein Diarrhoeaand Dysentery, Sree 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa genera! seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observationtduring many years, In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. We have never used ‘any other 
form of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's, froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, andalso from a’sense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are Of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne’s isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike. | | : 
eare Sir, faith tally yours, 
SYMES and CO 
Members of the Pharm, Society ot Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


D® 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
WwW. Page Wood stated publicly in Court 
that r, J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that ithad been sworn te. 
—See the Times, July 13, 1884. 


jJ.. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 
which assuages pain of every kind, 
affords a calm and. retreshing sleep 


D® 


WITHOUT HEADACHE, and 
invigorztes the Nervous System when 
exhausted. 

OLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, : 


COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE _ most effectually 
telieyes those too often fatal diseases, 


D® 
_ CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(CELORSDERE 


Ranidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, PALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
EURALGIA, RP HEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of genuine CHLO- 
RODYNE bears on the Governme:t 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, rs. 14d.. 25. 9d., 48. 6d. 
.T. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


A 


WIDOW LADY who has a large 
family entirely dependent upon her for support, 
earnestly entreats orders for Exquisite Art Embroidery 
or Paintings on Satin, or in fact any kind of artistic, 
work. She would thankfully take half the value ot 
her work in left-off clothing in fair condition, Fullest 
articulars and references gladly given.— dress: 
EVELYN, Messrs. H. King and Co., Bankers and 
East India Agents, 63, Cornhill, London. 


} H EAD MASTERS. 
The present Head Masters of Eton, Harrow, 
and Wellington 


College, and the late Head Master 
and Second Master of Winchester, all received their 


early training at one private school, called Eagle 


House. 

Up to 1847 the School was conducted by"Rev. FE. 
Wickham ; was removed by Rev. Dr. Huntingfield, 
his successor, to imbledon in 1860; and is, now 
carried on there by Rev. A. N. Malan, whose pupils, 
without any extra pressure of work, have gained 
many Open Scholarships at Eton, Winchester, and 
other Public Schools, two this last term at Rugby and 
Radley. 

The House stands on seven acres of ground, close 
to Wimbledon Common. 


For terms, &c. address Rev. A. N, MALAN, 
Eagle House, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


*ALMAINE’S PIANOS, Half- 
Price. From £to. 
AMERICAN 


ORGANS. from £5, All Full 
Compass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage free and 
all risk taken. Easiest: terms arranged, Old 
repaired or taken in exchange. Liberal 
slowed, Established 100 years.—91, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, City, E.C 


S Rod a ak wa , 
Sold Osty in Capsuled Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.j Pints, 4s. 9d. Quarts, 95, BY 


ANSAR, HARFORD and°@O. 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CO., 210, gs 
CAUTION—Zesise mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior hinds, 


HAIR DESTROVER for superfiuous 

Hair on the face. 3s.6d. Sent secretly packed, 
ostamps. Complexion Pills,zs.9d. Golden Hair Wash, 
s,6d.-ALEX.ROSS,21 Lamb's Conduit St.,London. 


esteemed medicine has earned for itself 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT 
ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


UEEN MAB. By Lord James 


Douetas. In z vols. 


REAM FACES. By the Hon. 


D Mrs, FeTHERSTONHAUGH. Ir 2 vols, 


YRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Helen 


Matuers. 3 vols. 5 
ERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. 
L! 
R! 


RippELy. 3 vols. 
TTLE LADY LINTON. By 
MISS BRADDON’SNEW BOOK ror SUMMER 
: READERS. 
Price 2s. bds., 2s, 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. morocco, postage 4d. 


Mr. Barrett. 3 vols. 

CHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
LOWER and WEED, &c. 

J.and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BVERY LADY, 


EVERY GENTLE- 
MAN, 


E VERY HOUSE-. 
HOLD, 
EVERY TRAVELLER, 


EVERY SPORTS. 


B4v 


DEL 


TES 


1s. 6d. 


HOLESALE OF 


MAN, 

SHOULD KEEP A BOTTLE. 
SUCH AS 
BRUSHES & COMBS, 
all kinds, and takes stains off Marbl: 

ES, and 
Full Diregions on the Bottles. 
OMNED and CO., 


-|Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stin; 
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es PERIODICAL SALE. 


OTICE.—LAST FEW DAYS. 
JAY'S PERIODICAL SALE will NOT be 
continued after SATURDAY. the 18th inst. 


NOTICE.— On much of the remain- 
ing Stock extra Reductions have been made. 
especially on rich fone 


N OTICE.—A Reduction of from 20 
to 30 Guineas on Model French Costumes. 
AY'S. 
NOTICE. Rich and Fashionable 
COSTUMES, in good condition, at one-third 
of the original cost in Pats 


C OST UMES. — French Model 
COSTUMES, made by Worth, Pingat, and 


others. 
JAY'S. 
A Bi ees of SILK COS- 


UMES, 4 guineas each, including sufficient 
stlk for a Bodice (unmade). 


RENADINE COSTUMES, from 


1 Guinea, including sufficient grenadine for 
1 Bodice (unmade).—JAY'S. 


i | “RAVELLING and SEASIDE 
COSTUMES, made up in the best, taste and 
oxcellent materials, £1 18s. 6d. each —JAY’S. 


ANTLES.—LACE MANTLES, 

rice 64 guineas, late 20 guineas, and Paris 

Model Krantles of all kinds, especially Ottoman, 
Sicilienne, and Gauze Velvets of the best models 
and newest patterns, proportionately cheap—JAY’S. 


Black SILKS of every descrip- 
tion reduced in price, including Lyons Figured 
Silks, at 2s. od. per yard—JAY'S. 


7 He BLACK STUFF DEPART- 
MENT, comprising every fashionable, and 


the present Season, 

Ape 

The London -General. Mourning Warehouse, Regent 

Street, 

BOATING AND FISHING.—To 
LET, Furnished, _Twelve-roomed Villa, 

Seven Bed and three Sitting Rooms. Healthy, beauti- 

‘uly situated, good garden. and close to Teddington 

Lock and Boathouse. 


Ten minutes from Railway, 
Bushey Park, &c.. Or part of house by arrangement, 
—Address Ovingdean, 


iverside, Teddington. 
A ‘NURSERY CARD, 
On Rollers for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, éd., 
or on Linen and Varnished, 1s. 6d. Free by post for 


7 or 19 stamps. 

WHAT TO DO AND HOW TQ DO IT. . 
Simple Directions for Immediate, Treatment in 
Twenty Cases of Accident and Sudden TIilness 
Common to Children. : F 

It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken 
Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child Crowing, Choking, 
Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, 
s, Substances 
in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, 
Buttons, &c., Wounds. Published by 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 
48, Threadneedle Street and 170, Piccadilly. 


useful fabric suited for 
in prices.—JAY'S. 


ie) 


BEVERY COTTAGE, 
BEVERY HOSPITAL, 
It thoroughly cleanses all articles o' 
HE TOILET, 
S PONGES, which it 
completely renovates. 
ATHS, &c, BOT- 
TLES, and GLASSWARE o 
and Ivory, 

OF all CHEMISTS, CO-QPERA 
TIVE STO PERFU 
MERS throughout the kingdom 

Hl Le REDLIONSQUARE,W.C. 
C HOLERA. 


Fav D'EL TEB is a means of 
< 7 prevention. . : 

The proprietors have much satisfaction in bringing 
the enclosed testimonial to public notice. 

Translation of letter from Captain pz Barre, of the 
ship Combatriote :-— 


" Constantinople, June 20, 1834 

“We had a case of cholera on board during our 
yoyage_ here. I wish to tell you that we emp oyed 
your EAU DEL TEB largely, All about the 
patient was washed in a solution of it, while the 
berths of all on. board were washed with it, Owiny 
to these and other precautions the disease was, con- 
fined io one man. I consider it. most essential tc 
cleanliness cn shipboard, in hospital, in fact every- 
where where ja: ge numbers of people are compelied to 
dwel! rogether. We put a few spoonfuils of it ina 
queket or waier, in which the linen is soaked, and I 


E,UCALYPTERA. 
EUCALYPTERA. 


An Infallible Cure for HEADACHE, SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
The Inventor of this Lotion hayme for many years 
made the causes and cure of Headache his particular 
study, has succeeded in producing a combination, 
which immediatel, hon application cures the 
severest forms of Neura gia,and Pain in the Head, 
Restores the Spirits from a Condition of Exhaustion 
and Depression, and by its soothing influence upon 
the Brain promotes Refreshing Sleep; while in con- 
sequence of its directly healing action on. the Skin, it 
removes all Roughness, Redness, and Unsightly 
Eruptions from the Complexion, to which it imparts 
a ‘delicate bloom and fairness., The delicious frag- 
rance of Eucalyptera combined with its Antiseptic 
properties renders it a luxury without which no lady’s 
toilet table, sick room, or traveller's outfit can be 
considered complete. An external remedy. 
Of all Chemists, in bottles _at_2s. d.and 4s. 6d. 
Sole Wholesale Agents, BARCLA and SONS, 


pianos } 
prices ; 


qelieve all germ 


42s. 


2 
6 
4 


1 Muslin Robe, t 
1 Muslin Robe, richly trimm2d 


4 Tucked 


sof contagion are thus destroyed. 


(Signed) GEORGES DE BARRE 


Farringdon Street, London, 


BABY 


and 63s. 


2 Fine Lawn Shirts, trimmed Real Lace 
Longcloth 


NightGowns .  . .- 


Hair Cord Monthly Gowns 
Muslin Robes, tucked 


rimmed work, 


Petticoats 


6 Saxony Day Flannels.- ae 
4 Welsh Night Flannels ee 2 
4 TwillSwathes «+ 


3 Dozen 
3 Flannel 


2 Macintosh Pilches, 2s. : 


Diapers 


Pilches be J oty the SS 
1 Sheet, 5s. 6d. . 


1 Nursing Apron, ss. 6d. ; 2 Flannel, 5s. 6d. 
2 Flannel Head Squares 


1 Flannel 
1 Flannel 


Head Square, embroidered 
‘Wrapper - # . w : 


6 Quilted Bibs . 


bs 
x 
T 
4 : 
1 Ladi 
2 


| 


| Any 


LADIES’ 


Sitk Hoods. a a oe My OF 
Handsome Cloak, trimmed Lace and Satin . 
Berceaunette, trimmed Mustinette, fully fitted 
Basket to match, fully fitted 
Swanbill Belt (Regi 
Boxes Danish Safety Pins 


stered) a 


‘Excellent guality and good taste.’ 
Lhe Queen. 


LINEN. 


Flannel Morning Wrappers, 21s. 
Cashmere Tea Gowns, 42s. 


Poms) 


Ob Fe] |e RruuEn race 


Mt 


be Wwe OOO ADU TU HO 


OM HUWODODDODOOHOOHORM OHA 
boonovananecannanowmmo0000n0% 


OOADADAAN 


£26 8 0 


Single Article can be had on application ; and, in ordering the above Layette, anything if wished 


can be omitted when not required. 


CHEQUES CROSSED LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE 


ADDLEY BO 


WAREHOUSE, ~ 37, 


URNE,. 


PICCADILLY, ’W. 


(OPPOSITE ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, LONDON). 
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HAPPELL and CO.'S 
NEW and POPULAR SONGS. 
OTHER. InC,D,andE. Words 
by F. E. WeaTHERLY. P. Tostr. 


T VESPERS. P. Tosti. 
T VESPERS oe four keys). 
~ LOSTI. 
WHERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


IstpoRE DE Lara. 
rice 2s, each net, postage free. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 


15, Poultry, 


( SHAPPELL and COQ.’s ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church, School, 

or Drawing Rooms from Six to 130 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 
50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 

ORGAN.. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 

Sub and_Super Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved 
Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 

CHAPPELL and CO.. New Bond St., and Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 1s Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 


ORGANS. | 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. f 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S 
ORGANS haye been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 


others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 


lation, handsome in design, and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St. and Poultry. 


“JUST FOR THE OLD LOVE'S 


SAKE. New Song by Mrs. HENRY SHIELD. 


UST FOR THE OLD LOVE’S 
SAKE, 2,000 sold in the last four months. The 
Press write: ‘'Both words and music very charming. 
The prettiest song of the season. Words sentimental 
but sensible, Will rival in popularity ‘In the Gloam- 
ing.” In C, compass C to E; in D, from D to F 
sharp ; in F, from Eta A. D is the best key, 2s.. of 
MOUTRIE and SON, 53, Baker Street, London, W. 


HARLES HALLE’S Practical 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
New Edition: the two first sections enlarged. 


CHARLES HALLE’S New Pranororte Tutor, 


The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272a, Regent Circus, 


london ; 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


EAN TO WAIT FOR 
SONG. Corsrorp Dick. 
HIC-A-CHOC WALTZ. 
By J. G. Monrertore. 
ARITANA. Fantas: 
By Georce F 


L=®4TH and ROSS’S COLUMN 


REDERIC WEST. 25. net. 


By GrorcE Freperrc WEsrT. 2s. net. 


OBERT COCKS and CO., New 
BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


MORLEY and CO. (the Pub- 


« lishers of LADDIE and Ciro Pinsuti's 
st successes) beg to announce that 
ely secured the manuscripts of the 


newest and greate: 
they have fortunat 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Pub- 
LISHERS. 
FULL LISTS FREE BY POST. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVEL. 
NGLEHEART and DOUBLE. 


FACE: A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Author of It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
AINT MUNGO’S 


Saran Tytver, Author of '‘ The Bride’s Pass,” 
3 vols., crown 8yo, 1 


CITY. By 


QUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
RINCESS NAPRAXINE. 
Ouipa. 3vols., crown 8vo, At all Libraries 
“More interesting even than ‘Under Two 
It will rank among the very best of OQuida's n 
—Evening News, 


NEW_NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "ALL 
SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” * 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By 
Watter Besant, 

‘A real tourde force. Mr. Besant’s a’ 
before been shown so cons 
book isa genuine romance. . . . 
doubt that the book will have the success which it 
fully deserves,”—A thenaunt, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LOVE THE DEBT.” 
DRAWN GAME. 


3 Yols,, crown 8vo. ari 2 
“ A deliciously humorous book, containing creations 
ot character worthy of Dickens.’— Whitehall Review, 


KATHARINE SAUNDERS'S NEW STORIES. 
LVAGE, by SEA and 


By Mrs. Cooper (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 
3 vols., crown 8yo, at all libraries. 


UNDER GLAD. 


bility has never 
Th 


picuously., 2. . 
There can be n 


Atall libraries. 


HEART SA 


FNGLAND 


HIRTS.— FORD’S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. ~ Great improvements have been 

| FORD'S EUREKA 

SHIRTS, celebrated for their superior fitting. Six 
for 308., 498., 458., sent by parcels post free to your 
door, Write for Tilustrated self-measure- and ail 
Paciiculats free by post.—-R. FORD and CO., 41, 


made in the manufacture 0! 


oultry, London. 


GIDIUS—The only FLANNEL 


SHIRTS that never shrink in washing—not 
if washed 100 times. Made in mixed colours, greys, 
drabs, browns, &c., 13s. 6d.; three for 39s. 6d., by 
parcels post paid. Write for patterns and self: 


measure—To be had only of R. FORD and CO. 
41. Poultry, London. 


By Justiy H. McCarruy, MP. 
rown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


EACONSFIELD: 
A BIOGRAPHY. 

T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
dition, with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


ADEMY NOTES, 1880-4. 


With over 700 Facsimile Illustrations. 
Complete in 1 yol., cloth limp, Ss. 
[Im 


NGLISH CARICATU 

SATIRE ON NAPOLEON .THE FIRST. 
By Jounw Asuton, Author of “Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne. 


LORD B 


GOLDEN HAIR. — ROBARE’S 


AUREOLINE produces the beautiful golden 
eu Warranted perfectly harm- 


colour sa much admire L 
less. Price 5s. 6d. and tos. 6d., of all the principal Per 
fumers and Chemists throughout the World.— 

sale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London 


“"TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
ROYAL KENTISH HOTEL. 


Under New Managemant. Tariff_and Boarding 
i CLEAVE. 


Terms of the Proprietor, J. 


W. M. TURNER’S VIGNETTE 

* DRAWINGS. Chromo-Lithographed from the 
Originals in the NATIONAL GALLERY by 
express permission. The first series of eight in port- 


clio. Price ares ublished. 
GEORGE ROWNEY and CO., 64, Oxford Street, 


and 195, Piccadilly (Prince's Hall), London. 


With 120 Ilustrations from the Originals. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 285. 


HE PATIENT’S VADE 
MECUM: How to Benefit by Medical Advice 


By Witutam Kyicnt, M.R.CS., and Epwarp 
Crown 8yva, fs., cloth, rs, 6d, 


E ROYAL GUIDE to the 
LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. 


Showing in Alphabetical Order their Name, Date of 


Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual I 
Officials, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d, 


LONDON 3 
CHATTY 


hole” 


O and WINDUS, 


T. ANNE’S HILL RHYDRO- 


PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, CORK.— 
Magnificent Baths, Tennis. Billiards, Mild Climate, 


situated in the midst of beautiful scenery. Three 
Two hours from Black- 


hours tail from Killarney 


water (Irish Rhine). In sight of Groves and Castle 
of Blarney. Terms et as. od. to £2 175, 6d. per week. 


—Write SECRETA Y for Prospectus. 


I “OBACCONISTS Commencing ; a 
ramphlet: ‘ How to open. respectably ir om 
—H. MEYERS and GO" 

Wholesale Tobacco and ‘Cigar Merchants, 109, |' 


£52 to £1,000, post free. 
Euston Road, London. Established 1875. 


PICCADILLY, W. 


New Readv (Sixpence), New Series, No, 1 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. 


Archdeacon Holden’s Tribulation. Illustrated by 
Beaumarchais. 
Some Literary Recollections.—IX, . 


I 
Talk of the Town. 
$ VI.—An Audacious Criti- 
Collector's Gratitude. 
VIIT.—How to Get Rid of a Company. 


"THE GREAT SALE 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET. 


A GENUINE REDUCTION IN ALL DEPART- 


MENTS for the SUMMER SALE. 
ANTLES. 


The Rich and Handsome Mantles for which 
our House stands pre-eminent have all been 
considerably reduced. Jackets of | various 
materials, Waterproof Travelling Cloaks, 
The New Goodwood Waterproof, Seal Jackets 
and Paletots, Fur-Lined Cloaks, Natural Fur 


apes of various kinds. 


OSTUMES. 


Useful and Fashionable Costumes are 
marked down to very low prices, In ‘Silk. 
Lace, Grenadine, Merveilleux, Surah, Cash. 
mere, beautifully garnis, in Black, Greys, and 


Nentral Shades. 


BY THE YARD, 


Rich and excellent wearing Black Sil , Mer- 
veilleux, Surah, Satinss Veen te 


Velvets, &e.. &c. 
BEACK MATERIALS. 


One of the largest stocks in London, and the 


most varied, All reduced in price, 


ALSO FANCY GINGHAMS, 


Printed Cambrics, Zephyr Lawns, &c. Para- 
‘ols, Gloves, Hosiery, Richie, Underclothine, 


c. &e. 


All mourning articles are considerably 


reduced, | 
Mourning Orders during the Sale will 


TECeINg the usual careful and prompt atten- 
i . 


Travelling assistants are alw: i 

‘ ssistants ays kept in 
readiness to proceed at once to ang art oF the 
country (no matter the distance) with goods 


and to take orders. 


. _, Inexpensive Mourning, as well as the 
richest qualities, is supplied on advantageous 


terms to families and their servants. 


PETER ROBINSON'S COURT 


AND GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 


HOUSE, 256, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Cc 
With Iifustrations by 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


PERILS ABQUND ON EVERY 


$ ! 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR. 4 
Y. 4, CORNHILL, I nye 
dents of all Kinds—on Land 
Largest Invested Ca 


An Unvwelcome Visitor. 
Harry Furniss, 


, Insures against Acci- 
] or Water, and has the 
pital and Income, and Pays yearly 
ensation of any Acciden- 
est End Office: 8, Grand 
aring Cross ; or at Head Office. 

W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


ATIONAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Stocks or Shares bought or sold 
at close market prices. 
Speculative accounts opened. 
Coupons collected or cashed before due, 
{Investment circular and advice forwarded 


A. S. COCHRANE and SONS 
LVERTON’S PATENT PI 


— are invaluable for Indigestion, Nervous and 
Sick Headache, Bile, Liver Com 
cc. They are tasteless and small, 
give relief ina few minutes. 


tal Assurance C 
Hotel Buildings, C 


plaint, Dyspepsia, 
cause no pain, and 
Fre from ali injurious 


post from the Proprietor for 1s_or 35 
FE. J. SILVERTON, Imperial Build: 


stamps.—Rev. E 
ings, Ludgate Ci 


DVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.’— 
Dyspepsia_and Indigestion, 
Diet.—" This little 


with special advice as to 
appeals forcibly to those who have allowed t 
thing for them, and h 
‘~Globe, Sent for One 
Publisher, 92, Great 


to decide ever 
inevitable pena 


ET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF 

PERRY DAVIS' PAIN KILLER —It in- 
severe scalds, burns, sprains, 
che, pains in the side, joints, 
nd rheumatic pains. 
coughs, stidden colds, cramp 
d cholera infantum, 
t hold medicine, and 
Years. Any Chemist can 


bruises, toothache, headai 
and limbs, all neuralgic a1 
internally cures at once 


has stood the test of 
supply it at rs. 14d. and’: 


THE GRAPHIC 


of APPROVED SPECIFICS and SPECIAL 
PREPARATIONS. 


‘Fair hand, smooth skin, how beautiful ye are.” 


AUROSINE (the New Remedy) 
Preserves the Hands, the Skin, the Lips, pre- 
venting Chaps and Roughness, removing traces of ex- 

osure to inclement sold and sea air, smooths the sur- 

ce, whitens, renders supple, and imparts healthy tint 
to the skin, frees without injuring the pores, is most 
pleasant to use, quite colourless, and not greasy. Hig 1 
serviceable in cases where the skin isabrased. Excel- 
lent for cracked lips, tetters,and sore lips. Vegetable, 
not mineral, agreeable in perfume. In bottles, 1s., 
1s. 6d,, and as. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 3d., 1s. 9d., 35. 


“ Her teeth were pure as virgin ivory.” 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 
TURE, or LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 

The best and finest preparation for the Teeth and 
Gums. Is confidently recommended. While whiten- 
ing the Teeth, it preserves the Enamel, hardens the 
Gums, improves their colour, cleanses and fixes the 
Te th, and counteracts decay. Disguises tobacco 
odour, and sweetens the breath, In bottles, 1s., 18.6d., 
and as, 6d. ; post free, 1s. 3d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 9d. 


“Depression fled and vital force returned.” 


ERBERINE. 
For Deranged Liver, Indigestion, and Constipa- 
tion. This valuable remedy removes Headache, 
Nausea, and Biliousness. Acts healthfully, gives 
tone to the stomach, dissipates dulness, giddiness, and 
rostration. There is no equal remedy as BERBE- 
NE for Colic or Achings in the Loins and Kidneys. 
Itis admittedly unrivalled, and all who suffer fromany 
of these distressing ailments will do.well to employ 
thisavowedremedy, Sold byall Chemists, in bottles, 
12, 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; post free 1s, 3d. and 3s. 


“Its fragrancy and cleansing powers were seen.” 


ORE’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


THE NEW TOILET REQUISITE 

Is unquestionably the Soap of the Day. It owns 
nothingsuperior, being practically perfect in purity and 
strength, to thoroughly cleanse the skin, while free 
Fromusodas. Lathers uastantaneous! ys is perfect Solu 

le, luxurious in_washing or shaving. single tria 
convinces. RE'S TRANSPARENT _ SOAP 
maintains the skin’s natural complexion, while bene- 
fitting it, while its emollient properties are undoubted. 
In boxes, 1s. and 1s. 6d., containing three cakes each. 


“T breathe again, and freely court the breeze.” 


LYKALINE, 

THE APPROVED REMEDY FOR ‘ 
Curing Coughs, Catarrhs, and similar ailments. Miss 
Melville, 40, Upper Mansell Street. Swansea, writes 
to Messrs. Leath and Ross :—" My niece for the past 
five years has suffered from Hay Fever, and could not 
get anything to relieve it until she heard of your 
GLYKALINE. Ithas done her much good. Hers 
was astubborn case. I send this in common justice 
that others may find the benefit from GLYKALINE. 
Of this approved remedy for diseases of the respiratory 
tract, the best and Specdiest specific for coughs, colds, 
catarrh, asthma, and influenza, another correspondent 
(Mrs, Bruce, Lesarrach, Roscrea) says:— It acted 
almost miraculously with me. In a bad case of bron- 
chitis [ used it only three times, and was perfectly 
cured.” GLYKALINE effectually relieves disorders 
of the mucous membrane, so prevalent at this season, 
and relieves the breathing. For Coughs and Colds 
this. remedy is unprecedented. “Talon Rouge, 
writing in Vanity Fair, under date March 17, 1877, 
says:—' This medicine has the valuable property of 
Currin cold in the head. The discoverer ought to be 
ranked among the benefactors of the ~human race. 
The other morning I woke with the feeling of general 
depression, the certain precursor ofa catarrh, I sped 
to the nearest chemist's, found the longed-for remedy, 
and BEFORE NIGHT WAS PERFECTLY CURED. It is 
called GLYKALINE.” This independent contri- 
butor to Vanity Fair testifies that THREE DROPS of 
GLYKALINE taken at intervals of an hour will cure 
the most, obstinate cold, He bears witness in his 
letter to the healing properties of this remarkable spe- 


cific, sure and prompt to relieve the sufferer. GLYKA- | 


LINE is sold tn bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. ; 
post free, 1s. id 38 and 4s. 9d. Full directions with 
each bottle. ‘Sold by all Chemists, 


“ Balmy sleep gave her repose.” 


EURALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC | 

Cures Toothache, Neuralgia, andall Nerve Pains. Itis 
reliable for Rheumatism, Gout, and Sciatica, and 
invaluable forFace-Ache. Often acts instantaneously, 
giving freedom from pain and enduring relief, however 
tense has been the attack. NEURALINE is cele- 
bratedag a sure specific. In many cases a single appli- 
eation effectsa permanent cure. Sir James Matheson 
received undoubted testimony in the following letter 
from Mr, Edgar, of Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lews, 
N.B.:—* Mrs.Edgar cannot fully express her thanks 
to Lady Matheson for the NEURALINE. ‘ltproved 
THE MOST, SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD EVER 
APPLIED. The relief was most instantaneous.” 
NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in bottles, 
ts. 14d. and as, od. ; by post, ts. 3d. and 3s, Tlus- 
trated directions with each. 


“Grateful and good as dew on parched soil.” 
ZONISED OIL. 
THE NEW PREPARATION 
‘ FOR THE HAIR, 

Nourishes and improves it, arrests decay and weak- 
ness, stimulates the growth, and eradicates rejudicial 
influences while strengthening the fibre. Not being 
a Dye, this new OIL is easily applied, being merel 
required to be brushed well into the ‘roots. Confi- 
dently recommended by purchasers and corre- 
spondents. Sold in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. gd. ; 
post free, 1s. 3d., 18, od., 3s. 


‘Essential curative, most welcome,” 


OPONTALGIC ESSENCE. 

.,, 4 Liquid Stopping for Decayed Teeth. 
Rapidly applied, speedily hardens, completely pro- 
tects the exposed nerve, .gives perfect security and 
€ase, Causes no inconvenience, and aids mastication. 
It is of simple application. This valuable pre- 
paration attested by many users, is sold in bottles, 
1s. 14d. and as. od. ; post free, 1s, 3d. and 38. 


‘‘ Nature regained her normal owers,”” 


HOSPHO - MURIATE of QUI- 
NINE, A SPECIAL PREPARATIO 
.  ~FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. 

This Specific has extraordinary claims upon the 
reader's attention. It may be honestly said to resusci 
tateand renew the failing system, as itremoves 1. 
tude, Headache, Sleeplessness, while soothing the dis- 
turbed temper, strengthening the memory, equalising 
the spirits, and correcting the ravages made b Ner- 
vousness, Excitement, and_ Depression, ‘All who 
suffer from Exhaustion and Brain-weariness may rely 
on deriving relief from this peculiarly powerful resto. 
rative. Directions with each bottle, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. 
and 4s.6d. ; post free, 1s. 3d., 38., and 4s. od. ;? 


ORM 


Specially prepared from Chem i 
Anthelminitenn. ‘Suitable for both Adults ie 
dren. Most effective in ex elling Worms, es: ecially 
the small kinds. Parents should remember that the 
injurious effects caused by Worms are very serious, 
not only to the physical system of children, but to 
their mental development, as the balance of Nature 
is constantly interfered with: by the irritation oi 
parts. These WORM POWDERS remove Intes- 
tinal Worms of large size, and give speedy relief, 
With directions, price 1s. 6d. and as. 6d., post free. 


“Insidious, undermining foes, begone!” 
DER 


“Remove the Cause, and the Effect shall cease " 


LAIN DIRECTIONS FOR 
P COMMON COMPLAINTS, and complete 
Catalogue of Homeeopathic Medicines, Medicine 

ases, and List of London and Provincial Homeo. 
peu Practitioners, with Catalogue of useful 
omceopathic Works, sent post free on application 


TO 
LEATH AND ROSS, 
PUBLISHERS AND HOMQOP: 
CHEMista, NE 


"THE PHARMACY, 


5, ST PAUL'S CHURCHYARD: and o's 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


AUGUST 9, 1884 


N° MORE MEDICINE OR 


EXPENSE. 


HEALTH, VITAL ENERGY, 


LONGEVITY, BEAUTY. 


T? the MOST ENFEEBLED, 


or DISORDERED CONSTITUTIONS, Old 


or Young, 


Wistert MEDICINE-or 


EXPENSE, by 


D4 BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD and 


TONIC REVALENTA BISCUITS. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—The lining 


membrane of the stomach and intestines, the 


iver, lungs, kidneys, bladder, blood, 
ee paul skin restored to health} by 


BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD and BISCUITS, which cure constipation, 
dyspepsia, indigestion, consumption, | gastritis, 
anemia, cough, asthma, bronchitis, laryngitis, 
meningitis, acidity, diarrhoea, dysentery, liver 
complaints, flatulency, phlegm, distension, 
hemorrhoids, nervousness, biliousness, all kinds 
of fevers, diphtheria, measles, sore throats, croup, 
catarrhs, colds, rheumatism, gout, eruptions, vice 
and poverty of the blood, scurvy, dropsy, hysteria, 
neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low_ spirits, 
spleen, palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, 
nausea and vomiting after eating, even in preg- 
nancy or at sea: sinking fits, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
paralysis, atrophy, wasting diseases, teverish 
breath, and all children’s disorders. 


TH.—DU_ BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD.—Thirty- 


seven years’ invariable success with adults and 
delicate children. 100,000 annual cures of cases 
which have resisted all Medical treatment. 


EALTH.—DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD.—Impor- 


tant Caution.—Experience of Dr. B. F. Routh, 
Physician, the best medical authority in London, 
after analysing sixteen other kinds_of food _ 
“Among the vegetable substances Du Barry's 
Food is the best. Naturally rich in the elements 
of blood, brain, nerves, bone, and muscle, it has 
cured many women and children afflicted with 
atrophy and marked debility—B. F. ROUTH, 

In wasting diseases it is preferable to cod liver oil. 


U_ BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD, for Adults, and rearing 


successfully the most delicate children, 


SAVES FIFTY TIMES its COST 


in_other FOOD and MEDICINE, and 


S FOUR TIMES MORE 


NOURISHING and SUSTAINING, even to 


an adult, than the best meat, and 


ADULTS, as- well as INFANTS 


and CHILDREN, LIVE and THRIVE on it 


better, and at less expense, than on ordinary diet ; 
even toa hard-working man it is more sustaining 
to muscle and brain than meat, 


ESTORING the MUCOUS 
MEMBRANES throughout the system, which 


thus are rendered proof against the absorption of 
ali poisonous effluvia—the elements of_ typhoid, 


diarrhoea, cholera ; bacilli and microbes finding no 


admission to a healthy system. 


OOD APPETITE, Perfect Diges- 


tion, Sound Breath. 


NEW BLOOD, Sound Lungs and 
PPUNCTIONAL “REGULARITY, 
Sound Sleep, 

VITAL ENERGY, Hard Muscle, 


and Cheerfulness, 


T2 the most DISORDERED or 


ENFEEBLED CONSTITUTION, old or 


youn 


Fe*tRacts from 100,000 cures of 


cases which had resisted all other treatments, 
including those of the late Emperor Nicholas, 
the Marchioness of Bréhan, Lord Stuart. de 
Decies, Dr. Livingstone and Mr. H. M. stanley, 
the African explorers, Dr. Ure, Dr. Campbell, 
Dr, Routh, Dr. Wurzer, &c. 
YSPEPSIA.—Du Barry’s Food 
and Tonic Biscuits. ‘'Medicine haying 
rendered my digestive or; ans too weak to assimi- 
late food of any kind sufficient to keep me alive. 
T owe my preservation to DU BARRY’S REVaA- 
LENTA FOOD and BISCUITS, on which I 
subsisted for months, recovering a healthy action 
of the stomach, and strength and muscle, to the 
astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, and 
frends.—EDWARD WOOD, West Bank, 
Bolton, June 14, 1883.” 


U_BARRY’S FOOD.—Pulmonary 


Complaint.—Bern—Madame H. de B., in‘a 
hopeless state of pulmonary consumption, took 
the REVALENTA ARABICA by advice of her 
physicians. So rapid and favourable was the 
change it produced in her health that the dan- 
gerous period of her confinement, which her phy- 
siclan had predicted would be fatal, passed over 
without danger or difficulty, though the baby 
weighed 16 pounds; and her husband cannot 
speak too highly of this excellent Food, upon 
which both his wife and child are now living. 
URE of DYSPEPSIA and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS.—From the Right Honourable 
the Lord Stuart de Decies, Dromana. Cappoquin, 
Lord-Lieutenant_ of the County Waterford :— 
“ Feb. 15, 1859. Ihave derived much benefit from 
the use of DU BARRY’S FOOD—STUART 
DE DECIES.” 


EALTH.—Cure of Nervousness 
and Weakness.—' With gratitude I testify to 
the great efficacy of DU BARRY’S FOOD in 
restoring and removing nervousness and weak- 
ness —(Mrs.) E. GRETTON, Upper Park, 
edham. 
ERVOUSNESS—DU BARRY’S 
FOOD. Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Versailles, of seven years’ liver complaint, sleep- 
lessness, palgitation, and the most intense nérvous 
agitation and debility, rendering her unfit for 
reading or social intercourse. 


ASTHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 


has cured me of 36 years’ asthma, which 
obliged me to get up four or five times every 
night to relieve my chest from a pressure whicl 
threatened suffocation.—Rey. S. BOILLET, 
Ecrainville, France. . 
i? 


Many years’ bad 


A i. — 
H digestion, disease of the heart, kidneys, and 


pladden, with metyalsirmation and melancholia, 
ave disappeared under the happy influence © 
DU BARRY'S divine FOOD-LEON. PEY- 
CLET, Schoolmaster at Eynancas, Haute Vienne, 
France, 8th May, 1876. ‘ 
ALTH.—Cure of Liver Com- 
plaint, Diarrhcea, and Vomiting —Mr, and Mrs. 
Leger, both of a fearful liver complaint which 
during sixteen years had rendered their life a 
burden—the one vomiting twenty to twenty-five 
times a day, and the other suffering fromi constant 
iarrhoea—128, Rue Oberkampf, Paris. 


d 
DY BARRY’S FOOD.-— Infants 


Saved.—Dr, F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medi, 
cine_ int Ordinary to the University, writes- 
April 8, 1872:—''T shall neyer forget that I owe 
the preservation of one of my children to Du 
Barry's.Food. The child suffered from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted 
all medical skill, and even the greatest care of 
two wet-nurses. I tried Du Barry's Food with 
the most astonishing success, _ The vomiting 
ceased immediately, and after living on this food 
io Sur Weeks, ne baby was restored to the most 

;ourishing health. 
RICES OF DU __BARRY’S 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD (suitably 
packed for all climates) sells:—In tins, 4lb., 


28.; 1b. 38, 6d. 2 Ib, 68.3 5 Ibs., 145.5 1alb., 


328.; 2 lbs.. 605. : or about 2d. per meal. 


BARRY’S TONIC REVA- 


LENTA BISCUITS ensure sleep and_ner- 
yous energy to the most restless and enfeebled. 


In tins, 1 Ibi, 3s. 6d. ; 2 1b., 6s. The tins are sent free 


of carriage to any part of the kingdom and of 
tance on receipt of pust-oftice order... | 

BARRY and CO. (Limited), 

No. 77, Regent Street, London, W.; Same 

House, 8, Rue Castiglione, Paris. Sold also at 


h 1 Lag toria. Villas, L 

the 31st ult, at 7, icteria_ Villas, ower 
Tete te Wie OF ME Ho A. Monenien or 
Son. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 


UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
(REGp.) 


ETZMANN & CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


N=E4R TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT.— 

OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, and 79, 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court Road, 
London. CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, 
Furnishing Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper 

angings, Pictures, Bronzes. Clocks, Pianos, &c., 
and every other requisite for completely furnishing a 
house of any class, thereby saving much time, trouble, 
and expense. Lowest prices consistent with’ guaran- 
teed quality —-OETZMANN and CO. 


FrURN ITURE. 
OE®TZMANN and CO. 


DRAWING -ROOM SUITES.— 
: ,OETZMANN and CO. have always on view 
in their Show Rooms a great variety inevery style and 
design. Elegant Drawing Room Suite, upholstered 
very soft and comfortable, in handsome Tapestry, con 
sisting ofa Couch, two Easy Chairs, and six Chairs, 
price 15 guineas ; ditto, very handsome design, up- 

olstered in rich silk Tapestry, made and finished in 
superior style, 20 guineas ; ditto, very elegant design, 
richly upholstered in finest satin or silk plush, and 
finished in the best possible manner, 33 guineas : also 
a variety of other Drawing-Room Suites, in Black and 
Gold, Early English, and other designs, from 20 to 
100 guineas.—-OETZMANN and CO, 


PAINTINGS and ENGRAVINGS. 


* A choice assortment in handsome frames. 
The paintings are by well-known artists, and the 
name guaranteed. Alsoa largeassortment of Bronzes, 
Statuettes, Vases, Clocks, Antique Fi 


Furniture, 
Artistic Furnishing items-OETZMANN and CO. 


CARPETS. 
OETZMANN & CO. 


ARPETS.—OETZMANNandCo. 


have always on show one of the largest and 
best assortments of Foreign and British Carpets In 
the Kingdom for selection. Turkey, Persian, tnciane 
Wilton, Axminster, Brussels, Ta estry, Kidder- 
minster, and every description of CARPETS and 
ugs, also Mattings, Floorcloths, Linoleums, &e., at 
prices the lowest possible for the qualities supplied. 
—OETZMANN and CO. The Trade supplied, 


OET. 
. | ‘HE “WINDSOR” CARPETS. 
. NEW_ ARTISTIC. BORDERED AND 
FRINGED SEAMLESS CARPETS, of superior 


ta ft. by 10 ft. 6in. gas. od. 
13ft.6in.by roft.6in. 47s. 6c. 


oft.bygft. 2. 12ft. by raft... 48s. od. 
10 ft..6 in. by 9 ft. 13 ft. 6 in. by ta ft. 558. gd. 
12 ft. by.9 ft. 7 iit. by raft . 605. od. 


The Windsor Bordered_and Fringed Rugs, 6 ft. by 
a [t., suitable for Hearth, Dressing Table. or Bedside, 
53..11d. each. 

_O. and Co. respectfully invite an inspection of these 
New and Artistic Carpets -OETZMANN and CO. 
, I ‘IME, TROUBLE and EXPENSE 

in HOUSE-HUNTING SAVED.—OETZ- 
MANN and CO. have always on their Register 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. VILLAS, and 
MANSIONS in London and Suburbs, and ail parts 
of the Country. Particulars can be had free on 
personal application or by letter, and persons wishing 
to let or sell property should forward particulars 
No charge is made for placing same on their Register 
—OETZMANN and CO., House and Estate Agents 


CURTAINS. 
OFTZMANN & CO. 


H ANDSOME BED FURNI- 

TURES, in Cretonne, Chintz, Damask, Reps, 
and Tapestry, with Pelmettes, Valances, &c., in 
various elegant designs, specially adapted to the 
present taste in furnishing. Prices from 23s. to 10 
guineas. Patterns of materials and diagram directions 


tor measurements Sept post ree on application, 
ANN anc i 


PARENT SUMMER CURTAINS. Madras, 
Crete, Armenian, and INuminé Muslin and Lace Cur- 
tains in all the New Artistic Tintings, from 5s. rd. 
to 638, per pair; also an immense assortment of Lace 
Curtains, Ecru and White, from 3s urd. per pair. 
Price lists post free—-OETZMANN and CO. 


OR QUALITY AND CHEAP. 
NESS NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH 
OETZMANN and CO.'S New Designs in FEN- 
DERS, handsome and artistic, from ros, 6d. upwards : 
and their ‘Early English” Coal Vase, Black, with 
Brass Mountings, Hand Scoop, and strong loose lining, 
complete, from 7s. 6d. An inspection solicited, or 
coloured lithographs sent post free on application. 


HINA AND GLASS DEPART- 
MENT.—OETZMANN and CO. have always 
on show an immense assortment of Toilet Sets, from 
neat designs at 3s. 9d. to the most elegant style and 
decoration at 10 Guineas perset. Richly cut Decanters 
from ss. 6d. to 42s, per pair, Cut Wines, from as. 6d. 
to 21s. per doz. Elegant Dresden, Berlin, and Royal 
Worcester Vases and Figures. Handsome Drawing- 
Room and Dining-Room Clocks, 


PROVINCIAL CABINET 
MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET 
WAREHOUSEMEN, and others will find it adyan- 
tageous to_purchase_ from OETZMANN and CO.'S 
immense Stock of Furniture, Upholstery. Carpets, 
Furnishing Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c., 
and their Hiustrated Catalogue will be found very use- 
ful; the prices in most cases are lower than charged 
by City Wholesale Houses, whilst. the style and 
quality aie Hnsurpassed by any. ee particulars of 
Wholesale an hipping Department see page 373 in 
Catalogue, sent post Fee. -OF TZEMANN and. ch 


Postal ORDER DEPART- 

MENT.—OETZMANN and CO.—ORDERS 
sent per POST, whether large or small, receive prompt 
and careful attention. Those residing ata distance, or 
any to whom a personal visit would be inconvenient, 
desirous of leaving the selection to the Firm, may 
tely upon a faithful attention to their wishes and 
interest in the selection. 


THE POSTAL ORDER  DE- 
PARTMENT is personally supervised by a 


member of the Firm, and O. and Co, continue to 
receive numerous letters expressing the greatest 
satisfaction with the execution of orders so entrusted. 
Persons residing in Foreign Countriesand the Colonies 
will find great advantages by entrusting their orders to 
O. and Co. For further particulars please see page 375 
in Catalogue, sent post free on application. 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
OETZMANN & Co. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


(CC B4EMING CRAYON POR. 
TRAITS.—Send*Photo and 10s. 6d., and you 
will receive life-like drawing from it on paper, 15 in. 
by ro in., post free, home or abroad. Tinted crayon 
or water-colour, £t is. ; half life-size, in oil or water- 
colour, £3 35.3 life-size, in oil on canvas, £5 55. See 
Prospectus. — JOHN BOOL, Artist from Roral 


all Stores, Grocers, and Chemists, at home and in pratemy, National Medallist, 86, Warwick Street. 
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3 T A SHORT DAY’S JOURNEY from each 
other, bordering the Northumbrian coast, stand, 
in imposing dignity like watchful sentinels on 
guard, four of the most interesting castles in the 
‘North Countrie:” Warkworth, Dunstan- 
borough, Bamborough and Alnwick. Wark- 
worth, hoary and dismantled, yet ever beauti- 
ful, can now show much that tells of its ancient 
life, its size, and resistive qualities, 
Dunstanborough, worn and shattered, is 
reduced to two huge limbs that cling per- 
sistently to the great mass of rock, whose 
precipitous face to the sea is washed by every 
advancing tide, or is lashed angrily when the 
restless waters are disturbed and furious, rush- 
ing always, in calm or storm, into the deep 
chasms, rambling and beating as if the heart 
of the great rock was throbbing and moaning 
over changed fortunes and decayed greatness, 
Bamborough, still habitable in its old age 
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ALNWICK 


CASTLE—THE DRAW 


TEN We 


serves a useful purpose; but its primitive glories, its regal throng, are now only dim 
memories. Retaining many of its ancient features, it stands, a noble object, solemn and 
dignified, on a rocky solitude close by the sea. 

Alnwick has had a more fortunate experience: Time has surely laid its hand more softly 
upon it than the others, or else judicious and kindly care has thwarted the destroyer’s cor- 
rosive and destructive energy. The exterior still preserves its ancient character, faithfully 
signifying the purposes of its first foundation. The interior has been transformed to suit the 
luxurious requirements of modern civilisation. Instead of the rough implements of war and 
of the chase, which once hung upon the walls, works of refined artistic power and 
character adorn its halls and princely chambers. Its clustering towers, binding each other 
in strength, their skylines fretted with embrasures and embattlements, throw the same war- 
like shadows right to the margin of the Aln as they did when the besieger battered them 
with his ram, or the defender sent his whizzing arrows through their loopholes. Although 
battles have frequently raged around it, and the storms and blasts of many centuries hav~ 
tested its endurance, it stands at this day perfect in all its parts. Outwardly, a striking 
feature in the landscape ; inwardly, rich in priceless gems. ; 

The position of Alnwick Castle is imposing and attractive,—built on an eminence on the 
south side of the River Aln, in an amphitheatre formed among the hills which reach in 
undulating groups from the sea to the Cheviots. From the summits of its towers, to the 
north and east, can be seen broad stretches of the Northern Sea; to the west, through an 
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opening in the hills, a wide breadth of the dark green sides of the 
Cheviots can be plainly seen in summer, and in winter, their snow- 
capped crests. 

The points of view from which the Castle can be seen are nume- 
rous, and in every case there is a change in effect. The objects 
around séem to combine with striking harmony, however much they 
differ in character. Seen from the Great North Road, it towers, 
massive and bold, to an impressive height. From the point chosen 
in the sketch, ‘‘’The Castle from the River,” it presents the 
greatest breadth and variety of features, reflecting in the placid Aln 
its grey towers and weather-stained ramparts, 

The surrounding country abounds with interest; the ancient 
Briton having left signs and relics of his uncouth life 3 the conquer- 
ing Roman tracks of his power and influence; the vigorous Saxon 
of his turbulent semi-civilisation ; and the men of the Middle Ages 
of their raids and monastic tendencies, as many a hill-top, secluded 
valley, and river side still testify. 

Adjoining the Castle are the parks, identified in name by associa- 
tion with the two old Abbeys of Alnwick and Hulne. The sole 
remnant of Alnwick Abbey is its gate-house, standing in a sheltered 
meadow by the Aln’s side—a solitary yet dignified witness of 


monastic power. About a mile and a-half further up the river 


stands the ruins of 
HULNE ABBEV 


Tuis, the first monastery of Carmelite Friars established in the 
kingdom, was founded about 1240 by Ralph Fresborn, a North- 
umbrian, who, after distinguishing himself as a Crusader, joined the 
monks of Mount Carmel. William de Vesci, then Lord of Alnwick, 
and Richard Grey, both soldiers in the * Holy Army,” solicited his 
return. Permission was granted on condition that he founded a 
house of the Order in his native county. The site granted by William 
dle Vesci was selected by Fresbor, because Brizlee, the hill oppo- 
site, bore a strong resemblance to Mount Carmel, 


BRIZLEE MOUNT 


WHATEVER might have been the aspect of Brizlee in the days 
when the first Carmelite Abbot discovered its likeness to Holy 
Carmel, its appearance now is both grand and beautiful. Of con- 
siderable height, and bold of outline, it is studded to the summit with 
trees, while on its slopes heather, brackens, and whins also grow 
luxuriantly, covering it in autumn with rich masses of purple, yellow, 
and brown, varied by the deep green of the trees and the grey 
faces of huge boulders, which seen as if tumbled and strewn about 
by those giants who, in our youthful imagination, we believed domi- 
nated such places, strolling over morass and hill with seven-leagued 
boots. The tower seen in the engraving isa “prospect tower,” built 
by the first Duke of Northumberland. From this in favourable 
weather the historical ‘‘Flodden Field ” can be distinguished. The 
sketch is taken from under the walls of the old Abbey, a spot from 
whence many an old Carmelite, including John Bale, the famous 
biographer, who lived and studied in Hulne, must have looked 
on Brizlee, and thought of the “Garden of God,” and the waters 
of Kishon at its foot. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CASTLE 


THE mist of centuries completely hides the date of its first foun- 
dation, and the conflicting accounts of chroniclers are perplexing 
concerning its youth. Some have sought a Roman, others a Saxon 
origin, but the first important event, confirmed and trustworthy, iswhen 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, on an incursion into N orthumberland, 
laid siege to Alnwick Castle, and was slain hy one Morrell, near 
the Aln, in 1093. Roger de Moubrie, Earl of Northumberland, 
was then Governor of the Castle. Two worn remnants of an ancient 


cross mark the spot where Malcolm died. Elizabeth, first Duchess, 
a. descendant of the slain King, erected another ‘in 1775. 

King William the Lion was also taken prisoner near the Castle, 
the road to the stone marking the spot being to this date known as 
the Route au Roi (Rotten Row). To Eustace F. itz-John de Vesci, 
one of King William’s Norman followers, is attributed the founda- 
tion of the present structure, in the reign of Henry I., and recurring 
evidences in the masonry prove its date, and also that his plan of 
the Castle has been fairly maintained. The Norman Arch (seen in 
the engraving in conjunction with the Draw-well) is certainly his 
work. This De Vesci was also the founder of Alnwick Abbey, a 
charter for which he granted to the monks of the Premonstratensian 
Ordet in 1147. 


THE PERCY 


ON the death of William de Vesci (the Iast of the De Vesci 
family) in 1297, the Castle was left in trust to Anthony Bek, Bishop 
of Durham ; and was sold by him to Henry de Percy, a scion of a 
noble Danish family, whose predecessors had followed the Con- 


queror from Normandy, and who had been by him previously. 


awarded large possessions in Lincoln and York, 

From the accession of this Henry, as Baron of Alnwick, till the 
present, the Castle has remained linked inseparably. with the 
changing fortunes and interesting history of the noble and illustrious 
family of the LPercys, comprising a period of nearly six hundred 
years, 


THE GRAPHIC 


The first Lord Percy and his son, the second Baron, added con- 
siderably to the size and strength of their recently-acquired strong- 
hold, by building massive towers in its outworks and in the keep 
itself. The walls.of these buildings (in some instances more than 
eight feet in thickness), with other architectural distinctions (perfect 
in preservation now), express the purposes of the erection, and the 
reason of their strength,- that of protection and defence against, 


yea, even of defiance to, the raiding Borderer and the invading Scot. 


THE BARBICAN 


THIS magnificent specimen of the military architecture of the 
period, its battlements crowded with stone effigies of fighting men, a 
feature peculiar to this Castle, and in moonlight giving a strangely 
weird effect, was built by Henry, first Lord Percy. It extends at 
least sixty feet beyond the curtain walls, and from its massive 
strength, the ingenuity of its construction, and its being also sur- 
rounded by a deep moat, must have been ‘‘a hard nut to crack” 
for the invader; the means of annoyance being many, and the 
obstructions formidable. The Abbot’s Tower, in the north-west 
corner of the outercourt or bailey ; the Postern and Constable’s Towers, 
in the northern outworks of the inner bailey, were the work of this 
Percy. His son, the second Lord Percy, built the 


OCTAGON TOWERS 


THESE lofty towers, twin giants, guarding the entrance to the 
inner keep, are built on the south front of the De Vesci arch, They 
are four storeys in height, they also are surmounted by weather- 
beaten statues, In the ground floor of one is the ancient prison, 
with its “bottle” dungeon, where many a poor wretch must have 
endured the sufferings of a living tomb. A second moat surrounded 
the keep, opposite the Octagon Towers; the drawbridge served 
as the only passage to the private dwellings at this part. 


BONDGATE TOWER . 


ALTHOUGH this tower forms no part of the Castle, it may be 
referred to here as being erected by Henry Percy, the second Earl of 
Northumberland. It formed one of the embattled towers in the 
walls protecting the town of Alnwick. It is a hoary relic left by the 
son of Hotspur, who is said to have called it ““ Hotspur’s Tower ” in 
compliment to his father, the Fiery Harry, a name which will endure 
for valour and independence while the language of Shakespeare 
exists, 

RESTORATIONS 

After the death of the second earl, who was slain at the Battle of 
St. Alban’s, in May, 1455, no notable change was made in the 
Castle until £755, when Hugh, the first Duke of Northumberland, 
completed an extensive alteration, making many additions, and re- 
decorating the interior in the style of Gothic advocated by the 
enthusiastic owner of Strawberry Hill—a style at which modern taste 
revolts ; consequently, Algernon, the fourth Duke, in 1852, decidedon 
its complete restoration and reconstruction, and to him the present 
dignified and richly-decorated aspect of Alnwick. Castle is due, 
The noble Duke entrusted the late Mr. Anthony Salvin with the 
designing of the changes contemplated in the exterior of the 
buildings, with the distinct understanding that no ancient feature 
was to be disturbed : a difficult task, for the errors of 1755 were to 
be obliterated, and the new work made to agree with the old, in all 
of which Mr, Salvin’s success was such that one now looking upon 
the Castle for the first time could not readily distinguish the old 
masonry from the new, so well do they harmonise in feature and 
expression. The present Duke has since added the Fosse Tower, 
also built under the superintendence of Mr. Salvin, 


THE KEEP 


AT the centre of an irregular and elongated space, occupying five 
acres, enclosed by high walls, strengthened by military towers 
varying in size and height, stands the Keep, or Donjon itself, a con- 
centration of great towers grouped round a central or inner court, 
each tower bearing a name, according to its ancient purpose, its 
position, or that of its builder ; and, conspicuous above all, the great 
Prudhoe Tower, named after the peerage title of the fourth Duke 
before he inherited the title. It isan immense structure, rising, with 
its flag tower, to the height of nearly a hundred feet. On its 
western front is sculptured, on a sunk panel, a lion guardant, 
bearing a banner emblazoned with the quarterings of Prudhoe, an 
interesting feature, brightening up, without disturbing, its otherwise 
severe dignity. By the side of this tower stands the chapel, easily 
distinguished by its high-pitched leaden roof and its golden cross, 
These, with the two octagonal towers, and a series of six semicircular 
ones, complete the interesting combination called the Keep, 


YHE INTERIOR AND ITS DECORATIONS 


In 1854, when the restorations were begun, the “ War of the 
Styles * was at its hottest. Gothic and Classic were throwing at 
each other their authoritative missives, backed by their cherished 
Artcanons. The decision of a noble duke to decorate his medizeval 
keep in the manner of an Italian palazzo, fell like a thunderbolt in 
the midst of their contention. The advocates of Gothic raised the 
cry of incongruity, and prophesied failure 3 asserting that the change 
from the exterior to the interior would be like the transformation in 
a pantomime. The realisation of these rather dismal forebodings 
and a justification of the many quips and exaggerations freely 
indulged in at that time, does not show in the result now. The 
two styles are not brought into violent discordancy with each other, 
The development of the Italian is gradual, beginning with simplicity 
at the entrance, and, where a feature of the ruder style shows itself, 
its appearance is rather sympathetic than otherwise ; at all events, 
it can be said with confidence that it never offends, 

Commendatore Canina, a Roman archeologist aud architect, was 
first consulted by the Duke regarding the decorations, but on 
account of his advanced age he declined the work in favour of his 
friend and pupil, Signor Giovanni Montiroli, to whom he gave his 
aid and advice. In 1856, when the works were in progress, the 
Commendatore visited Alnwick, 

The Italian architect, Signor Montiroli, 
Duke (who took an active personal 


at the suggestion of the 
interest throughout in the 
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designing of the decorations), chose for his examples the style of 


Art that prevailed during the revival in Italy at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, and in adapt- 
ing his style to the less symmetrical forms and eccentricities of the 
Edwardian Gothic, which is the character of the exterior, he has 
shown much skill and judgment. We would like to lay stress on 
this fact, for a contemporary recently attributed this artistic ingenuity 


“to Mr, Salvin. 


That portion of the Castle which has received the most attention 
in the richness and fulness of decoration, comprise the five principal 
state rooms, the Boudoir of the Duchess, the private apartments, 
the Grand Staircase, the Guard Chamber, and the state bedrooms, 


all on the one floor. 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE AND GUARD CHAMPER 


THE extensive entrance hall is plain and severe in treatment, 
On reaching the first landing we find the first indications of the 
character and richness of the style of decoration, in two white 
marble candelabra of classic design, placed on either side of the 
first steps. By a constructional combination, the Guard Chamber 
(which is thirty feet square by twenty in height from its own floor), 
forms an open vestibule to the staircase, by three grand arches, 
supported by massive, well-proportioned piers. ‘Through one of 
these archings the Guard Chamber is reached. The other two 
openings are protected by white marble balustradings, with pedestals 
in the centre, on which stand marble candelabra. 

The walls of the staircase, to the uppermost landing, are lined 
with polished coloured granite and marbles, set in panellings, The 
steps and landings are of white Rothbury stone. The ceiling of 
the staircase is vaulted, and decorated with enriched panels ; while 
that of the Guard Chamber is flat, also divided into panels of 
geometric forms, deeply coffered, and filled in with ornamental 
foliage. Immediately below the ceiling on the walls runs a broad 
frieze, in which are placed four pictures illustrative of the old 
ballad of ‘*Chevy Chase,” painted by Francis Gotzenburg, a 
German, ; A 

From the Guard Chamber passages radiate to all parts of the 
house. A door leads immediately into the ante-room, the first of 
the series of State Drawing-Rooms. It has a carved wood ceiling, 
which is richly coloured and gilt. The walls are hung with green 
satin damask, and round three parts of the room (substituted for a 
dado) are dwarf walnut bookshelves, inlaid with sycamore, and 
filled with books, somewhat assimilating it with the library, which 
is gained by a door on the left, 


THE LIBRARY 


THIS noble room occupies one floor of the Prudhoe Tower. 
The middle portion of the western wall recedes, and forms a third 
division of the room, equal in breadth to the other two. All the 
fittings, including doors and windows, are in polished oak, inlaid 
with sycamore and lime-tree. A gallery, supported on carved 
brackets, and protected by an elegant gilt metal railing, 
surrounds the room, except in the western recess, where the 
bookcases only reach to the level of the gallery. Ia the 
tympana of the bookcases may be noticed two marble medallion 
portraits of the fourth Duke and Duchess, by Macdonald. On 
the three marble chimney-pieces stand busts of Shakespeare, 
by Altini, and of Bacon and Newton, by Strazza. The ceiling is 
of wood, painted in various colours, and gilt. It is divided into 
four predominating squares, in the centre of which are octagonal 
panels, containing carved trophies, symbolising History, Music, 
Science, and the Fine Arts; the other panels which complete the 
graceful combination are enriched with conventional foliage, cor- 
responding to their geometric forms. The collection of books is 
choice and valuable. In the 16,000 volumes which it contains 
{including the Duke’s private library), works treating on all 
branches of ancient and modern literature, are to be found unique 
missals (one or two especially beautiful), and elaborate tomes, all in 
rich and characteristic bindings. Repassing through the ante-room, 
we reach the 


MUSIC-ROOM AND DRAWING-ROOAM 


THESE rooms, communicating with each other, are similar in 
form, both having well-defined alcoves opening out from their 
centre, each of which has a walnut dado, enriched with inlays of 
bird’s-eye maple and lime-tree. The walls are hung with rich 
figured satin damask, yellow in the Music-Room, and crimson and 
gold in the Drawing-Room. The ceilings are of wood, richly 
carved, gilt, and painted in colours. Below the cornice at the top 
of the walls runs a wide frieze, painted in cera (wax) by Signor 
Mantovani, celebrated for his work in Raphael’s Loggia at the 
Vatican. The cornice of the Carrara marble chimney-piece in 
the Music-Room is supported by figures of Dacian slaves, copied 
from the Arch of Constantine in Rome by the late Signor Nucci. 
The chimney-piece in the Drawing-Room is borne up by caryatides, 
also by Nucci; the ornament and flowers which otherwise decorate 
these finely-proportioned works of Art are from the chisel of the late 
Signor Taccolozzi. They were designed by Montiroli, and sculp- 
tured in Rome under his personal superintendence. Immense 
mirrors, with frames elaborately carved and gilt, rest upon the 
chimney shelves, reaching to the ceiling. 

The walnut doors form a noticeable feature in these rooms. They 
are divided into panels, ornamented with effective and spirited 
carvings. The window shutters, the fittings of which are of 
mahogany, are also decorated with chaste and tich carvings in 
walnut and lime-tree, in the natural colour of the wood, with some 
of the mouldings gilt. 

While taking these notes, we were directed to a spot in the 
Drawing-Room whence, all the doors being open, a glimpse, more 
or less, of all the rooms, stretching from the Library to the Dining- 
Room, could be obtained. An autumn afternoon’s sunlight, tinged 
with an indefinable colour, borrowed by reflection from the river 
and the green pastures below and around the Castle on the north, 
filled these magnificent rooms with a rich, warm glow, which 
lighted up with soft brilliancy the gilded prominences, embracing 
the rich furniture and the choice works of Art, so various in form 
and colour. In the nooks and crevices lay moderately-defined 
shadows; while thinner masses of transparent shades, spread here 
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and there upon the satin damasked walls and over the quiet 
colouring of the luxurious carpetings, presenting a picture which 
was not only pleasing and enjoyable, but proving at a glance that 
the elegance and magnificence of Italian Art, when judiciously 
applied, is not incompatible with that desirable home comfort so 
much prized by Englishmen. In the light we have been referring 
to, when seen from the Drawing-Room, ‘The Holy Family,” by 
Giulio Romano, which hangs in the Music-Room, beams forth with 
fascinating effect, 


THE DINING-ROOM 


Ir differs from the other rooms, inasmuch as the ceiling is not 
painted, but left in the natural colour of the St. John’s pines so is 
the carved frieze and several of the large picture frames. The walls 
are hung with red satin damask. The pictures are family portraits, 
ranging from the seventh Earl to the present Duke ; five of them 


being copies, by Philips, from the originals now in Petworth:(once- 


a possession of the Percys), also portraits of the first Duchess, 
Charlotte-Florentia ; third Duchess, Eleanor, Dowager-Duchess ; 
the Countess of Beverley (the consort of the fifth Duke) ; and 
Louisa, the present Duchess, - ‘The portrait at the end of the room 
is that of the fourth Duke (by Grant), the restorer of the Castle. 

One of the large circular pieces of gold plate shown on the side- 
board in the illustration is Flaxman’s Achilles Shield. 

‘he chimney-piece, the finest in the Castle, is of Sicilian marble, 
designed by Montiroli, and executed by Taccalozzi, Strazza, and 
Nucci. 

On each side of the fireplace, in the walnut dado, are placed four 
carved panels. It was the original intention to have carved each 
alternate panel, after the manner of the choir of Perugia, over the 
entire dado ; but this has not yet been carried out. 


LHE PICTURES 


In Alnwick Castle there is no place set apart as a picture gallery 
proper, the pictures being distributed throughout all the rooms. 
The large and interesting collection within the walls contains works 
by Caneletto, portraits by Vandyck, Battoni, Lely, and Kneller, 
and examples of some of our eminent British artists— Wilkie, 
Landseer, Carmichael, Richardson, Wari, and others, But the 
great bulk is composed of works by early Italian artists, which were 
bought in Italy by the fourth Duke in 1853, a large portion of them 
having formed the gallery of the Brothers Camuccini, while the 
others were selected from various galleries in Rome and Venice. 

In selecting a few from the vast collection mention may be made 
(beginning in the ante-room) of ‘‘Christ Curing the Possessed,” by 
Garofolo. In the music room is ‘* Ahasuerus and Esther,” by 
Guercino ; “Three Heads,” by Giorgione, a picture referred to by 
Byron in his poem of ‘‘ Beppo” :— 

'Tis but a portrait of his son and wife, 
And self; but such a woman, love in life. 

The “Salutation of the Virgin,” by Sebastian del Piombo, a 
picture the outlining of which is attributed to Michael Angelo. It 
was removed from the walls of Santa Maria della Pace, a church in 
Rome, by the orders of the French Government, and was afterwards 
purchased by Cardinal Fesch. Besides other interesting pictures in 
this room is a forcible small portrait of Pope Paul III., by Titian. 

Tn the Drawing-Room, among other fine works, is placed ‘‘ The 
Gods Enjoying the Fruits of the Earth,” a large picture by Gian 
Bellini, who was assisted by his pupil, Titian. Kiigler, in his book 
on the Italian schools of painting, says of this picture that the 
“supernatural beauty in colour, expression, and landscape in’this 
little-known work renders it one of the most precious that has 
descended to us.” Also, in this room is a ‘‘Sunset,” by Claud 
Lorraine, one of his finest works, and which is engraved in the 
‘Liber Veritatis,” Vol. I., page 14. 

In the Duchess’s charming boudoir, the pictures selected for its 
decoration are small in size. Tere is a ‘* St. Catherine,” by Giotto, 
a ‘* Holy Family,” by Francesco Rossi del Salviate, a picture once 
the property of Sir David Wilkie, by whom it was much prized; a 
“Magdalene Reading,” by Correggio ; ‘* The Madonna dei Garofani,” 
by Raffaele, a most exquisite example of those charming little 
cabinet pictures by this master one so frequently meets with in the 
galleries of Rome ; also a ‘‘ Holy Family,” a miniature by Sebastian 
del Piombo. ‘lhestwo last-named are encased in boxwood frames, 
most minutely carved in the Castle studio, ; 


THE MARBLE SCULPTURES AND MOSAICS 


Nearty all the marble sculpture in the Castle is decorative, 
mostly applied in the chimney-pieces already referred to. In the 
strangers’ bath-room there are three small dass reéewt, by John 
Gibson, and an ‘‘ Eva,” by Macdonald. 

There are some beautiful mosaic-works in the Chapel, the most 
exquisite being a broad frieze of Alexandrian mosaic, identical in 
character with, and evidently copied from, examples to be found in 
rich profusion in the basilicas and churches in Rome. 

In the chimney-picce in the Duchess’s boudoir are some fine 
specimens of Florentine mosaic executed in the Royal manufactory 


at Florence, 
THE WOOD-CARVING 


Tuis branch of art, which forms in the embellishments of Alnwick 
Castle a feature of considerable importance, is purely conventional in 
treatment. 

When the restoration of the Castle was determined on, the grand 
old art of wood-carving was thought to have much degenerated in 
this country, consequently it was at first decided by the Duke to 
have the carvings exccuted in Italy and transmitted here. 

A circumstance here occurred, however, which altered this 
decision. 

Mr, Salvin, the English architect, anxious for the credit of his 
country, brought forward Mr. Brown, a Scottish artist, who, in a test 
of skill with the: Florentine artist (recommended to the Duke by 
Cardinal Antonelli), was so successful, that it was then decided to 
have the carving done by British artists, under the supervision of 
Mr, Brown and Signor Bulletti, the Florentine referred to. A studio 
was then formed, and between twenty and thirty artists were 
Gathered together to execute the work under their direction. 

After a short period Signor Bulletti resigned. The studio still 
Continued, and even now forms an interesting institution at the 


Castle, Mr. Brown, with the assistance of his friend and former 
pupil, Mr. Amory, producing works that are full of interest to 
those who take delight in this ancient branch of the decorative 
arts, 

THE KITCHENS 

Ture kitchens were designed by Mr. Salvin. Their architectural 
features are mediceval. In extent and grandeur they are regal, and 
in their arrangements and appointments quite baronial in character. 
They are provided with the most recent appliances, and their 
cooking capacity is almost unlimited. In 1867, at the “coming of 
age” of Lord Warkworth, now Earl Percy, during the week’s 
festivities several thousand guests were amply provided with 
sumptuous dishes of surprising number from their inexhaustible 
stores. 

MUSEUMS, &c. 

IN this description of the. Castle the principal rooms only have 
been dealt with ; but the beautiful and refined are not confined to 
them. An air of elegance and luxurious comfort prevails throughout 
the whole palace, dominated by a truly English comfort. 

There yet remain two noticeable items of educational value 
worthy of being referred to: the Egyptian Museum, formed by the 
fourth Duke, gathered together by him in his travels, containing 
many examples of the obliterated civilisation of that ancient people; 
and the Museum of British Antiquities in the Postern Tower, wherein 
are placed specimens of the rude efforts of taste (implements of war 
and articles of domestic use) of the ancient Briton, and relics of the 
Roman occupation. Both museums are catalogued, and illustrated 
in two elaborate volumes, 


THE TOWN OF ALNWICK 


ALNWICK, the ancient county town of Northumberland, derives 
much of its interest from being associated with the Castle, and 
having shared to a considerable extent in the historical incidents 
connected with the fame and stirring movements of the distinguished 
House of Percy. 

It nestles for protection ‘‘’gainst the Scot ” on the southern and 
western sides of the Castle. Old battles and burnings have left it 
few architectural features of importance. It retains some feudal 
customs, but they are fast passing away, or becoming leavened with 
advanced civilisation. 

The Curfew still tolls out each night from the tower of the Town 
Hall over the quaint old-world town. 

On the Sunday night preceding the last Monday in each July the 
town gates are still guarded by stalwart yeomen, armed with 
halberts, swords, and partizans, for on the morrow is held the 
cattle fair of the yéar. 

The long watches of the night and the sultry atmosphere of the 
season test the endurance of these sturdy watchers. Unlimited 
supplies of ‘‘old October” from the stupendous Castle cellars are 
not enough to suppress the overpowering emotions and far-off old, 
old thoughts they indulge in as they stand at the gate of their dear 
old town, thinking of ancestors who perhaps performed the same 
duty under different auspices, and without the comforting attributes 
of the ‘‘ ancient tenth-month consoler,” 

As the night advances their thoughts are less with their forefathers 
and more with the ‘‘October”-—we draw a veil here and respect 
their grief—morning breaks, and sympathising relatives come to 
look, not unfrequently with a wheelbarrow, for the manly guardians 
who have kept vigil while others slept. 

At eight o’clock on the Sunday evening the Bailiffs of the Lord 
of the Manor read his proclamation from the Market Cross and St. 
Michael’s Pant (fountain) in the Corn Market, and again, on 
Monday at midday, mounted and armed to the teeth. ; 

After the Sunday ceremony it was the custom for centuries to 
keep open house at the Castle, Brown October, a quarter of a 
century old, was distributed without stint to all comers. The 
writer remembers seeing sixteen bloodthirsty fights proceeding 
merrily and independently in one small street at one time. The 
convivialists laughed, danced, yelled, or lay in the gutters, 
transforming the quiet Sabbath street into a pandemonium. 

This was an old custom which grew too scandalous; and the 
proclamation and gate-guarding are all that survive. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL 


With this exception, Ainwick is not fortunate in the character of 
its ecclesiastical architecture.. Dissent has nothing attractive. St. 
Paul’s is modern and large, and would be quite uninteresting were it 
not for its great east window—a memorial to the third Duke— 
designed by the late Mr. Dyce, and painted in Munich. 

St. Michael’s Church stands about a furlong from the Castle to 
the west. It may be said to be transitional in character, but the 
Perpendicular style prevails. It was ‘restored ” about sixteen years 
ago, and recently it has been enriched with carvings in oak of natural 
foliage on the stalls, and a reredos carved in the studio of the Castle. 
It contains several stained windows by Powell, and others, of average 
merit ; but really the most notable and interesting feature is the vast 
and beautiful chancel. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Alnwick is favoured with considerable educational advantages. 
The free burgesses, who to obtain their privileges had not long since 
to struggle through a muddy pool called the ‘‘ Freeman’s Well,” 
have an institution for the gratuitous teaching of their sons and 
daughters. The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland each support 
a school for the education of the young of both sexes, and, with the 
National and private schools, there is force enough to stimulate the 
intellect, which the Alnwick youth lacks not, and to the growth of 
the genteel graces of deportment, which he demonstrates but 
sparingly. This laxity may be charged to a transmission, still 
lingering, of the resisting and aggressive spirit so much developed by 
his ancestors in raiding and reiving times. Indeed, a favourite 
quotation of his is; 

The ancient spirit is not dead, 
Old times are breathing here. 

Let us hope that henceforth he will agree with his modern pastors 
and masters, and emulate the virtues rather than imitate the com- 
bative conceits and angularities of his ancestors. God prosper him ; 
and may the Castle and “canny” Alnwick, like the Macgregor” 
in the song, ‘‘ Flourish for ever.” B. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


THE ordinary beholder is but little struck with the general 
appearance of the rendezvous chosen by the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of the French nation, as he approaches it from the Pont 
de la Concorde, Seen from afar, with the tricolor floating from its 
apex, the Palais Bourbon looks pretty but not imposing, It must 
be confessed, in fact, that it is tame compared to the stately 
buildings at Westminster, and even the architectural pretensions 
of its entrance portico on the north, or river side, do not impress the 
mind like the Houses of Parliament on the banks of the Thames. 

To a stranger entering the Chamber of Deputies by the side door 
on the right, which is used by the public, the Press, and a good 
many of the Deputies themselves, the interior of the Palais Bourbon 
will also be found altogether devoid of imposing display. Even at 
the opening of 2 Session there is but little ceremonial which would 
recall the days when the First Napoleon, or any of his successors, with 
the exception of Louis Philippe, came to the Corps Législatif sur- - 
rounded by a brilliant Staff, and daubed in all the war-paint so dear 
to the military pride of Frenchmen. The Third Republic is very 
plain from this point of view, as was the Citizen King who dis- 
carded the ‘‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” and 
entered the Chamber accompanied only by his Ministers and an 
aide-de-camp. There are soldiers certainly in the Palais Bourbon 
on opening days and throughout the Session; but the display is 
shorn of a good deal of its former glory. Nowadays M. Brisson, 
the President of the Chamber, or M. Spuller, or anybody else who 
may be deputed to temporarily take his place, walks from the 
I'residential Offices to the Chamber itself through a double row of 
infantry. He is preceded by two ushers in black, and is accom- 
panied by an Officer and a Sub-officer of the Line. The drum 
beats as he passes through the Salle de la Paix—the lounging-place 
of Deputies and journalists—and enters the corridor leading to the 
Chamber by the door on the left near the statue of Laocoon. On 
taking his seat the Parliamentary President places his hat on the 
desk before him, so as to have it ready in case he wants to close 
the sitting by putting it defiantly on his head. He preserves order 
by ringing a large hand-bell, which gives him the temporary appear- 
ance of an auctioneer endeavouring to dominate the voices of 
boisterous bidders. Underneath him is the tribune from which 
speakers make their ‘*interpellations,” while at either side of his 
chair are the official shorthand writers, and at his back the 
Secretary-General of the House. 

Nor does the aspect of the amphitheatre of the Chamber, even 
when all the benches are filled, come up to the standard which an 
outsider is apt to expect from reading the history of the place in 
which so many dramatic scenes have occurred. The acoustic pro- 
perties of the House are notoriously bad, and the most pompous 
periods of a fluent orator are often unheard in the tribunes. A 
Deputy must also speak remarkably well in order to obtain a proper 
hearing from his noisy brethren who are ranged around, their voices 
occasionally rising from the pitch of ordinary conversation to the 
roaring of Bashan until checked by the ringing of the Presidential 
bell. Everybody is talking with might and main, while on the 
Extreme Right can be distinguished the burly form of M. Paul de 
Cassagnac—the most determined of interrupters—who turns aside 
fora moment from Monseigneur Freppel, the most eloquent of 
political ecclesiastics, in order to fling a taunt at some supporter of 
the Government, or to ask an annoying question of some reluctant 
Minister. On the whole not much serious business would really 
seem to be done. Everybody has come to talk and enjoy himself 
from two in the afternoon until four or five, at playing the game of 
politics. The only people who are really working are the short- 
hand writers of the Chamber, and even these are relieved at very 
short intervals, thus gaining time to talk or to disport themselves 
“like any other fly” in the lobbies. The Press reporters have 
about the easiest time of all. Not one of them is called on for a 
long report of the proceedings, but he can sit at his ease in the 
journalists’ room, whence he peers from time to time into the 
Chamber on the look-out for “scenes.” The general purport of 
speeches delivered appears in the official slips which are placed at 
intervals during debates on their table, or posted on the wall of the 
Salle de la Paix, Editors are rare in the lobbies unless they happen 
to be Deputies like M. Clémenceau or M. de Cassagnac. Occa- 
sionally Henri Rochefort, Edmond About, or other well-known 
penmen of the Parisian press put in an appearance in the Salle de 
la Paix, where they may be seen talking to friendly members, who 
treat them as colleagues forgotten by the electors, There is, 
of course, a place set apart in the Press tribunes for editors, 
but it knows them only on rare occasions. The tribunes 
reserved for the public are generally empty, except when some 
personal or momentous incident is expected. Then the ladies 
flock in, and the dazzling toilettes give a theatrical appearance to 
the ordinarily sombre Salle des Séances. Unfortunately for the fair 
dames who like good speech, great orators are rare nowadays, and 
the Princess Troubetskoi, who never missed a speech of Thiers, 
would be as disappointed as Madame Adam, whose ear was 
enchanted by the sonorous accents of Gambetta whenever he 
addressed the House. 

The Palais Bourbon itself, which now rings with the voices of 
the representatives of the people, is built on historical and debate- 
able land. Here was formerly the Pré-aux-Clercs, where duels 
without number were fought in the seventeenth century, until the 
good monks of the Abbey of Saint Germain des Prés, who owned 
the ground, had to shut up the entrance. The enclosure was bought 
by the Dowager-Duchess of Bourbon in 1722, when she built a 
mansion on the spot. To this edifice was united the Hétel de 
Lassay, and both together were handed over to the Five Hundred 
in 1790. The law of the 5th of December, 1814, restored the 
Palais Bourbon to the Prince of Condé, the descendant of its 
founder, who let it out for Parliamentary purposes to the 
Government of the Restoration, reserving a few rooms for his own 
use. In 1830 the whole was bought from the Duc d’Aumale, the 
heir of the Prince of Condé, for a little over five million francs. 
The present Chamber of Deputies is almost entirely new ; the old 
Council Chamber of the Five Hundred having been restored and 
partially rebuilt in 1832. ~ W. L. 
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FROM QUEENSLAND TO LONDON BY 
‘ THE TORRES STRAITS ROUTE 


THE march of events during the past twenty-five years has 
wrought a remarkable change in the means of communication 
between the mother-country and our Australian colonies. Amongst 
the latter none has made such rapid strides as the colony of Queens- 
land. In’57 this territory was merely a distant appendage of New 
South Wales, and it was looked upon as a country useful merely as 
a field for squatting enterprise. Sheep and cattle occupied a small 
portion of this vast tract of the Australian continent. ‘Lhe graziers 
held their own with difficulty against the incursions of the nomadic 
tribes of blacks, and the Legislature almost ignored the Northern 


- Territory. But when the land was found to bea goodly land, 


flowing with milk and honey, the attention of agriculturists was 
drawn to it, Experiment proved that the soil was of marvellous 
fertility, navigable rivers were discovered, gold and other minerals 
were found in abundance, and in ’59 the Moreton Bay Settlement, 
as it was then called, cast off its leading-strings and’ was erected 
into an independent colony under the felicitous name of Queens- 
land. Since that date the colony has progressed at a remarkable 
rate. Not asquare mile of its 678,000 square miles is unoccupied, 
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Seven million sheep, four million of horned stock, with herds of 
horses are depastured over the vast area. Agriculture and manu- 
factures have rapidly increased, capital has flowed in from all parts 
to develop the numerous mines of gold, silver, tin, copper, lead, 
and coal. Cities have sprung up as by magic, railways intersect 
the country in all directions, Telegraphic communication exists in 
all parts of the colony, whilst the seaboard swarms with steam 
vessels which find ample remuneration in conveying the produce of 
Queensland to the Southern colonies and to England. For 
years the only means of reaching the colony was by sailing 
vessel, or by the Overland Route, wd Alexandria, Suez, and 
Sydney. Queensland has, however, of late years adopted a mail 
route of her own, vz Torres Straits. The Government of the 
colony first subsidised the Eastern and Australian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, to convey mails, cargo, and passengers from 
Brisbane (the capital) and the other coast towns to Europe. This 
company had its colonial terminus in Melbourne, a fact which was 
found to work detrimentally to the welfare ‘of Queensland, and 
therefore on the termination of the contract a new one was made by 
the present Government of the colony with the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, who for a subsidy of 55,000/, a year agreed 
to make Brisbane the terminus. This service, although much 
condemned at the outset, appears now to be doing good work for 
the colony, and its efficiency increases as time goes on. The 
distance between Brisbane and London, wz@ Torres Straits, is a 
little over twelve thousand miles, and is performed in fifty-seven 
days from port to port. As this route has become a very favourite 
one with passengers, and is besides the one adopted for the 
transport of emigrants to the colony, a short description of the 
journey may prove of interest to the travelling public of Great 
Britain. 

Tuesday morning is the day for the departure of the Roma from 
Brisbane, or rather from Moreton Bay, sixteen miles down the 
river. The tug Soko at the wharf has her steam up, and it roars 
through her safety-valves as if in impatience at the reiterated good- 
byes being performed on the wharf. The said wharf is crowded 
with passengers and their zwzeged¢nrenta, with friends who have come 
to see the travellers off, with vendors of fruit and newspapers, with 
cabmen trying vainly to extort larger fares, with van-men unloading 
luggage, and finally with the tag-rag and bobtail of idlers to whom 
the departure of'a mail steamer, or, indeed, of any steamer, is an 
agreeable break to the monotony of doing nothing, At last the 
bell goes, the whistle screams, the lines are cast off, and the Boko 
bears away the returning colonists at the rate of ten knots an hour. 

Now we who are about to leave the colony for a short visit to 
‘* Fatherland ” begin to look with regret on the lovely River Brisbane. 
We recognise the villas perched on beautiful eminences surrounded 
with bananas and other tropical fruit trees. Here we pass a bight 
where only last week we hauled out that splendid Jew-fish—there 
we recognise the spot where we encamped during the Easter Review 
of Volunteers. Now we run through the lane of beacon ports 
known as Francis Channel or Oxford Street, doomed to be relegated 
to the limbo of departed glories by the new and deep cutting nearly 
completed, which shall enable the Jargest steamers to haul up to the 
Brisbane wharfs. At last ‘* There she is!” is heard on all sides, 


and the stately fabric of the Homa is distinguished amongst all - 


the circumambient vessels, by her size and the dense volumes of 
smoke issuing from her funnel. The Boke is soon alongside, the 
captain and his officers receive the passengers, the luggage is hauled 
on board, the last provisions are deposited on thedeck, a hurrah from 
the tug, responded to from the mail steamer, the anchor is up, and 
we are away. The twelve-thousand-mile voyage has begun. 
Rapidly the land fades from sight, we near and pass Bribie Island, the 
Government Asylum for the remnant of the Moreton Bay aborigines 
—the conical Glass Houses pass, panorama-like, in review—darkness 
comes on, and the passengers begin to settle their cabins, 

Six o’clock P.M., a clanging bell announces dinner. The sea is 
like glass, hence the tables are full. The captain takes one table, 
the chief officer and doctor the other. A dozen Portuguese stewards 
anticipate every want, whilst a dinner, such as one gets at ‘‘ The 
Grand,” is set before the as yet hungry guests. Dinner over, all 
adjourn to the upper deck, well curtained and with double awnings, 
Music and singing succeed. At8P.M., tea, more music, together 
with the fragrant weed. At ten all lights out. A few still linger in 
the delicious, balmy air of the Pacific, till midnight sees all buried 
in slumber. Next day, land still in sight, sea still smooth, and 
Rockhampton, the second coastal city of Queensland, is reached. 
That is to say, Keppel Bay is reached, for here also a large river 
empties itself into the Bay thirty miles from the town. We find 
another tug awaiting us laden with more passengers. In a short 
time all are on board and domiciled, the mails are received and 
delivered, and away steams the good ship oma into darkness 
and rain. Ahead all is thick—mnot a headland, not a star to 
be seen; but Pilot Hannah drives her at full speed safely into the 
pall of mist, and on the following evening the anchor drops off 
Mackay, the capital ofthe Queensland sugar districts. River again 
and tug once more. The process of embarking 
repeated, and now begins the real beauty of the voyage. 

All day the ship threads her way through lovely verdure-clad 
islands. It is the rainy season in the North; Nature now is seen 
in her full glory. Forest, jungle, and plain have assumed their most 
lovely hues ; crowds of pigeons, flocks of bright-plumaged parrots, 
cockatoos in their Egyptian uniforms are seen gathered thickly in the 
trees, The sea is calm and blue, sailing craft and steamers pass 
and repass. Whit-Sunday Passage is steamed through slowly. 
Mourilyan Harbour raises its frowning cliffs, contrasting beautifully 
with the wild romance of the Jandscape of Whit-Sunday 
Island. Native canoes are observed stealing about, their owners 
fishing or trading. Now the lovely harbour of Bowen comes into view 
round Gloucester Island, and the little town shows at the back of the 
mile-long pier, embowered in luxuriant foliage like a Yorkshire 
village in Nidderdale. Bowen appear to be formed for the capital 
ofa colony : the country all round undulates gradually—the harbour 
is landlocked, and large enough to contain an immense fleet, whilst 
hundreds of miles of fertile country fill up the background. Mid- 
way ‘between Bowen and Townsville we steam through a mass of 
yellow muddy water. This is the Burdekin River, a stream of great 
breadth and depth, whose banks are bordered by numerous sugar 
plantations, and whose tide is now swelled by the heavy tropical 
rains, enabling the sealarer to trace its course for twenty miles to 
seaward. Now we approach the ever-busy, restless, feverish Towns- 
ville. A more lovely view can scarcely be imagined than that obtained 
after rounding Cape Cleveland, and running some ten miles into the 
harbour. The business portion of the town is invisible, but the 
residences of the inhabitants dotting the hillsides, and extending 
along the beach, with their lovely gardens, their white verandahs, 
and walled terraces, afford a most picturesque view. Townsville has 
outstripped Bowen in the race, It was scarcely in existence fifteen 
years ago, and now boasts three newspapers, a large foundry, freezing 
establishments for exporting meat to Europe, arailway, a large popula. 
tion, with its concomitants of schools, churches, &c. It is the seat 
of the Bishopric of Northern Queensland, and is the outlet for 
several extensive goldfields and a vast pastoral area: It is well- 
named the ‘Queen of the North.” The jetty is not yet.complete, 
so we drop anchor and receive our mails and passengers as usual. 
Soon Townsville is a dream of the past, and away we go through 
countless pine-clad isles. Magnetic, The Palms, The Franklands— 
all glide by us, like the banks of a river. We are protected from 
the rollers of the Pacific by the mighty Barrier Reef which stretches 
ils rarcly-broken coralline length a thousand miles along the Queens- 
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land coast. We pass the cedar-famed Daintree River, the sugar- 
renowned Tully, Mosman, and Johnson Rivers, the Grand Peak of 
Pieter, both rising 11,000 feet above the Bellenden Kerr Ranges, 
and now we are in historical seas. We steam over the shoals and 
reefs where, over a hundred years ago, that grand old navigator, 
Cook, sailed his leaky vessel, the £deavour, to careen her 
on the sands of the river now named after his ship. The 
soundings are the same as laid down by Cook—nothing has 
changed in the harbour, but on shore the magic spell of 
gold has done its work. The vast treasures of the Palmer River 
were unearthed in 1873. The Endeavour River, being only a hun- 
dred miles from the spot, was chosen as the site for a seaport town. 
In three years it numbered its inhabitants by thousands. The 
port is being connected with the interior by a railway, and 
vessels from all parts of the East throng its harbour. We 
receive here a final cargo of passengers, mails, and provisions, 
and steam away northwards, still amongst islands, still with the lofty 
ranges of Queensland at our left, until 430 miles are passed, when 
the climax of the lovely Australian scenery is reached at the entrance 
to the township of Somerset. Through a long vista of beautiful 
headlands, clothed from the summit to the water’s edge with tropical 
verdure, edged with beaches of golden sand, washed by the gentle 
ripple of the smiling strait, lies Albany Passage. As we steam 
gently along, lovely little shady nooks and corners, each a landscape 
in itself, delight the eye. One longs to linger and enjoy—to drink in 
the exquisite beauty of this Paradise in the wilderness ; but Captain 
Mann is on duty, not pleasure, bent, so we steam steadily on till, on 
passing a fresh headland, we are greeted by the sight of a 
picturesquely-placed group of houses, the seat of Mr. Jardine, once 
Government Resident here, but now lord of all he surveys. We 
see the glorious flag of old England floating lazily in the summer air 
over the house ; a boat puts off, courtesies are interchanged, and in 
a few minutes the Roma has reached the northernmost point of 
Queensland, and enters Torres Strait,—1,452 miles of the voyage 
are passed, and now we turn Westward Ho! : 

Thursday Island, 2 Government settlement, close to Cape York 
(the apex of Queensland), is to be our last Port of call in Australia. 
We haul up toa hulk to take in pearl shell, which is obtained in 
large quantities in the shallow seas of Torres Straits. We land, 
and are hospitably entertained by the Government Resident, Mr. 
Chester. By evening we steam away across the most lonely ocean 
of the Southern Hemisphere, the Arafura Sea. We still have a 
calm, unruffled surface, genial sunshine, with occasional showers. 
We expect to meet but one ship in the whole expanse of this dismal 
sea, and that one is a steamer belonging to the same Company on 
her outward voyage to Queensland. In two days we pass her at 
night, a ghostly vessel, with twinkling lights in her sides. We hear 
a faint cheer from her—it is the emigrants, three hundred in 
number, on their way to fresh woods and pastures new. A short 
span and we are again alone on asilent sea, Day after day passes 
in listless ease. We are, indeed, taking our ease in our inn— 
floating hotel would be the better name—for all the delicacies 
procurable ashore are here at the service of the voyager. Excellent 
dinners, good wines, attentive servants, pleasant company, fine 
weather, a smooth sea, and a fast ship,—what more is to be 
desired ? 

On the fourth day we again sight land—Timor this time. It is 
soon, however, a vision of the past, but two days later the huge 
conical Lombok looms up, and Java appears on our left hand. We 
coast along rapidly, passing rice, sugar, and banana plantations, and 
soon bring up in front of the fort and town of Banjowangie, of 
telegraph cable celebrity. There we get a Dutch pilot, we tele- 
graph our arrival to Brisbane, and pass on our way to Batavia. 
Still a sea of glass. We pass sailing vessels with their sails 
listlessly hanging from the yards, and we wonder if they are doomed 
to remain here for ever, or until they drift helplessly on to the rocks. 
All day and night we are passing through narrow straits, that of 
Sapodie being the last, till we reach Batavia on the following day, 
or the eighteenth day from Brisbane. Here we come to anchor 
amidst a crowd of vessels of all sorts, sizes, and nationalities. A 
launch conges alongside, and we can goashore till next day. Joyfully 
we depart, and soon find ourselves steaming up a canal for a couple 
of miles. 
principally fishing-boats, with mat sails and cabins. We land at 
the Custom House, and proceed to walk to the city. Canals meet 
the eye everywhere, but a large tramcar, drawn by three diminutive 
Javanese ponies, seems to be the native conveyance. ‘The people 
appear to swarm everywhere, so do the little carriages which ply for 
hire to the number of 5,000. We pass through a considerable part 
of the Chinese quarter, and finally hail a cab, I suppose we must 
call it, and drive fully two miles along a canal bordered with 
splendid trees, till we arrive at the Hotel des Nederlandes, a splendid 
building, profusely adorned with chandeliers, polished marble floors 
and pillars, and literally overrun with native servants. The bed 
roomis are ranged along a courtyard at the back, shaded, as is every- 
thing in Java, by trees of dense foliage. Damp is everywhere, the 
beds being the worst. We dine, but we do not like the dinner—it 
is Colonial Dutch—and raw, tough buffalo is, to say the least, not 
appetising. The fruits are superb and plentiful—so is cholera. The 
durian fruit, like an enormous Jack fruit, is never seen on European 
tables, its odour is—well—say extremely offensive. The natives 
enjoy it. There are plenty of sights worth seeing in Batavia. The 
excellent military band plays at night in the Grand Club Square. 

Then there is a Museum filled with rare curios and antiquities, 
ancient breech-loading cannon, amongst other curiosities. Next 
the Botanical Gardens of Batavia, and those of Buitenzorg, and, 
last, not least, the queer-looking native troops with officers on 
diminutive ponies, the grass carriers and itinerant purveyors of 
meals, at something like a halfpenny a meal, and the fishermen at 
the port who abandon their boats, and throw their nets, standing 
over their middles in water. Add to all the chattering and yelling 
of the swarms of Chinese, Malays, Lascars, and Javanese, and 
Batavia must be pronounced worth seeing, 

But all things have an end, and so has our visit. We have been 
fairly swindled by itinerant dealers. We have loaded our car with 
fancy rubbish, we have defied the cholera, and we come on board 
grateful for our floating home. _ 

Five days later we cross the line—no need for Neptune, we have 
all performed the feat of crossing before, and four days more see us 
at anchor in the harbour of Colombo. Ceylon, as we coasted it, 
looked what it is—a gem in the Indian Ocean—and a nearer view, 
when we landed, and drove into the suburbs, only showed us more 
of the beauties of this lovely island. Of course, the acquaintance 
of the 600-year-old tortoise was made, but age appeared to have 
had the effect of making him stolid and sulky. His size is about 
three feet by two by eighteen inches thick. It is not worth a five- 
rupee drive to see him. Wine from the toddy palm is a fraud, we 
sipped, and were grateful—to get no more, And now we have 
eight days of the Arabian Sea before land again greets our eyes in 
the shape of Cape Guardafui. We meet plenty of outward and 
homeward-bound steamers, and our sea is still true to us—calm is 
the order of the day. Aden is our next port of call. We land 
there to inspect the forts and the wonderful tanks hewn out of the 
solid rock, capable of holding millions of gallons, if it would only 
once rain and fill them. They were quite dry at our visit. Leaving 
Aden we steam up the Red Sea. Now we have a breeze, but it’ is 
right behind us, and not strong enough to make usroll. We pass 
the barren rock Perim, which lies under the zegis of the British Hag, 
On the opposite side we see a house built by Napoleon III., aban- 
doned, and only a resort for wandering Bedouins and pilgrims, 
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We are not far now, comparatively speaking, from European 
waters. We anxiously look out for Suez, and we keep looking out 
for four days when wearrive, discharge a few cocoa-nuts, and ge 
well into the Suez Canal. We steam at the rate of two 
knots an hour for about seven hours, and then haul to the bank 
and make fast for the night. Next day our canal pilot starts us 
early. We pass many steamers tied up to allow us to go by, we 
get a view of Ismailia, we see a crowd of pilgrims at Kantara 
winding their way across the Desert, we see whirlwinds of sand, 
and find it excessively cold at this time of the year, and then the 
eighty-six miles of canal are passed, and we get into the crush of 
vessels at Port Said. The oma is going to coal, so we go ashore. 
We wander all through the town with a rascally Dragoman, who 
shows us all the insand outsof the place. And now we have done 
with the East, and all our interest concentrates upon Malta and 
Gibraltar. A headwind and sea retard our progress, but on the 
fifth day from Port Said we pass Malta close enough to see the 
town of Valetta, and to observe a few steamers and a gun-boat 
coming out of the harbour. Gozo next demands attention, but 
whilst we gaze and sketch the British stronghold fades into the 
distance, and we turn in to awaken in sight of Cape Bon, and later 
on in the afternoon of Cani Rock. Now we pass the French 
fleet gracefully manoeuvring, then a heavy sea gets up, and the 
Roma begins to manceuvre as well in an unaccustomed manner. 
So we roll and pitch our way to Gibraltar, five days’ steam from 
Malta. Instantly sketch-books are in requisition. The grim old 
rock is sketched after the fashion of Mr. Pecksniff’s views. of 
Salisbury Cathedral, z.2., from every point of the compass except 
north. Ceuta, on the opposite side, shares the same fate. .The 
famous Tarifa and Cape St. Vincent appear next day, Cape 
Espartel is succeeded by Lisbon and the Tagus’ yellow flood, 
and we are now fairly exposed to the full swell of the Atlantic. 
The abandoned dinner-table testifies to the fact that a sea is getting 
up. The weather is thick and dirty. Next day aheavy beam sea 
betokens a heavier blow. Off Ushant the seas attack the Roma’s 
lofty bridge, and the officer of the watch is glad to duck behind the 
weather cloths every now and then. But gale or no gale, the 
Roma drives through mist and billows, and drops anchor on the 
sixtieth day in Plymouth Harbour. We do not land, as it is 
pouring as it can pour sometimes in old England. At daylight we 
start for Gravesend. The morning breaks dark and threatening, 
the storm signals are up, but we turn from the gale, and drive 
furiously up Channel. The gale becomes a hurricane. We can 


only see a hundred yards or so ahead, the huge seas roll up to and 


break over the stern. Everything is battened down. Nota ship is 
stirring—al]l we meet with are hove to, many in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, And now night comes on—there is no abatement in the 
furious gale. The doctor calms the fears of the ladies in the saloon, 
the Eastern crew lie down terrified, all the officers are on the gu 
vive. Towards morning the weather moderates a little, and by noon 
the sturdy Nowa is safe in the Albert Dock, having run 310 miles in 
twenty-six hours, 

We are once more on our native pavements, once more, after 
twenty odd years’ voluntary exile, we lie in our comfortable bed in 
London, listening to the ceaseless roar of traffic, and wondering 
whether the voyage will not turn out tobe a dream. But with the 
returning business hours, our luggage, and the agent’s accompanying 
bill, satisfy us that we are again at home, 

A. J. B. 


—— 
VENTILATED 


**My dear sir,” said Darkins, sniffing and shaking his head 
ominously, ‘‘I wonder that you are alive. Why, sir? What a 
question! How can you expect to live, sir, in such an atmosphere 
as this? Where is your oxygen? Where is the vital gas that is 
necessary for your existence? Burnt up by your fire, consumed by . 
your lamp. There is none left for youto breathe. Vou ought to be 
a dead man.” 

‘*T’m very sorry to go against the laws of Nature,” I replied. 
**Perhaps 1 ought to be, but one can’t sit with the window open 
this weather.” 

‘Of course not,” replied Darkins, with a sneer. 

‘And if I keep the door open, I have stiff necks.” 

“To be sure ; of course,” said Darkins. 

** Then what am I to do?” I asked. 

‘* What are you to do?” cried Darkins, who turned his face up to 
the bust of the gentleman who had his skull mapped out to show its 
bumps for the benefit of posterity, ‘‘he says what is he to do?” he 
exclaimed appealingly. ‘‘ Really, Scribe,” he continued, ‘‘ you are 
too bad ;” and he left me, evidently classified in his mind as a 
hopeless case. 

Now, of course, it is very unpleasant to be treated like that by a 
man who sets himself up on a pedestal, and talks down at you as if 
you were so ignorant that you must be taught; so the effect of 
Darkins’s visit was to set me thinking about having ventilation for 
my room, and for the next hour I made the atmosphere worse with 
smoke from a dirty black pipe, and thought out what I knew about 
ventilators, 

First I thought of the monstrous cowl over the Old Bailey Court 
—a cowl which is supposed to ventilate that place, and does not. 
Then of St. James’s Hall, with its roof, which presents so charming 
an aspect from the north, dotted all over as it is with ventilators 
that give it the appearance of a Surinam toad with its young stuck 
on its back. Then I thought of those monstrous canvas stockings 
that the sailors call ‘* wind-sails,” and which are let down the 
hatches on board ships. ‘Then I thought of the huge coal fires lit 
at the bottom of shafts to ventilate coal-pits ; of the little spinning 
thing seen in the windows of country tap-rooms ; of the ventilation 
of the House of Commons; of the ventilation of that theatrical 


“ tank, the Criterion Theatre, on the private view day years ago, 


when some one turned on the hot-air tap instead of the cold, and at 
one time it seemed as if there was likely to be cold roast critic— 
not missionary—on somebody’s sideboard the next day. 

In fact, I thought out all I knew about ventilation, and it did not 
amount to much, while no idea that entered my head seemed suit- 
able to adapt to my study. : 

At one moment I felt disposed to experiment first upon some- 
body else’s house, but there was no opportunity; or upon the 
dining-room, for of course Darkins’ words were startling, and I did 
not want to be asphyxiated ; but it seemed so cowardly to be giving 
other people stiff necks and neuralgic pains while the apparatus 
was being perfected, that I determined to brave all, and have the 
ventilator I was about to insert placed in my own room. 

Have you an inventive brain? No? Then be thankful, for such 
a brain is worse than a disposition to gamble. There is some 
excitement in gambling, even if you lose, while you may win. You 
do not often, but still you may; but there is no excitement in 
connection with an inventive brain. It only brings sorrow, for it is 
the friend of the British Workman who cannot renail a loose slate 
without first erecting a scaffold, the said scaffold being brought in 
acart. You cannot ventilate your room without the help of the 
British Workman ; hence I say, that your inventive brain is sure to 
bring you sorrow and expense. 

My first attempt was in the direction of the chimney. There was 
a shaft ready to carry away the foul air from my room; but as foul 
air gathers at the top, and the opening into the chimney was at the 
bottom, it was necessary to open that shaft close to the ceiling. 

This opening was made, and I draw a veil over the work done with 
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hammer and cold chisel by a bricklayer as he cut through the wall. 
I will conceal, too, the difficulties we had with the ironmonger, who 
constructed for me a slight iron: door that worked upon pins, 
Suffice it that the hole was prepared, the iron door fitted into the 
cavity, and all that door or shutter had to do was to swing happily 
on two well-oiled pivots, and allow itself to be opened by the 
indraught, so as to let the foul air pass into the chimney, closing 
directly after when the foul air had gone, , 

That is what that ventilator ought to have done. What it did do 
was to let the smoke and blacks come pouring out of the chimney 
every time the door was opened, smothering everything, and setting 
up such an irritation in my nose that I seemed to have a terrible 
cold, as soon as I had recovered from which I had the ventilator 
pncked up and mortared, turning my mind ina different direction 
for a plan. 

In the course of the next twelve months, I had a ventilator in my 
window like a glass Venetian blind ; a shutter in my door; an 
arrangement to keep the window from quite closing at the top 3a 
revolving ‘an in the wall behind the bookcase ; a trapdoor in the 
floor unde, the table, and a hole under the grate into the open air, 
The result was expenses, bills, and a disheartening knowledge that 
a contrivance that succeeded when the wind was in the east was 
troublesome when it was in the west, a horror when it was in the 
south, and an abominable insufferable nuisance when it was in the 
north. Now if any one likes to make a study of this problem, he 
may, as it were, box the compass, and find that the varieties of 
suflering inflicted by a ventilator when the wind is N.N.W., S.W, by 


S., N.N.E., and soon, and so on, are beautifully graduated. It is 
quite a study, and the changes are really mathematical. Some 


people might like to work out the problem. For my part, I preferred 
to doaway with the deeds of darkness, as Mrs, Scribe called them 
and to try something else. ; 

My experience leads me to believe that the only perfect form of 
obtaining pure ventilation about you is to take a camp-stool and 
open it upon a hill. Then sit down, breathe freely and defy the 
world. The plan has its inconveniences, especially when the weather 
is wet, and an umbrella is a necessity; but it beats man’s ordinary 
inventions, and is the only good thing out. 

“Ul have one more try,” 1 said, “‘and if that fails, I'll settle 
down to asphyxiation.” 

I took the idea from a theatre, and it was so simple that I won- 
dered I had not thought of it before, For there was a sun-light 
blazing away over the centre of the pit, and above it a great tube 
which, of course, when started by the heated current, sucked all 
the vitiated air out of the house. 

“‘That’s my plan,” I said, and all that night I was in a confused 
dreamy state in which by turns I was Bob Sackett and Peregrine 
Porter, hunted about by gasfitters, and enduring fourteen days’ 
imprisonment in a cell with no ventilation at all, , 

I woke up ina profuse perspiration, to find that I had my head 
under the clothes. But when I tried again to sleep in a less 
suffocating position, I began dreaming that I was a monk of the 
Order of Ventilators, and that I had to go about wearing a zinc 
cowl, and carrying a sweep’s bag to collect soot. 

Then there was a sort of dissolving view, and I was back in the 
Criterion, being cooked ; and its courteous manager was taking me 
out into Piccadilly now and then to see if I was done ; but I was 
not, for the arrangements were now so perfect that people could not 
even get warm, 

And then I woke, and found it was nine o'clock, and the horrible 
night was atan end. But not my thoughts of a ventilator. That 
day I had a gasfitter in, and laid bare my plans, and he said, of 
course, it was the very thing he should have proposed to make the 
room right. ‘*It do smell rather bad now.” 

What he called bad was only the odour from thirty rather ancient 
black pipes on the chimney-piece ; but let that pass. 

He came, and not content with taking possession of my study, he 
had half the floor up in the bedroom overhead, along which he laid 
a large iron pipe, carrying it up the wall and out into the open air, 
with an “elber,” as he called it, though I have not the least notion 
what that was, unless it was the conical helmet, like a squeezed- 
down extinguisher, which the pipe wore over its head. 

At last the gasfitter departed, after bringing in his bill, which was 
a succession of charges in connection with prepositions, for before 
setting down any amount he began a line with ‘To cutting 
ceiling ;”—‘* To taking up bedroom floor;”—‘*To g00 feet of 
inch pipe,” and so on. ; 

“You'll find it a great success, sir,” he said, as he bowed and 
thanked me. So it ought to have been for the money I paid. There 
was not much to look at, only three little fish-tail burners that 
seemed to belong to fish that had dived out of sight ina little silvered 
globe just below a hole in the ceiling. When lit the contrivance cer- 
tainly illumined the room well; but I was obliged to have a candle 
when I wanted to write, for my head was always performing a sort of 
transit of Mercury over the writing paper. In fact, I never did 
have one of those clear, transparent heads that one reads of in 
Liographies, . 

You started that light by turning on a tap in a niche down beside 
the bookcase ; and then holding up a taper at the end of a little 
fishing-rod; but you had to do it quickly, or else something 
happened. The first time I lit it was one evening when I had just 
dressed to go out to dinner, and had come down to write a letter, 
for Mrs. Scribe was not likely to be ready for another half-hour. 
T turned on the tap, and tried to light the taper, but the first match 
broke, being cross-grained. So did the-next ; but J got a light at 
last, raised my fishing-rod to the ceiling, and then the beast of a 
thing went off with a roar. This was followed by a tremendous 
lump and a crash, and as I ran out, the bedroom door was opened 
and Mrs, Scribe came rushing out. . 

“George, George!” she shouted, ‘* exploded —dynamite—under 
the bed,” 

Tt was a long time before I could soothe her, and make her 
helieve that I had not offended the dynamite faction ; but I had to 
be very careful with that little sun-light ever after. In fact, it was 
lest to have one person to turn on the tap and the other to be ready 
‘o put the fire to the touch-hole. Then it went off gently, lit up 
the room, and certainly sucked out a good deal of the hot air, 
though T never felt a bit the better for it: in fact I used to find the 
room rather cool, 

I did not have that thing long. There were reasons for not 
having it in use. One night I sat up, writing till a couple of 
hours after my usual time, and when at last I tumbled into bed I 
Was Very weary, but there was no sleep for me. I was just dozing 
olf when my wife shook me by the shoulder, and I found that she 
Was sitting up in bed sniffing. 

“* What, another fresh cold ?” I said, 

“Pm sure I can smell fire,” she said. ; 

Thave always found it impossible under these circumstances to lie 
Jown and continue myrest. It generally has to be continued in our 
jext attempt. In this case I hastily donned my lower garments and 
‘Iressing-gown, and searched for the danger in the dark, Mrs. Scribe 
always forbidding a candle for fear there should be an escape of 
388, She was quite right; she could~smell fire, and after a few 
utile efforts to extinguish a smouldering of considerable extent in 
the bedroom floor, my wife in a panic called in a policeman, and he 
fetched the firemen, who came with their engine, and one of the 
men put the fire out with a sort of tin bucket thing and a kind of 
Squirt. But before he had finished there were four more engines, 
and a crowd outside, the latter being very much dissatisfied because 
our house did not make a good blaze, 
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“Tron pipe in floor, connected with gas sun-light and ventilator, 
overheated ; floor of bedroom and study ceiling destroyed,” 

So ran the report, and the insurance. people grumbled a good deal 
at having to pay. But they did pay, and we escaped with the 
nuisance and the fright. Since then I have come to the conclusion 
that I should like to kick Darkins, for though ventilators are no 
doubt a great benefit to humanity, I was very happy before Darkins 
spoke, and I don’t mean to let any one try to improve me again. 
If I am asphyxiated—well, that’s my business, not Darkins’s ; so 
let me rest, GM. F, 
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THE ISLAND OF RUGEN 


AW amusing controversy lately took place in one of our contem- 
poraries concerning the Island of Riigen. It would seem that two 
years ago some letters were published in the aforesaid journal 
extolling the scenery and charms of this favourite summer resort of 
Berliners, and North German folk generally, and so much were 
certain English readers taken by these descriptions that the following 
year they set out in search of the El Dorado of the Baltic. 

Unfortunately, however, they had forgotten the itineraries laid 
down by the writer of the glowing letters alluded to, and landed 
on the wrong side of the island. Having got so far as Bergen and 
Pubus (which is interesting in its way, though not characteristic 
of Riigen scenery), and finding little to reward them for . their 
pains, they straightway turned their faces homewards in high 
dudgeon with what they supposed to be unveracious, or at least 
fantastic travellers’ tales. They should have made Sassnitz, 
over against Swinemunde, their halting-place, and thence explored 
the romantic coast scenery between that little fishing village 
and the Kénigstuhl, the culminating point of Riigen scenery, 
The illustrations on page 148 serve to convey some idea of the 
lofty chalk cliffs; ‘‘silvery parapets,” running sheer down to a 
limpid, tideless sea ; the ancient beech-woods cresting the summits, 
and clothing the precipitous sides down to the very water’s edge ; 
which make this part of Riigen so romantic. It is, above all, the 
close proximity of wood and sea that constitute one of the chief 
charms of Riigen as a summer resort. Vou may walk under dense 
shadow, with the musical little waves rippling at your feet, 

Thousands of German visitors now flock ‘to Riigen during 
the summer holidays, and there is daily communication between 
the island and the Continent by steamers from Swinemiinde and 
Stralsund. The fine old church and Rathhaus of the latter 
town are well worth a visit, and its streets abound in picturesque old 
houses, The port of Stralsund, too, as witnessed by the traveller 
when he steams out of the quay for Riigen, is very striking. Our 
three illustrations of the island itself show different points of the 
splendid coast scenery between Sassnitz and the K6nigstuhl, where 
the chalk cliffs attain their loftiest height and most romantic outline, 
Alike from above and below the view is beautiful and striking in the 
extreme, And although the sights of the island may be counted on 
the fingers, its quiet beauties and inconspicuous charms are number- 
less, as German artists have not been slow to find out. For once 
and for all we may as well state that Riigen is not a place for 
tourists in delicate health, or for those who are fastidious in the 
matter of eating and drinking. On the other hand, there is the 
satisfaction of getting off the beaten track, and of living for a time 
among German folks, always so sociable in holiday time, 


> 
A VILLAGE CRICKET MATCH 


Tue Village Cricket Club is an institution which, when properly 
managed, does more good in a parish towards establishing friendly 
relations between classes than all the Friendly Societies put together, 
or even a course of sermons on- brotherly kindness, It is a happy 
mixture of oligarchy and socialism ; all the members, rich and poor, 
who pay their half-crown subscription, have equal rights and pri- 
vileges in relation to one another, while the Squire, who gives the 
ground, and his son, who in all probability captains the eleven, 
have a practical supremacy, which, so long as it is exercised 
obviously for the benefit of the club, will be ungrudgingly conceded 
as their due. 

Throughout the summer months, after their day’s work is over, 
the young men and boys, instead of lounging off to the public- 
house, or looking out for that proverbial bit of mischief which is 
supplied gratis from below, congregate on the cricket-ground for 
practice, It really is a marvellous tribute to the attractiveness of 


the game that these men, who have been on their legs all day , 


labouring in the sun, are positively reinvigorated by the prospect 
of batting, bowling, fielding, and running about generally till 
long after sunset ; they will even pursue the game till it becomes 
almost too dark to see the ball at all. 

But though the practice is an end in itself, as few persons, we 
think, would deny, yet what the field-day is to the Volunteer, the 
regatta to the rowing-man, the tournament to the lawn-tennis player, 
such is the cricket match to the Village Club,—the justification of its 
existence, 

A match has been arranged with the neighbouring parish of 
Stow-in-the-Marsh, and for at least a fortnight beforehand the 
captain is devoting his energies to the selection ofateam. There 
are always a certain number of members whose services are indis- 
pensable : there is the gardener, who bowls fast underhand very 
Straight, and bats left-handed—it is curious to notice that out of 
eleven rustics six almost invariably are left-handed ; there is the 
blacksmith, who hits very hard and very high, without the least 
regard for the bowler’s feelings ; and there is the farmer’s son, who 
excels in keeping wicket, and is admiringly described by his fellow- 
cricketers as being ‘‘as sharp on the ball as a cat on a mouse.” 
These, with the captain, form the reliable foundation for an eleven ; 
four more are generally chosen without difficulty, and the last three 
places remain to be filled, The boy who minds the village shop has 
a claim to be chosen as having lately developed a turn for slow 
bowling, but it is always doubtful whether he can be spared for a 
whole day; a stableman has been noted for his hard hitting in 
practice, but it is whispered that ‘he’s got such a poor spirit when 
it comes to a match,” which means to say that he loses his head ‘on 
these occasions ; or a garden lad is pretty good all round, but his 
elder brother, who is also a member of the club, would be hurt not 
to be played before him, and these little things have to be 
considered, 

At last, however, the difficulties are smoothed over, and when 
the day fixed for the event arrives, eleven good men and true have 
been selected to do battle for their club. d 

Fortunately the weather is perfect, and at half-past eleven— just 
half-an-hour late—the Stow-in-the-Marsh representatives drive up in 
state on to the ground. The umpires of the respective sides then 
hold a solemn consultation ; if they were seconds in a duel, they 
could not be more punctilionsly correct; they measure out the 
ground, pitch the stumps, and paint the creases ; the home umpire 
informs his colleague what are to be considered boundary hits, and 
they formally agree, which nobody ever questioned, that there shall 
be five balls to an over. : ; 

These preliminaries having been arranged according to strict 
etiquette—for the village umpire is- an old player, and knows what 
is due to his position—the captains toss, and the match begins; the 
home team going first to the wickets. The scoring is not fast, for 
in these matches the bowling is usually better than the batting, and 
the intricacies of the ground help the attack, One by one the 
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wickets fall, and there begins to be a danger of a rot setting in, till 
two schoolboys, who are at home for the holidays, get together. 
These evince some contempt for the ‘slow bowling, and while they 
play the fast bowler with Straight bats, hit out merrily at the other 
end. Favoured by-a few catches dropped in the long field, they 
bring the score up to a respectable figure; the bowler shrugs his 
shoulders, and asks how he is to be expected to get wickets if 
nobody can hold a catch ; but eventually the boys are disposed of, 
and return to the tent amid loud clappings from the spectators, 
especially from their sisters, who, if the truth were known, have 
been quite as anxious as their brothers that the latter should cover 
themselves with glory. 

After luncheon the number of onlookers increases consider: 
ably: a village match is a sort of recognised half-holiday for 
every one, and the population turns out just as certainly as when in 
the winter the hounds are about the place. It is to be feared that 
the applause is rather one-sided, and the visitors do not get their 
fair share of the clapping, bat then they do not expect it, and know 
that their turn will come when the return match is played at Stow- 
in-the-Marsh next month. 

Meantime it is getting late in the afternoon : three innings have 
been played, and the home team are left with only §2 runs to the 
good ; but a score of 52 is not always beaten, and they console 
themselves with the reflection that good teams have often been 
dismissed for less than half a century. The gardener is exhorted 
to bowl his straightest, and walks out into the field with a look of 
determination in his eye. In his first over he appeals against the 
batsman for obstructing his wicket, and the appeal is allowed. The 
obstructionist retires in high dudgeon, and, as an irrefutable proof 
of the injustice of the decision, declares that he never yet was 
given out leg-before in his life. The umpire, meanwhile, is 
explaining with wonderful accuracy to the bowler, who is not 
likely to contradict him, the exact spot where the ball would have 
hit the wicket if the batsman’s leg had not been interposed. 

There are two more wickets to fall and four runs to get. The 
excitement is intense. Two runs are added, and then a smart 
catch at cover-point brings in the last player. Determined to have 
the glory of winning the match, he runs out to the first ball, 
intending to lift it clean over the nearest tree. There is a moment 
of suspense, he misses it, and the young farmer, with the rapidity 
of a Pilling, has whipped off the bails and won the match, 

‘ Ici 


—_~~—__-- 
PLEGMOND THE EREMITE 


WITHIN his cell old Plegmond sat, 
Distemper’d, sad, and cramped with cold; 
To pass the lagging hours he gat 
A pond’rous volume, torn and old. 


He read in that most ancient book, 
So quaintly writ by monkish pen, 

How Guthlac all the world forsook, 
And left for aye the haunts of men: 


How he did scorch his limbs with fire, 
To purge the spirit of all taint; 
And how, by flagellations dire, 
He véxed his ilesh till he grew faint, 


Sighed Plegmond, ‘‘T shall ne’er attain 
‘To sanctity so great as this; 

My fasts and vigils prove in vain, 
And all my efforts come amiss. 


‘*T, too,” said he, “have left my kin, 
And sought retreat with frenzied haste; 
Yet am I steeped in deadly sin, 
And life is bitter to the taste, 


** Fain would I oust the ghostly fears 
That in my soul’s dark confines dwell ; 

But prayer and penance, cries and tears, 
Avail not ’gainst the hosts of hell. 


“Thou art, O Lord, my refuge still, 
And thus I humbly bend my knee; 
Vouchsafe me power to lear Thy Will, 
And send me Light that I may see! 


“*Clogg’d by cold forms, I feel the stress 
Of leaden wings that will not soar; 
Must I, esteeming prayer no less, 
Ktely on Deeds of Govdness more? 


§*Oh, tell me Lord, what I must do, 

To gain from Thee the boon of Grace ; 
Direct my soul; my heart renew; 

No longer hide from me Thy face! 


“Hark ! Sweet as music heard in sleep, 
Songs fresh from Eden charm mine ear ; 

Celestial forms that round me sweep, 
Proclaim a Holy Presence near! 


*‘Oh, Blesséd be Thy Sacred Name, 
For Thou dost send to me a sign ; 

The token sets my soul aflame, ; 
And stirs my feeble pulse like wine!” 


Then Plegmond rose, and trembling stood 
With dazéd look, the while there shone 
Around his crucifix of wood 
A glory brighter than the sun, 


He cast his eyes upon the ground, 

For mortal could not look and live,— 
Enough for him, that he had found 

The Grace which God alone can give, 


“The Light,” said he, “ grows faint, yet leaves 
For my behoof a latent glow, 

By which the inward eye perceives 
The way “tis meet that I should go, 


*€ My course is clear, and I will take 
‘The rugged path that has been trod, 
By those who of Good Deeds did make 

A stair by which they clomb to God. 


*YWenceforth I'll work, as well as pray, 
To make mine own salvation sure ; 

For Thoughts, like breath, may pass away, 
But Deeds are fruitful, and endure!” 


Then Plegmond to the city went, 
And preached Peace, amid the strife; 
There, working for the Lord, he spent 
The remnant of his holy life. 
Henry EcciesTon 
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“Is it racing or money-lending brings you here?” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SAM PEARSON, SOLICITOR 


Mr. SAM PEARSON resided in a very pleasant house, standing in 
prettily laid out grounds some little distance outside Micklegate Bar, 
in short, just before you came to ‘*The Mount.” Very handy, 
indeed, this to the Knavesmire, and Mr. Pearson always Kept open 
house during York races. The big county is notorious for its astute- 
ness in the matter of horseflesh, but the solicitor enjoyed the 
reputation of being more than a match for any horsedealer within 
miles of the North-Country capital, and was as shrewd a judge of 
both men and racing as any one in those parts. It was considered 
half the battle in a horse-case to have Sam Pearson on your side. 
His practice was peculiar though extensive, consisting in a great 
measure of these last-named causes and also the extrication of 
gentlemen from pecuniary difficulties. Mr. Pearson was, in short, a 
racing solicitor,—a man who, had you security, would find you the 
money to pay for a high-priced yearling or to settle at Tattersall’s. 
People who find money after this fashion don’t do it for nothing, and 
that Mr. Pearson should pluck a good many quilled feathers from 
his client for his own benefit was only in accordance with the regular 
order of things. Keen and sharp as he was in practice, the solicitor 
Was, perhaps, all the more dangerous for a genial Jonhomie that was 
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apt to make his customers overlook the price they were paying for 
accommodation. THis easy, sanguine manner communicated_ itself 
to them, and people who came reluctantly, but still with the grim 
knowledge that a certain sum must be raised at whatever sacrifice, 
were wont to walk out of his office impressed with the idea that 
borrowing money at forty per cent., washed down by a glass of 
wonderful old brown sherry, was rather a rollicking piece of business 
than otherwise. 

Mr. Writson said no more than the truth when he told Gerald that 
he fancied there would be little to be done with Sam Pearson. Mr. 
Writson was a steady old family solicitor, and though his amour 
propre forbade him to believe he was not a match for any man in his 
own profession, yet he had an uncomfortable consciousness that upon 
this occasion he was pitted against the sharpest practitioner in all 
the West Riding. As for York and the countryside generally, I 
think they would have exclaimed : : : 

** What! old Writson against Sam Pearson? Why it’s a guinea 
to a gooseberry on Sam!” ed Pee 

Mr. Pearson had his offices in Lenhall Street ; a handy situation, 
no distance from either the Market or Coney Street, both places to 
which clients of his were pretty well bound to resort, and two or 
three days after his interview with Gerald, Mr. Writson stepped into 
the outer office, and sent in his card by one of the clerks. That the 


two solicitors knew one another was a matter of course; they had 
met as antagonists before the magistrates, and also in the Assize 
Courts, many a time. That Mr. Writson should be received as soon 
as possible was a matter of professional etiquette, and he was speedily 
shown into Mr. Pearson’s private sanctuary. 

“* Delighted to see you, my dear Writson. Almost unnecessary to 
ask after your health, for [ never saw you looking better, Sharp 
weather, sir. Sharp as a solicitor in good practice, a little over- 
done for the matter of that. Interferes terribly with the hunting. 
But what am I saying? As if that was a thing concerned you. 
Pray sit down, and let me know if there is anything I can do 
for you.” Ms 

‘Well, Mr. Pearson,” said the elder attorney, whose formal and 
somewhat old-fashioned manner contrasted very much with the 
genial, off-hand carelessness of the other, ‘I have called to repre- 
sent Mr. Gerald Rockingham, and look after his interests in the 
winding-up of his father’s affairs.” 

“A profitless occupation,” laughed Pearson. ‘ You'll find, I'm 
afraid, there is very little picking to be got off those bones.” 

“You don’t seem to follow me quite,” retorted Writson a little 
sharply. ‘‘ I’m here to ascertain what it is possible to save out of 
the wreck for the widow and children.” 

“Tut, man; don’t be so touchy. Salvage has always been one 
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of the privileges of our craft. It is rather rough on the boy, I 
admit, to suddenly discover that his father has sucked the orange, 
and that he has merely inherited the skin ; but it is so. Alister 
Rockingham lived all his life as if his purse was bottomless ; and 
mind, was not the man to brook either interference or advice. My 
instructions were generally a brief intimation that I must find so 
much money at very short notice; no need to tell you that that 
meant bills bearing pretty stiff interest, and then, of course, came 
the old story of renewing ; after which, as we all know, it is a mere 
question of time. Poor Rockingham was so far favoured that his 
fortune just saw him out; had he lived, nothing could have saved 
Cranley Chase from the hammer this year.” 

“Surely,” exclaimed Writson, ‘‘ you might have expostulated 
with him upon his reckless career?” 

** Of course I might,” replied Pearson cheerfully ; ‘‘ and enjoyed 
the gratification of sceing some other of my brethren undertake 
what my very high principles had rendered me squeamish about. I 
have a wife and family,” continued Pearson with mock solemnity. 
‘* The extensive borrowing of money throws very pretty pickings in 
the way of the legal gentleman who has the management of it ; and 
in justice to my belongings, it was not for me to let another pick up 
gold and silver, for the pocketing of which I had been vouchsafed 
the first opportunity. No, no, Writson,” added Vearson laughing ; 
‘I'm pretty straight ; but you can’t expect me to take off my hat, 
and say, ‘After you, sir,’ when it comes to who is to be first on 
Tom Tiddler’s ground.” 

“Well,” rejoined the elder solicitor; ‘‘I most assuredly 
haven’t come to talk over either sentiment or morality, sorry 
though I may be to see a good old county name struck off the roll’; 
but I presume I can see all the deeds, mortgages, and otherwise, in 
short, all the records of these money-borrowing transactions ?” 

“Undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” replied the other. ‘f Now, suppose 
you come and take a bit of dinner with me. I'll give you a rare 
good bottle of claret, or port if you prefer it, and then we could 
run through all these papers over a cigar afterwards; what do 
you say?” 

‘*T regret, Mr. Pearson, that I don’t smoke; and that I’ve been 
brought up not to mix business matters with after-dinner enjoy- 
ments. If you will kindly let me know what day I can go over 
those papers with you here, I will call in again ; and now I'll wish 
you good morning.” 

_Sam Pearson gave vent to a low whistle as the door closed on his 
visitor, 

** Well, of all the old broomsticks,” he muttered, ‘‘that ever I 

.came across! He’s as stiff, as wooden, and with about as much in 
him as is comprised within that very commonplace implement.” 

Another knock at*the door cut short the lawyer’s meditations ; 
and he was informed by one of his clerks that Mr. Elliston wanted 
to see him. 

‘* Show him in,” replied Pearson ; and as his visitor entered, he 
rose to shake hands with him. ; 

“Sit down,” he continued. _‘‘Is it racing or money-lending 
brings you here? The former, I hope; because there’s a want of 
appreciation of your autograph that makes the latter occupation 
somewhat difficult.” 

** You needn’t be-afraid; I’ve not come to trouble you about 
anything of that sort. I only want to talk to you about the horses, 
We have got two good clinking four-year-olds in the stable in 
Caterham and Phaeton ; and as the latter beat the Two Thousand 
winner in the Leger, last September, both the handicappers and the 
public are bound to conclude Phaeton the best horse of the two. 
Now we know he is just as many pounds behind Caterham as they 
will think him in front. It strikes me that our game would be to 
run Phaeton out at Ascot, and keep Caterham for the autumn 
handicaps.” 

‘*Yes,” said Pearson musingly, ‘‘ those appear to be sound 
tactics ; Phaeton is quite safe to pick up a race or two at Ascot, 
which will, of course, impress that credulous community, known as 
the British public, more than ever with his superiority to Caterham, 
Yes, there seems a possibility of doing a smartish amount of business 
that way ; but we’re cruel unlucky with the young ones, none of the 
two-year-olds seem any good, nor the threes either, unless it’s that 
irongrey colt——” 

‘* And he has the temper of Satan,” interposed Elliston quickly. 
‘Lord Glasgow was right. When you are cursed with brutes of 
that description, the best.thing is to shoot ’em right off.” 

Yes,” rejoined Pearson ; ‘*I don’t suppose we shall do any good 
with him.” 

‘* Absurd to think otherwise. And now listen to what I’ve prin- 
cipally come to see you about, They have got a dark colt, called 
Pibroch, by the Piper, out of Maggie Lauder, down at Newmarket, 
which I hear has done something very big. I know there’s a big 
commission out to back it by the stable for the Two Thousand ; and 
I think, old man, we had better swim in the same boat.” 

‘*All right. I suppose you can place implicit reliance on your 
information? They are laying a goodish price against that colt at 
present, and therefore you had better attend to it as soon as you get 
back to town, or wire, if you’re going to linger down here. Now 
Pvea little bit of news for you. Gerald Rockingham is going 
to institute a rigorous inquiry into his late father’s affairs.” 

‘* Well,” replied Elliston, ‘‘I should think that that matters very 
little to you; it may be inconvenient to me if sundry unredeemed 
promissory notes should come to light—no need ‘to tell you that 
I borrowed a good bit of money from Alister in days gone by.” 

‘* Yes,” rejoined Pearson, with a tinge of contempt in his tones, 
“*T can easily imagine that ; and yet you would not let me give him 
a hint about Phaeton for the Leger. If these bills exist they’re not 
in my keeping, but will very likely be found amongst the late Squire’s 
papers at the Chase.” 

‘* Well, if they come into the hands of that young cub he can’t 
make any use of them. I conclude they are all long overdue?” 

“No,” rejoined Pearson, looking at his turf confederate, through 
half closed eyes; ‘I should think not ; but if Gerald Rockingham 
chooses to publish the fact of their existence, and to hand them 
about now that it is generally known that he has been left pretty 
well penniless, I think it would be unpleasant for you in a social 
point of view.” 

Sam Pearson was pretty unscrupulous, and a very keen practi- 
tioner to boot, but even he stood aghast sometimes at the cynical 
cold-blooded selfishness of Cuthbert Elliston. From his boyhood 
Elliston had never left a desire ungratified that could be obtained at 
the expense of his fellows. What it might cost them was a matter 
of little moment to him. Of good family, he still held a brave front 
before the world, though there were’ items in his record which if 
brought to light were even_ more than the easy-going society of our 
times could condone. Ruthless he had been from his youth to either 
man or woman, sacrificing them all in turn to the mere gratification 
of the moment ; but he was a good-looking man, even yet with 
a plausible manner and soft caressing address, apt to prepossess 
people in his favour ; in reality false, heartless, and relentless as a 
panther, and well-nigh as dangerous‘when brought to bay. What- 
ever his shortcomings might be, there were three things which no 
one could accuse Cuthbert Elliston of lacking—nerve, determination, 
and bitterness of tongue; and yet no one who didn’t know him 
would have guessed what savage sarcasm could fall from the lips of 
aman rather remarkable for his low trainant tones. 

“‘There’s something in what you say, Pearson,” he remarked, as 
he lit a cigarette, “but you don’t quite understand the game, you see. 


You're a devilish clever solicitor, and there’s no better judge of 
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racing in England, but you know about as much of London society 
as you do of Central Africa, Used, as you suggest, by Ahster 
Rockingham, known all through the London world, and the story of 
these bills would have been, as you say, a very unpleasant fact to 
face ; but in the hands of a’ boy like Gerald, known to nobody, the 
thing is very different. Bah! haf for any harm he could do me, 
and Cuthbert Elliston snapped his fingers contemptuously. _ 

Sam Pearson said no more, the subject did not concern him, nor 
was it one he particularly cared to discuss. There were times when 
the lawyer distrusted his confederate. He invariably kept a very 
strict eye upon him, and as William Greyson was devoted to him 
Pearson preconceived, and not unjustly, that Elliston, whatever he 
might do with other people, was at all events bound to deal Jairly 
with him. ; 

“‘ You're quite right, Elliston,” he replied, good-humouredly ; “I 
don’t pretend to any knowledge of the London world, Iheard from 
Greyson yesterday morning, and he says the horses are all doing 
well, and coming on nicely. It’s no use our going over to Riddleton 
yet, but you must come down and put up with me a little 
later on, and we'll’ go over there and have a regular talk 
with Greyson about the forthcoming campaign. He will know 
still more about the nags then than he does now. I suppose you go 
back to town pretty soon ?” ’ 

“* Off by the afternoon train, and, as I want to get something to 
eat before I start, I shall wish you goodbye. Drop me a line when 
you want me. As you say, visiting a training-ground at this time of 
year is d——d cold and unprofitable. Goud-bye,” and so saying 
Mr. Elliston strolled leisurely out of the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE REVEREND ROBERT THORNDYKE 


Two months have elapsed since Alister Rockingham’s death, and 
his widow and daughter are established in a small house just outside 
the Minster Close. They have not as yet made any fresh 
acquaintances, but the Rockinghams of Cranley Chase are well 
known to all the principal Church dignitaries in York, and none of 
them had failed to leave cards on them, Alister Rockingham had 
been a very popular man—‘‘a right good fellow, no one’s enemy but 
his own” was the universal verdict, and sincere commiseration for 
Mrs. Rockingham and her children was the general feeling all through 
the city and the countryside. What had become of Gerald no one 
exactly knew. He had disappeared immediately after establishing 
his mother and sister in their present modest abode, and all they knew 
about him was that he was in Cambridgeshire, where he said that 
he had got work to do which would enable him to get a living, 
though it was naturally quite unconnected with the University. Poor 
Mrs. Rockingham troubied herself very little about what this occupa- 
tion might be. But.with Ellen it was different, and she felt very 
inquisitive as to what it was her brother was doing ; but his father’s 
death had made a great difference in Gerald ; he had passed from 
boyhood to manhood at one bound ; and to all inquiries from his 
sister made short answer, adding that she might deem his present 
employment derogatory to a Rockingham, but that Rockinghams 
must live, and that he found it impossible to do so on the family 
dignity. Miss Rockingham was not a little astonished; she 
recognised quite as quickly as her mother did the change in Gerald’s 
character. As his eldest sister, she had been accustomed to patronise 
and sometimes snub. him; she understood now that this phase of 
sisterly subjugation was passed. Our relatives are a little slow 
to do this, and are wont to overlook the fact that we are no 
longer children. 

‘*Tt’s a come down, mother, after Cranley Chase ; still, the little 
house is clean and comfortable, and I shouldn’t so much mind if it 
wasn’t for the terrible want of earnestness of purpose manifest 
amongst all these Cathedral dignitaries. They seem to think choral 
services and brilliant sermons is the limit of their calling. I miss 
my work at Cranley dreadfully, I feel myself so utterly useless here,” 

‘*T am sure you need not fret, dear Ellen, about that. There are 
plenty of parish priests in York who are quite outside the Minster 
circle ; in a big city like this you may depend on it any of these will 
find you plenty of such employment as you wish for without 
difficulty.” 

“Yes; I heard yesterday that the Rector of St. Margaret’s was a 
real hard-working parish priest. I think, mother, I should like to 
make his acquaintance.” 

** Surely there will be time enough, child, for that later on, 
are still within the shadow of our great loss.” 

“True, dearest mother,” cried the girl, rising, and caressing her 
as she spoke, ‘‘but grief becomes no easier to bear to people of my 
age and temperament by sitting still with our hands in our lap. I want 
work,” continued Ellen, almost passionately—‘‘ something to take 
me out of myself. I have been accustomed to a good deal of it, 
you know, during the last two or three years, and this enforced 
idleness maddens me. I’ray don’t think that I have forgotten our 
trouble any more than yourself ; but we do not all meet our sorrows 
in similar fashion.” 

Mrs. Rockingham stared at her daugher in no little astonish- 
ment. [Ellen was a singularly undemonstrative young woman, 
sparing of her caresses, and reticent of any display of emotion ; one 
of those self-contained natures who, when they are really moved, 
are wont to astonish those nearest and dearest to them. Whether in 
love, anger, or righteous indignation, the. habitual restraints once: 
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. broken down they rage like a tornado, and the intensity of their 


emotions, once exhausted,.seem to collapse with a sob and a shiver 

after the manner of such fierce and fitful storms, Ellen Rockingham 
had, so to speak, been for the last three years beating against the 
bars. A quick, clever, intellectual girl, the dull, country ‘society to 
which she had been condemned wearied her to death ; for, since she 
had come out, the Squire’s reduced means had not admitted of 
indulgence in a London season for his wife and daughter. <A few 
weeks for himself, e gargon, about Epsom and Ascot times, had 
been all he could afford ; while the ladies were left to vegetate in 
Cranley Chase. Now and again she met at some of the great 
houses in the neighbourhood a few brilliant talkers from that great 
world which it seemed she was never destined to enter; and so at 
last, to relieve the intolerable dulness, Ellen Rockingham chose to 
consider herself endowed with a mission~namely, that of the 
regeneration of the rustic population of Cranley. Well, she took 
it out of herself a good deal in this way, and that, with the assist- 
ance of long. solitary gallops on the back of her favourite mare, had 
constituted her life for the last two or three years. She got on 
badly with girls of her own age ; questions of paramount importance 
in their minds had no interest for her. Dress! No one could ever 
say but what Miss Rockingham was well dressed ; but still it was 
due to no exertion on her part. She had a good figure, a mother 
with exquisite taste, and a very clever maid. Under which circum- 
stances a young lady may be faultless in costume without paying 
much attention to it herself. Indeed, 1 have heard it whispered 
more than once that there are great ladies whose appearance would be 
benefited. considerably if they would only leave such matters to their 
maid and dressmaker. 

To say that the choral service of the Minster was anything 
new to Miss Rockingham would, of course, be absurd; she had 
atlended:service there often, and had arrived at the conclusion 
about the clergy connected with the Cathedral upon no grounds 
whatever. They might be, what she imagined them, drawing good 
salaries, addicted to good dinners, and thinking they were thoroughly 
discharging the duties of their station by seeing that the musical 


part of the services was as goo:l as possible; but Miss Rockingham 
was not in the least behind the scenes, and these men might 
possibly be quite as much given to ‘‘good works” as Miss 
Rockingham herself, and perhaps a little more judicious in the 
manner of them. Ellen had fallen unfortunately under the 
austere influence of the Low Church Rector of Cranley, an 
excellent, well-meaning man in the pulpit, what Baxter describes 
as a “pious and painful preacher ;” but a man who unfortunately 
deemed any show of geniality of disposition not in accordance with 
his profession, The Cranley people, I fancy, infinitely preferred 
his predecessor, who troubled himself more about the hounds and 
*Scott’s Derby lot” than the schools; who didn’t preach, but 
simply read two short drowsy sermons on Sunday; yet was 
ever open-handed and sympathetic with his parishioners in their 
troubles. 

Miss Rockingham, thrown by compulsion a good deal on her own 
thoughts, found herself perpetually musing over what this Rector 
of St. Margaret’s might be like. He was a man much talked 
about in York just then. He had somewhat scandalised the dons of 
the Cathedral by what they. were pleased to term his utter want of 
dignity and sense of his position. ‘lhese rather High Churchmen 
were a little aghast at his democratic tendencies. They talked 
patronisingly to the poorer members of their flocks: the Reverend 
Robert Thorndyke would shake hands with his shoemaker, and treat 
him perfectly ss an equal. At the same time there could be no 
doubt that he was a most energetic, hardworking man in his parish; 
in fact, as far as Miss Rockingham could hear, he was perfectly 
irrepressible, always bubbling over with energy and throwing himself 
into whatever he took up with a vehemence that usually swept all 
before it. There was a want of reverence too for the ecclesiastical 
authorities that some of the ladies of York especially shook their 
heads over. He had been known to contradict the Dean, and even 
to argue with the Archbishop. A desperate, contumacious man this, 
with a strong will and opinions of his own, and who, moreover, 
by no manner of means could be made to understand that it would 
be more proper to subdue these opinions in the presence of his 
superiors. There again was a case of the man’s moral obliquity ! 
He couldn’t be made to understand that he Aad any superiors. The 
more Miss Rockingham heard of the Reverend Robert Thorndyke, 
the more curious she became to see him. She pictured him to her- 
self as a somewhat ascetic, Low Church, puritanical -clergyman, 
ablaze with all the fire and enthusiasm of a John Knox, one who 
railed at all High Church doctrines; stern in his denunciation of 
anything which savoured of Roman Catholicism as the great Scotch 
reformer. And one Sunday afternoon Miss Rockingham put on 
her bonnet, and informed her mother that she was about to attend 
service at St. Margaret’s. She arrived there in good time, thereby 
obtaining a good seat almost facing the pulpit. A few minutes, anc 
the Kector entered the reading-desk, and Miss Rockingham opened 
her eyes wide. No one could say that the Rev. Robert Thorndyke 
was in the least deficient in dignity in the pulpit, whatever he might 
be elsewhere. But then he was so utterly unlike what Miss 
Rockingham had imagined. Instead of the pale, ascetic divine she 
had pictured to herself, the clergyman who commenced to read the 
service was a man of about four or five and thirty years of age, 
standing at least six feet one in his boots, with crisp brown curly 
hair, bright blue eyes which, though now composed, one could sce 
at a glance had a laugh in them, and a somewhat florid complexion. 
Another moment, and his voice rang through the building, clear, 
sonorous, and musical, and when the prayers were over Miss 
Rockingham thought she had never heard them more impressively 
read, and then she composed herself for the five-and-forty minutes’ 
serious discourse which she felt sure was to follow. But here Miss 
Kockingham was destined to be still further astonished. In a 
quarter of an hour Mr. Thorndyke had said his say, and had 
preached a sermon breathing hope and charity which presented a 
rather startling contrast to that weary catalogue of pains and 
penalties to which she had been accustomed to listen in Cranley 
Church. The sharp, nervous, incisive sentences made a great 
impression on Miss Rockingham. What this man had to say he 
had said in such a clear distinct fashion that a child might almost 
have followed him, whereas the clergyman at whose feet she had 
till lately sat was wont to be not only involved and wandering in 
his discourse, but to dwell with unctuous emphasis on all the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 

As Miss Rockingham walked home I’m afraid she was thinking 
rather more of the preacher than of the service at which she hael 
assisted. A clever girl herself, she recognised that short and 
apparently simple sermon was the work of a clever man, and came 
to the conclusion that for the future she would attend church at St. 
Margaret’s. This was comforting to her, for to get their doctrine to 
their minds is sometimes a great tribulation to young ladies. 

“Well, Ellen,” said Mrs, Rockingham, as her daughter entered 
the drawing-room, ‘‘were you pleased with the service at St. 
Margaret’s ?” 

**Very much, mother; but anything more unlike what I fancied 
him than the Reverend Robert ‘Thorndyke is—it is impossible to 
conceive. He wearsa moustache, and looks more like a dragoon 


than a clergyman, but he reads the service beautifully, and 
preached such a clever sermon,” 
(Zo be continued) 


GENERAL SIR ORFEUR CAVANAGH, K.C.S.T., in his work 
recently issued, ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Indian Official” (W. H. 
Allen and Co.), materially adds to our information about military 
and civilian life in India. He went out to India in 1837, from 
Addiscombe. Early in his career, at the Battle of Maharapore, he 
was dangerously wounded. He thus picturesquely describes this 
incident of war. His regiment was ordered to charge at a critical 
moment inthe action. ‘*The command,” he says, ** was gallantly 
responded to; but I was debarred the good fortune of sharing in the 
honour of the charge, for at that moment, by a discharge from a 
battery under some trees immediately in our front, my horse was 
mortally wounded, and my leg carried away ; my poor charger, 
upon being struck, reared up, and for a second remained poised in 
the air. Ivainly endeavoured to dismount, the whole of my side 
being for the moment paralysed by the shock experienced by the 
blow of the round shot. Then, with a crash, we fell together to the 
ground. After some little exertion I managed to extricate myself 
from my dangerous position, when, for the first time, I perceived 
that my leg had been severed a little above the ankle.” However, 
by the aid of an artificial leg, General Cavanagh was enabled to play 
a part in future actions. Perhaps the most interesting portion of his 
book is the chapter in which he describes the visit of the N epaulese 
Embassy to England. He was in political charge of Jung Bahadur 
and his suite, and found his post no bed of roses, Jung Bahadur was 
an Oriental of more than ordinary intelligence, and his confidences 
to General Cavanagh are good reading. The author was: in India 
throughout the Mutiny, and was finally rewarded for his services 
with the Governorship of the Straits Settlements. His work is 
entertaining ; and, as giving an insight into official life in Hindostan, 
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and its dependencies under a rég7me now passed away, possesses 
attractions for those interested in nineteenth century history. 

Professor Ludwig Biichner, M.D., has just published, through 
Messrs. Asher and Co., a new translation of the fifteenth German 
edition of *‘ Force and Matter ; or, Principles of the Natural Order 
of the Universe, with a System of Morality Based Thereon.” Most 
Englishmen familiar with the philosophical or materialistic literature 
of this century will not need to be told what class of work is the 
book known in Germany as “ Kraft und Stoff.” Everyone is not 
so well informed, however, and therefore we may. say, that Dr. 
Biichner states in the most uncompromising manner the material. 
istic theory of the universe, and that he denies with almost fanatical 
persistency the existence of a Personal God. He has no patience 
even with agnostics. “‘ In reality,” he says, ‘if we look at things 
in open daylight, we find that the ‘unknowable? of modern 
agnostics is nothing more than the good old God of the 
theologians, who has already made His appearance in so 
many deceptive disguises in the history of philosophy. It 
makes no essential difference whether he ‘answers to the name 
of * Will,” or ‘ Unknown,’ or ‘Thing ger se,’ or © Universal 
Soul,’ or ‘ Universal Reason,’ or ‘ Unknowable 3’ at the bottom 
of it we always find the same anthropomorphic disfigurement, the 
same asyium 7gnoranti@, and the same vague being, which being, 
begotten of the fear of the unknown, ruled of yore over the crude 
primeval man, and will continue to rule over the civilised man until 
the sun of knowledge and the recognition of a natural and self- 
contained order of the world shall have made a reality of the Avat 
fux.” ‘Force and Matter” will be appreciated, doubtless, by 
our own atheistic school, whose cause it ably upholds. Still, after 
all, there are ‘more things in Heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy.” 

‘Letters from Bombay” (Remington and Co.), by D. Aubrey, 
contains twenty-six letters written to friends in England during the 
month of June, 1883, by the author. He has excised from his 
correspondence everything of a private and personal nature, and the 
residuum makes a really interesting book. Unfortunately he does 
not take us beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Bombay, but 
his descriptions of the people of the great seaport of Western India, 
of their manners and customs, of their moral and religious life, and 
of scenery are certainly graphic. His portrayal of what he 
saw in the Caves of Elephanta, and of the emotions aroused in 
himself by contemplation of the vestiges of an old-time worship, 
will seem to some to err on the side of excessive vigour and vivid- 
ness. There is a good deal in the ancient and modern life of India 
which it is scarcely worth while to make public in popular form. 
The philosopher and the scientist may need such knowledge, but 
the cursory reader, for whom this book is intended, will scarcely be 
benefited by it. 

The outcast poor are certainly receiving much literary attention 
just now. ‘‘ City Echoes; or, Bitter Cries from Glasgow” (Alex. 
Gardner), by the author of ‘Spero and Celestus,” deals with the 
problem of piteous and helpless poverty, as it is met with in 
Glasgow. - The author tells the story of two boys, one honest and 
one vicious. Ile or she is evidently well informed about the details 
of life in the worst slums of Glasgow, its squalor, its misery, its 
vice, its desperation, and its redeeming features. The history of 
Jim, one of the boy characters, is told touchingly, and there are in 
“* City Echoes” many passages full of pathos. It is emphatically a 
book calculated to do good, affording as it does a powerful stimulus 
to our sympathy with the poor. 

A valuable memoir is that of ‘‘ William Leighton Leitch, Land- 
scape Painter,” late President of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours (Blackie and Son), by A. MacGeorge. Mr. Leitch was 
a self-made man, He became an artist of merit inspite of great 
educational disadvantages. After some work as a scene-painter in 
Glasgow and London he was enabled to study in Italy. He became 
in time drawing-master to Her Majesty the Queen, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess Louise. Much that is most interesting in 
the book is what is told us of Leitch’s relations with royalty. One 
characteristic of his genius was his power of drawing from memory, 
which quality curiously enough brought upon him a rebuff from 
Turner, who declined bluntly to believe a statement of his fellow- 
artist anent this quality of his. Mr. MacGeorge has done his 
biographical work well, and his book will be probably read widely 
with interest. Mr. Leitch was more than an artist, he possessed 
great amiability of character. To both sides of his personality the 
author does justice. The result is a work that deserves to be 
appreciated. 

ee a time when cholera is frightening people from the Continent 
‘*Holiday Haunts by Cliff-side and River-side” (Remington and Co.), 
by Bernard H. Becker, will be read with interest. Mr. Becker describes 
in very picturesque language Lowestoft, Harrogate, and some other 
of our English watering-places ; and there can be little doubt that 
the tired dweller in cities will find as much relaxation and change 
as he wants within the bounds of his own country. We could wish 
that Mr. Becker had told usin his last chapter something about 
Devonshire and Cornwall, instead of going so far afield as Monte 
Carlo and the Riviera. 

“Outlines of Historic Ornament” (Chapman and Hall), trans- 
lated from the German, and edited by Gilbert R. Redgrave, is a 
very useful handbook for those who are desirous of an elementary 
knowledge of the meaning of architectural phraseology. It explains 
and makes clear a gooil deal that must be obscure to the ordinary 
reader, who hears occasionally of Gothic, Moorish, Mexican, 
Egyptian, and Rococo styles, and yet is much puzzled to know 
what it all means. ‘‘ Outlines of Historic Ornament ” is sufficiently 
clear in exposition, and although the form of question and answer 
may not be altogether commendable, it is here used with advantage. 
The book may be regarded asa clearly-written manual of instruction. 

At present the country is so much occupied with Egypt and the 
Franchise Bill, that Mr. Haines’s work, “A Vindication of 
England’s Policy with Regard to the Opium Trade ”’ (Allen and 
Co.) will scarcely receive the attention it deserves. Mr. Haines not 
only defends the Indian policy of this country with ai Saag Nae 
China, on the ground that the opium export from Hindostan has 
never been made the immediate subject of aggression in our wars 
with China, but that little or worse than nothing would be done SH 
morality by the abandonment by the Government of tei 3 ° 
its monopoly. The subject is a much controverted one, an - 
can only recommend readers who wish to inform themselves on the 
subject to read this author’s work. monks Benes 

A book of very great practical value is Lectures < enera. 
Nursing ” (Kegan Paul and Co.), by Eva C. B. Liickes, 1 ae to 
the London Hospital. This lady properly distinguishes etween 
the duties of a nurse and a doctor, To the nurse she says, ‘‘ How 
to make poultices, and how to put them on; not why and when, 
that rests with the doctor. How best a patient may be made com- 
fortable in bed, and how that bed may be made ; not why he es 
go to bed, nor how long he should remain there. Miss 7. . 
gives details as to the manufacture of mustard-plasters and much 


more intricate matters which should prove of use not only to the — 


probationers of the London Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
but to English ladies of all — ** Lectures on General Nursing 
cannot be circulated too widely. ee 

“Practical Taxidermy” (Upcott Gill), by Montagu Ca 

.Z.S., is in its second edition. The subject has evidently Nat 
conscientiously worked out, and to the traveller especially the book 
should be most useful. In South America and in Africa men are 
thrown upon native taxidermists, who may do their work well, but 
who certainly make exorbitant charges. To Mr. browne is due 
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a debt of gratitude for having given to the sportsman and voyager 
the means of being independent of a most unpleasant form of 
imposition. 

M. Felix J. Délige, caterer of the New York Club, publishes 

through Messrs. Putnam and Sons, “The Franco-American 
Cookery Book.” The book is perfectly bewildering in its variety 
of menus, There is one at least for every day in the year, Our 
cooks may study with profit this product of the combined culinary 
science of Paris and New York. 
...We have received from Messrs..Sampson .Low..and Co. three 
handy pocket-books dealing with-sthe dietary to be pursued with 
i, Diabetes ; 2, Gout ; 3, Dyspepsia: The scientific value of these 
little pamphlets will be probably more perfectly appreciated by the 
authoritative medical journals. Part LV. of *“ Artists at Home” 
(S. Low and Co.), containing the portraits of Messrs. Watts, 
Thorneycroft, Yeames, and MacWhirter is now published. The 
illustrations are fully equal both in interest and quality to its three 
predecessors. 

The literary results of the International Fisheries Exhibition are 
summed up in twelve substantial volumes just issued by Messrs, W. 
Clowes and Son. These comprise three volumes of Handbooks, 
four of Conferences, four of Prize Essays, and one volume contains 
the official catalogue. Such a collection of works from so many 
eminent pens may fairly be regarded as containing all that can be said 
at the present time on the subject of the fishing industries of 
the world. 


ma 


THIs month more than any other in the year is devoted to country 
visiting, when a great variety of costumes is needed for all times 
and seasons, For those of our readers who intend to turn their 
steps northward, and either to “‘tramp o’er moss and fell” in the 
wake of their husbands, or other male relatives and belongings, or 
to do a little shooting on their own account, very sensible and com- 
fortable ‘‘sportswomen’s costumes” are prepared by the tailors, 
who at this season are as busy for their lady as their gentlemen 
customers. The undyed wool, specimens of which may be seen at 
the “‘ Healtheries,” are generally used on account of their lightness and 
durability, combined with warmth. These costumes are, asa rule, 
made with Norfolk blouses and short, pleated skirts, scarcely 
reaching below the knees; knickerbockers, and either gaiters, or 
what is considered cooler and more supporting, swathings from the 
ankles to the knees. Most striking items of the whole costume are 
the cunning little boots which look so strong and businesslike, laced 
up the front, with miniature clump soles and hobnails. A cap or 
hat of the same material and colour as the suit completes this com- 
fortable costume, which enables the wearer to face and enjoy the 
roughest weather. 

Lady tricyclists are now ‘‘common objects of the seashore” and 
country roads, and scarcely attract more than a passing glance, A 
correspondent of the Queex, whom we conclude to be a lady, gives 
some very useful hints to would-be travellers, more especially with 
regard to baggage and dress. Of the former she says, ‘*A few 
necessaries should be packed in a ‘hold-all’ or Gladstone canvas 
bag; a small dress-box or portmanteau should be sent on from town 
to town by train or coach to each succeeding resting-place.” 
Of the latter she very sensibly remarks, ‘‘ Dress for touring should 
be neat, light, and durable, and of a serviceable colour, heather- 
brown or dark grey, and a/7 wool. The underclothing should be 
exclusively of merino, or, better still, of fine flannel throughout ; no 
linen bands should be allowed, for when clad in all wool or flannel 
the wearer runs less risk of chills from standing or sitting in a cold 
wind or draughts. Experienced lady riders prefer combination 
garments of flannel, coming well up over the chest, and buttoning 
at one side, The dress should be made so as to look as nice on as 
off the machine, and in this the kilted and plaited skirts have the 
advantage over the habit skirts, as they look less conspicuous when 
walking. With a neat-fitting costume and éver-clean collar and 
cuffs, a lady tricylist may look as nice as-any one.” 

‘We commend these hints to the attention of lady readers who are 
contemplating a ‘‘ sociable” tour. 

In the course of our fournce for this month we saw at one of the 
leading “‘ladies’ tailors” a very pretty costume for tennis or boating. 
It was made of cream-coloured serge, kilted to the waist, a striped 
drapery of club colours, so arranged as to hold the balls; blouse 
bodice of serge ; deep sailor collar and cuffs of the striped material ; 
a silk handkerchief of the prevailing colour, knotted under the 
collar, small round hat of the two materials, This design was 
varied in several colours and materials, We also saw several summer 
Jerseys, amongst which may be mentioned one in brown, with 
lappels of velvet embroidered in silk, Most effective was a cream- 
coloured, richly trimmed with gold, as, though very inexpensive 
and pretty, was a cream Jersey, trimmed with mohair braid. The 
Jersey suits for little girls are very stylish this year. One was of 
stone-colour, trimmed with cardinal-colour satin; another was 
of slate and claret-colour satin; and a third of pale blue and 
cream. 

Tea-gowns are very much worn when visiting in the country. 
We saw some which were very pretty. One was of white fancy- 
striped muslin, trimmed with two full frills of muslin, edged 
wide cream lace; flounce of Swiss embroidery on the hem. 
The yoke was made with narrow tucks; the back was finely 
gathered, bows and loops of cherry-cvloured satin ribbon. Another 
was of cream-white fancy muslin, with open-worked insertion let in 
at the back to about half-a-yard below the waist, finished off with 
salmon-pink ribbon ; the front was elaborately made with length- 
way tucks and full frills of lace ; by the way, full frills have quite 
superseded the cascades of lace which used to get so quickly out of 
order. Two very artistic tea-gowns were made at a house noted 
for its esthetic productions, The one was of a beautiful green and 
dull gold Indian plush. ‘he front was of blue silk, smocked and 
puffed, as were the sleevés. The other costume was a Japanese 
flowered wrap, draped over a pale green underskirt of Nagpore 
silk ; a small gold chain on the hem, which makes the skirt fall in 
soft, graceful folds. : 

A bridal dress was remarkably elegant, made with a petticoat of 
ivory-white satin, honeycombed with small pearl beads. Robe 
of embossed cream velvet; the satin sleeves were puffed at the 
elbow, and honeycombed above and below ; gauze veil, and wreath 
of myrtle and orange-blossom. 

A very simple and becoming dress for a young girl at a garden 
party was made of cream Nagpore silk, with a wide scarf of cream 
gauze, draped round the shoulders, and tied at the back in large 
loops and ends ; puffed gauze sleeves, large hat of the two materials, 
with feathers, Equally simple and appropriate for the same purpose 
was a cream muslin, with a few narrow tucks on the edge of the 
plain skirt ; Gainsborough bodice, sleeves; and hat.- A coral-pink 
Nagpore silk was made with a pleating and a few tucks upon the 
hem, smocked at the waist, neck, and sleeves ; the bodice was half- 
low, elbow sleeves. An artistic costume, very becoming to a 
slender figure, was a pretty shade of olive-green Umritzur cloth, 
with a narrow flounce. The overskirt was quite plain and full, put 
into the waist in thick small pleats; the bodice was laced over a 
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full waistcoat of old-gold Rumchunder silk ; small basque of silk: 
puffing of the same at the elbow. 

Three children’s frocks were very dainty. The first was of pale 
blue Nagpore silk, with a silver chain round the hem and neck ; a 
girdle, alter that worn by Miss Mary Anderson as Galatea, 
of a darker shade; sleeves, open from the shoulder, caught 
together with buttons; blue stockings. The second was of 
white spotted muslin, with flounce or hem edged with lace, full 
bodice ; marigold-coloured silk sash, wide fall of lace round the 
neck. The third was a pale green Indian cashmere, with half-c- 
dozen narrow tucks, smocked at the waist, full bodice, ‘deep fall of 
yellow lace round the neck ; sleeves made with a large puff falling 
over the elbow; large hat to match. Before quitting this artistic 
corner we will describe some of the most fashionable materials to be 
seen there. Nagpore silk in all the new colours—marigold, butter- 
cup, heliotrope, and a charming shade of green, printed silk ; 
Oriental satin, in a very soft shade of lime-green ; Hoonan silk ; 
Arabian cotton, an inexpensive and very pretty crape-like material, 
which washes beautifully; some unique Turkish specimens of 
embroidery, worked by the poor female refugees, exactly the same on 
both sides, in strips for trimming velvet and satin dresses ; Madras 
muslin, a yard and three-quarters wide, with a design delicately 
outlined in gold thread which does not wash out. 

There is a great variety in the shapes of bonnets, which are small, 
medium, and very large, made of drawn net or crape, with lace 
frills, flapping over the eyes, and only becoming to those who are so 
pretty that nothing can disfigure them. A very stylish bonnet was 
made of macréme straw, trimmed with olive-green velvet and satin, 
a large bouquet of lime-coloured heath and yellow pansies ; high 
crown veiled with brown tulle, and open beaded front ; bouquet 
of yellow king cups and wisteria.—A black-and-gold embroidered 
crown, lappet of black net spotted with gold beads, bouquet of 
mignonette and cream-coloured roses.—Henry III. hat, made of 
copper straw, bound with black velvet, with tufts of grass and field 
flowers.—A very becoming hat for a brunette was of Manilla 
straw, trimmed with beige-coloured ostrich plumes. —For travelling, 
hats or bonnets are very eccentric as worn by our Parisian 
neighbours. For example, a hat to be worn witha tailor-made 
costume was of brown straw with a red fancy foulard fussily 
gathered in front and tied at the back in a little knot. Sometimes 
they have two or three claws of birds, gilt, or, as a French 
contemporary observes enthusiastically, ‘* We have seen some 
veritable sailor’s caps with a tulle rosetie, in the centre of which is 
a ravishing little frog or a small crab.” Can any one picture a 
British tar in such a cap, or in anything approaching to it? 


* SINGLEHEART AND DousBLeracr,” A Matter-of-Fact Romance 


‘(I vol. : Chatto and Windus), is not an unworthy last word, so far as 


fiction is concerned, of the great novelist who so lately passed from 
among us, and has left his place unfilled. Extremes are-apt to meet, 
and in this most unvarnished tale Charles Reade has returned to 
something of that simple directness, full of originality, but free from 
deliberate eccentricity and his later mannerisms, which belongs to 
“Christie Johnstone.” This is a story, and nothing but a story—a 
fact that can be commended to the notice of those who, having 
neither eyes, nor ears, nor fancy, complain that all the stories have 
been told. Nevertheless, it is a story with a moral :— 

With steady mind thy course of duty run: 

God never does, nor suffers to be done 

Aught but thyself wouldst do, couldst thou foresee 

‘The end of all events so well as He. 
How much diversity of life-like and dramatic character has been 
compressed into these few pages is a marvel of skill. The angelic, 
or rather womanly, truth and patience of Sarah Mansell is in 
delightful contrast with the grotesque wit and no less womanly 
humours of her sister Deborah, who represents the comedy of the 
tale, while the brilliant rascality of James Mansell (the ‘‘ Double- 
face” of the story) brings out the more fully the chivalry of that 
truest of knights and lovers, Joseph Pinder. One peculiar charm of 
the romance is that the characters are taken from what is convention- 
ally treated as the least romantic of all classes, namely, that of the 
The heroine stands behind her counter and sells 
pennyworths of groceries ; and duchess or dairymaid may be defied 
to beat her on their own traditional ground. The story is so 
concisely told that it can scarcely be described in fewer words than 
the author’s own—it is a model of masterful simplicity, and is full of 
the interest of portraiture and character combined. The only risk it 
runs of failing to obtain adequate popularity is that its consummate 
art is almost too well concealed. 

We are inclined to apply in some measure to “ Torwood’s 
Trust,” by Evelyn Everett-Green (3 vols. : Bentley and Son), the 
motto the authoress has chosen for its title-page: ‘‘I protest, our 
plot'is as good as ever was laid.” At any rate, her plot is a very 
good one indeed, and it is upon this that the principal interest of 
her novel, which she states in the dedication to be her first work of 
fiction, depends. She is not afraid of improbabilities, and so much 
the better, since she so manages them as to make them seem real 
enough for the time. Of course there is nothing new in the idea of 
an impostor claiming to be heir to a great estate, either in novels or 
in newspapers. But it is altogether new to make the impostor 
actuated by the noblest and most generous motives : and from sucha 
situation it is obvious that an unlimited number of fresh complications 
may arise, of which Miss Everett-Green has taken full advantage. 
It 1s impossible to lay down the novel before obtaining ample 
satisfaction of the curiosity which it excites at an early point, and 
this, although the authoress makes no affectation of mystery, and 
makes the reader the confidant of her secret from the beginning, 
The characters are no doubt made up for their parts, but all have 
sufficient individuality, and some, like that despotically kindly old 
maid, Miss Marjory Descartes, have qualities of individual interest 
apart from the incidents in which they are concerned. Certain 
conversations might well have been shortened, and several needless 
repetitions or explanations omitted. But there is no serious 
blemish : and, if Miss Everett-Green’s next work proves equal to 
her first, we shall be able to congratulate the novel-reading world 
on a welcome recruit of the diminishing number of authors who 
know how to tell a new story. 

Mr. Frank Barrett's ‘Little Lady Linton” (3 vols. : Bentley 
and Son) is rather disappointing, though less by any demerits of 
its own than of its marked inferiority to previous works from the 
same pen. Those, therefore, who are unacquainted with ‘‘ Folly 
Morrison,” to mention only one admirable example of Mr. Barrett’s 
work, will be better qualified to appreciate the qualities which at 
any rate place ‘‘ Little Lady Linton” above the average of fiction. 
‘he author has not displayed his capacity for strong portraiture of 
the eccentric kind, and for contrasting it with the types of every 
day. He has deserted his own characteristic method of construc 
tion for that which Mr. Wilkie Collins has rendered too familiar to 
require imitation, Unless it contains some very new feature indeed, 
the detective romance must be considered ag having fulfilled its 
destiny, and it cannot be said that the result of Mr. Barrett’s story 
goes beyond the conventional treatment of such matters, even 
though some of his separate incidents are novel in themselves, In 
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1. Stralsund from the Harbour,—2. The “Zerkliiftete Wand,” Riigen.—3. View in the Stubbenkammer, Riigen.—4, Roman Catholic Church a: 
King’s Chair,” Riigen.—6, Church at Stralsund. 
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one respect, however, apart from his plot, he has struck upon a 
source of interest so long neglected that it can almost be regarded 
as having become new. He interests us in a husband and wife 
who, instead of being eager dupes to misunderstandings, love one 
another well enough to put reasonable faith in one another, and to 
make the best, instead of the worst, of appearances. As a rule, 
the heroes and heroines of current fiction are such idiots in this 
respect, that any proof of their capacity for common sense and 
unselfishness is refreshingly welcome. There is no occasion to 
describe a story which depends for its interest upon a complicated 
domestic mystery. For the rest, itis enough to say that curiosity 
in the fortunes of a very sympathetic couple is sufficiently well 
maintained. ’ 
— eee 
A FREETHINKER’S WORRIES 


MONSIEUR FELIX GARGARON was death upon priests. When 
the electors of Portvoyou sent him to the French Parliament he 
took his seat on the benches of the Extreme Left, among that hard- 
headed band of Radicals who are convinced that they sprang from 
mud, and are chronically out of temper with the heavens for being 
blue, golden, and mysterious, and for producing sunshine and 
thunderstorms, whereby the minds of the weak are encouraged to 
poetic fancies and to faith in vain impostures. 

To speak more correctly, one should say that Felix Gargaron 
took two seats in the Parliament, for he was-a large fat man, who 
required plenty of room to move about in. He was strong as a 
bull and hairy as Esau. He had a voice like an ophicleide, which 
sounded over the din of all the other voices in the Chamber, when 
there was a noisy sitting, just as a night-watchman’s horn over the 
tumult of a tempest ; and it was to this voice of his that M. Gargaron 
owed all his success as a politician. For before he took to the trade 
of lawmaking, Gargaron had been a not very successful journalist, 
who shook his fist at the heavens out of a sixth-floor window, 
being unable, for financial reasons, to lodge any lower. But -his 
voice had always been a subject of wonder and amusement to his 
friends ; and one day an eating-house keeper to whom he owed 
some money suggested that he should turn that brazen instrument to 
account. This was good advice, and if Gargaron had had an ear for 
music he would have become an opera singer. As it was, finding he 
had no talents for the stage, he devoted himself to the humbler and 
less reputable business of politics. He attended public meetings, 
and shouted nonsense till he grew very popular. No other speaker 
had a chance against him in these assemblies, for the roaring gusts 
that issued from his mouth swept away casual interruptions, and 
made his opponents gasp breathless, as people do ina high wind. 

*M. Gargaron knew nothing of politics; but this infirmity, common 
to orators of his stamp, did not operate as a drawback upon 
his eloquence ; it simply impelled him to advocate the demolition 
of every institution that happened to be standing more or less 
upright, In this way men have become famous ever since Parlia: 
ments began, Nature followsa prudent method in her creations, 
and seldom endows such big, obstreperous persons as M. Gargaron 
with active malevolence. Our fat friend was always hellowing that 
churches ought to be overthrown and priests rooted out of the earth, 
but he had never set the bad example of catching up a pickaxe and 
calling upon his electors to come and see him hew down Notre 
Dame; nor did those who knew him best think it likely that he 
would ever do such a thing, The two Socialist members who sat 
to right and left of him in the Chamber were much more terrible 
customers than he, though both were small, lean men with hardly any 
voices at all. One wasa Dr. Chippolard, who spent most of his 
leisure in vivisecting cats and dogs, and had no more tenderness in him 
than a ferret ; the other was a philosopher named Blaise Coeurenbois, 
who had spent a large part of his life in gaols for political offences, 
and who could on no account have been entrusted with the 
discretionary use of a guillotine and a hogshead of petroleum in 
times of revolution. These two patriots were to Felix Gargaron 
as a couple of midges are to a blue-bottle. They were perpetually 
stinging him and making him buzz and fly headlong into those 
webs where Cabinet Ministers sit watching for their prey; and 
poor Gargaron, who had once or twice felt the squeeze of the 
Ministerial nippers, loathed these two men, and was afraid of them, 
though he dared not show it. 

Before entering Parliament Gargaron had been a poor man, so 
that the salary of 360/, a year which he drew as a legislator was very 
welcome. But soon he found that it was not half enough. His 
electors of Portvoyou were such arrant beggars that not a day passed 
without his receiving a dozen letters from them whining for alms. 
Under the pretext that they had confided their interests to his 
keeping, they dunned him for posts under Government, cash, free 
passes on railways, decorations, and every other imaginable thinz 
that greedy folks can ask for to make their lives pleasant ; so it came 
to pass that Gargaron was quickly compelled to act like other impe- 
cunious Radical politicians who want to get on. He interested him- 
self in financial operations. He helped to start lines of steamboats, 
and let Government know in a roundabout way that if State conces- 
sions were granted to these lines he, Gargaron, and some other of his 
Radical friends would not feel it their duty to vote against this or 
that Bill. He also did a little business in Army clothing, manu- 
facturing tunics on strictly economical principles, and selling them at 
convenient prices, because he often included some of his most 
cherished political convictions in the bargain. After a year or two 
of these little games our friend amassed an honest competency, and 
then came a great crisis in his life, for he fell in love, and turned his 
thoughts to matrimony. 

It was a very nice and pretty girl whom the member for Portvoyou 
went a-courting. Her name was Angélique Desbois, and she was 
the daughter of a prosperous timber-merchant who was in a position 
to give her 20,000/. when she married, and to leave her a like sum 
when he died. Such fortunes are not to be met with every day, 
and Felix Gargaron ordered a new suit of clothes from his tailor, and 
had his beard trimmed so as to appear to Mdlle. Angélique at his 
best. He did not encounter much difficulty, for his position as a 
Deputy gave him prestige, whilst his splendid stature and thundering 
voice rendered him imposing. Angélique Desbois was little and 
mignonne, so by the law of contrasts she rejoiced in giants. One 
day the whole Desbois family went to the Palais Bourbon to hear 
Felix Gargaron speak, and the fond lover acquitted himself so 
boisterously of his task that they were all delighted, though they had 
not understood ten words of what he said. The same. evening 
M. Gargaron proposed, and was accepted, but subject to one explicit 
condition—namely, that he should be married according to religious 
rites. 

“Vou see,” said old Desbois, ‘I’m a Republican like yourself, 
and don’t think much of churches, but I consider it’s decent to be 
married and buried in them, It pleases the women.” 

“Quite so,” answered the Radical Deputy. ‘Of course, if 
Mdlle. Angélique likes. Though I was going to say that a person 
intellectually gifted as she is——” 

<*'‘W..men have no intellects,” said old Desbois, with a shrug, 
** They like the music, the incense, the beadle with the gold coat, 
and all that. You must humour my girl in this matter, Gargaron.” 

OF course I will,” replied Gargaron; and he felt in so speaking 
that he would have done any mortal thing that his bride-elect had 
demanded of him. 

Nevertheless it was a very awkward promise which Gargaron had 
made. It was bad enough, according to his opinions, to be married 
in a church, but it was much more revolting to go through the pre- 
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liminary formality of confession, What a humiliation for such a 
man as he—the Deputy for Portvoyou—to kneel in a confessional 
and beg absolution for his sins from a priest who would, perhaps, 
grin at him through the bars and make him do a penance ! Why, 
Gargaron did not feel as if he had any sins to acknowledge 3 and 
suppose he were made to do some such ridiculous penance as 
walking down the Boulevards with peas in his shoes (he vaguely 
remembered having heard of such things) what an odious abase- 
ment of his dignity as a man and a freethinker! However, the 
thing had to be done, for Angélique Desbois was quite obstinate on 
the matter, and did not -care a pin’s head for his dignity as a free- 
thinker. : : : 

Luckily marriages take place quickly in France when once they 
have been arranged. The wedding day was fixed at a month’s 
distance only from the day when Gargaron had proposed, and three 
weeks elapsed without any public rumour arising of the famous 
Radical’s intention to go to church. So one morning Gargaron, 
feeling very small and mean, slunk off to his parish church at six 
o’clock, and popped into a confessional without being seen by 
anybody save a few market women who were early risers, and who 
did not know him by name. The priest was very good-natured 
about the matter; the confession was soon over, and Felix 
Gargaron was told to attend in the sacristy by and by, and receive 
the dillet de confession which would enable him to be married 
religiously. Let us hope our fat friend was quite. truthful in con- 
fessing all the misdoings of his life; but in truth he rose from his 
knees very red, and bustled out-of the church, holding a handker- 
chief to his face, as if he were in mortal terror of being recognised. 

But these precautions were in’ vain, for the thing got known ; 
next day there was a violent ring at Gargaron’s door, and his two 
friends, Chiffolard and Coeurenbois,- entered to upbraid him. 
Chiffolard had come away in a hurry from skinning of his 269th 
live dog (he was trying some very interesting experiment on 
diastaltic nerves), and Cceurenbois had torn himself away from his 
desk, where he was correcting the proofs of a valuable work on the 
‘* Philosophy of King-Murder.” . Both these small, dismal men 
stalked into Gargaron’s presence with anger and disdain on their 
faces, : 
Gargaron held out his hand, but the two Radicals put theirs 
behind their backs, and would not even remove their shabby hats. 
“<Ts this true, that we hear about you?” began Chippolard, ina 
quavering croak, like a wounded magpie’s. ‘Is ita fact that you 
were in a confessional yésterday ?” 

“* Listen to me, my friends,” cried poor Gargaron. ‘Tt wasall to 
please the poor little girl I am going to marry. Would you have me 
hurt the child’s feelings ?” . i 

“Then you are a traitor to the people,” said Cceurenbois 
indignantly. 

‘You have dishonoured us all,” echoed the vivisector of dogs and 
cats. 

“¢ Sacre blew, can’t you hear reason!” exclaimed Gargaron witha 
furious gesture, and he looked for a moment as if he were about to catch 
up his two accusers and fling them out of the window ; but after a 
moment he contained himself, and spoke appealingly. ‘‘ Don’t be 
ill-natured, youtwo. I’m not proud of what I did—but you know 
what it is when a man’s in love——” 

‘Come along, the man’s a fool,” chirped Chippolard, witha look 
of scathing contempt, and he drew Cozurenbois away by the arm. 
** Vou have forfeited my esteem, Gargaron.” 

‘* And mine!” screamed the philosopher. ‘‘ But, to tell you the 
truth, you never had it. I always looked upon you as a false brother. 
Mind, now the electors whom you have tricked will punish you for 
this.” 

This threat was not an idle one. When Felix Gargaron was 
married in church the Conservative papers reported the cere- 
mony, and ironically complimented the bridegroom on his ‘‘con- 
version.” Upon this the democracy of Portvoyou was very wroth. 
A public meeting was convened, and resolutions were passed, 
declaring that Gargaron was a traitor and a Jesuit, and that he 
should be called upon to resign his seat. This our friend, of course, 
refused todo. He preferred to try the effect of a few gifts in season 
towards allaying the wrath of those who reviled him most hotly. 
He was never so besieged with applications for money as at this 
time. It was ascertained that he had grown rich, and some of his 
outraged constituents hinted plainly that there was one way, and only 
one, by which Gargaron could prove that he was still deserving of 
confidence. So the member for Portvoyou loosened his purse-strings, 
and spread his defence about in the form of gold pieces and bank- 
notes. Such arguments are generally convincing, and Gargaron 
managed after a while to recover something like his former popu- 
larity. He even crept again partially into the good graces of Chip- 
polard and Cceurenbois; for during the year that followed his 
marriage he was more eloquent than ever, and often succeeded in 
forging the rusty theories of these two men into blazing-hot speeches, 
even as a blacksmith makes iron glow. Gargaron was happy, and 
he wanted to enhance his reputation as an orator ; besides, he felt 
he must atone to his electors for his misconduct on the occasion of his 
wedding by showing himself more virulently Radical than he had 
been before. He spared neither his sarcasms against the priests, 
who ‘‘brutalise” the people; nor his attacks against the churches 
which are ‘‘monuments of degradation and superstition,” indeed 
many compared Gargaron to a mad bull who is charging at people 


‘who have been so insolent as to try and tether him by the leg. 


Gargaron had broken the ecclesiastical tether, and was loose again, 
kicking up dust all over the place. But when all this kind of thing 
had been going on for a year another awful blow fell upon Gargaron’s 
prestige ; for Madame Gargaron gave birth to an heir, and this little 
stranger was taken to church and christened. 

This time it was a regular explosion of maledictionsthat took 
place at Portvoyou. Poor Gargaron tried to shuffle out of his 
scrape by declaring that his child had been christened without his 
knowledge, that he deplored the matter most humbly, and would 
take care that it never happened again. These apologies were not 
accepted. Once more Chippolard and Cceurenbois turned their 
hacks upon the renegade ; and Gargaron, losing all patience, spoke 
unkindly to his wife, then repented and called himself a brute, after 
which he shook his fists in the faces of Chippolard and Cceurenbois, 
and vowed 'to make hash of their bodies and dust of their bones if 
they insulted him again. All these emotions, however, proved too 
much for the fat politician, insomuch that one day when he had 
been goaded into kicking out a deputation of freethinkers who had 
come on purpose from Portvoyou to revile him, Gargaron fell 
down in a fit. 

Then his wife raised a great lament had him picked up and put 
to bed ; and this done she sent for Sister of Mercy to attend him 
and for a priest to give him his shrift, 

Yes, a priest and a Sister of Mercy. It was all to no use that the 
poor Radical protested, rolling on his bed, and pointing to the door. 
He was too weak to say much, and his gestures were misunderstood, 
From some words he uttered his weeping little wife understood that 
he was repenting of his freethought, and wanted to be interred 
religiously. 

** Make your mind easy, my darling,” ‘she sobbed, 
have the finest choral service at your funeral.” 

‘No, no!” gasped the wretched Radical. 

She thought he doulted her word. ‘I swear it, dear,” she 
promised solemnly, and this was so very grievous to Félix Gargaron 
that he fell back into another fit, and was soon reported dead. 

Funerals take place .wenty-four hours alter death in France, so 
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on the morrow of his decease Félix Gargaron was carried to the 
parish church in great pomp, and there was a full choral service 
over his remains as promised, But this was more than any of his 
former political friends could stomach. A great many of them 
attended the ceremony out of curiosity, but they would not enter 
the church. They stood on the steps and made remarks full of 
anger and consternation as the coffin was carried in and out. 
‘*Who would have thought it?” ‘‘What a humbug the man was!” 
‘What a knave!” These were the funeral orations which Félix 
Gargaron’s good political friends delivered over him. 

But Félix Gargaron was not really dead; he was only in a 
catalepsy. He awoke from his sleep just as he was being borne 
out of the church, and luckily the pall-bearers heard the feeble raps 
which he knocked against the coffin lid. Among general excite- 
ment and wonder the coffin was set down and the lid was opened. 
Up rose Gargaron with a cadaverous face, and a shroud swathing 
his limbs like a Roman senator’s toga. ‘*Mon Dieu! Where am 
I?” he added, looking around in amazement at the crowd of faces, 
amongst which he first espied those of Chippolard and Cceurenbois. 

“You have been to church; aha!” said Coeurenbois drily. 

‘© And they'll call this a miracle,” chimed in Chippolard the 
If I could only inspect 
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your nerves at this moment, I should be able to demonstrate 
*‘Hush, hush,” said a scandalised priest, making to Gargaron’s 
side with an asperges brush; and he scattered the Radical contin- 
gent by throwing Holy Water over them right and left. As for 
Felix Gargaron, he was hastily packed into the first available brougham 
and carried home to his rejoicing wife. 

But everybody may guess the epilogue of this story. In being 
restored to his wife Félix Gargaron was by no means restored to the 
confidence of his constituents. The citizens of Portvoyou had had 
enough of a member whose many acts of apostasy had culminated 
in a religious funeral. It is not often that electors can take their 
revenge on a freethinker who recants at the eleventh hour, and 
makes his escape from life and from democratic hubbub at one and 
the same time by bolting through a church.door as it were. It was 
resolved in Portvoyou to make such an example of Felix Gargaron 
as should serve to all other freethinkers for the future. So at the 
last general election this well-meaning but much vexed man lost 
his seat. i 

Tt is said that he is now studying Conservative politics under his 
wife’s auspices, and intends to come forward soon as a Legitimist 
candidate in a Breton constituency. His voice is in as powerful a 
condition as ever, 
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Messrs, WEEKES AND Co.——A series of songs, music by 
Hastings Crossley, are quaintly entitled ‘‘ Four Garden Songs ;” 
they are somewhat out of the ordinary groove of ballads. No. I., 
‘*Eutopia,” is written by F. T. Palgrave; No. II., ‘The Sun- 
flower,” words by W. Blake; No, III., ‘*The Lotos and the 
Swan,” after the German of Geibel; No. IV., ‘A Tragedy,” by 
Theo Marzials. These songs are for a soprano voice, and will 
prove a welcome addition to the drawing-room vepertotre.—By the 
same composer is a sacred song for a bass voice, ‘‘ Light In Dark- 
ness;” well sung, it will produce a good effect.—Theodore W. 
Barth has composed very appropriate music for Cardinal Newman’s 
sublime hymn, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,” but for some inexplicable 
reason he has changed the title to ‘‘ Lead Thou Me On ;” the com- 
pass is from C below the lines to E on the fourth space.—In our 
opinion he has been more successful with a secular song, ‘‘ The 
Carver,” the charming poetry of which is by F. E. Weatherly; a 
legitimate success may be anticipated for this clever song.—Long- 
fellow’s beautiful translation from the German of Uhland, ‘‘On the 
River,” has been fairly well set to music of an easy character, by 
A. H. Cox.—‘‘ Prelude No. 4,” in E minor, by Chopin, has been skil- 
fully and with much taste transcribed for the organ by Edmund H. 
Turpin.—Equally worthy of praise is ‘‘ Postlude,” for the organ, 
composed by George Gardner, Mus. Bac.—Admirers of the 
Gregorian school, the popularity of which is on the increase, will 
be much pleased with ‘‘ A Manual of Harmonies for the Gregorian 
Tones,” by J. W. Hinton, M.A., Mus. Doc, _ This cleverly- 
arranged little volume contains settings to the daily Psalms in 
Helmore’s ‘‘ Psalter Noted,” together with an appendix containing 
various portions of the service, with organ accompaniment for 
unison singing. We can cordially recommend this work to the 
attention of organists.—Two very pretty pieces for the drawing- 
room, by E. Silas, are ‘‘ Gavotte in F” and ‘‘ Rosa, Air de Ballet.” 
Both are moderately difficult.—A dreamy and melodious valse is 
“‘Sunset Dreams,” by Fritz Heinrich, who has chosen his 
title well. 

Messrs. METZLER AND Co, —— Of a time-honoured school 
which finds favour with all classes of singers and voices is ‘‘ The 
Child and the Angel,” written and composed by Mary M. Lemon 
and Frederick H. Cowen. It is published in four keys, and will 
surely be first favourite for many years to come.—A pleasing love 
song, words by E. Oxenford, music by Lady Arthur Hill, is ‘‘ The 
Voice I Love,” published in three keys. —Henry Farmer has 
arranged as a violin solo the leading melodies from R. Planquette’s 
comic opera of Well Gwynne with fair success. — Book III. 
of ‘Arrangements for the American Organ,” by Frederick 
Archer, will meet with a cordial welcome from moderately good 
executants on that instrument, none the less so for being 
written on two lines only. It contains the “Kyrie,” from 
Beethoven’s Mass in C; ‘‘And the Glory of the Lord,” the grand 
chorus from Handel’s Afesstah ; and “The Priests’ March,” from 
Mozart’s Zauberflote—an excellent selection.—A meet companion 
for the above is ‘‘The American Organ Journal,” edited by J. 
Munro Coward. No. X. contains seven transcriptions from various 
composers of merit, including the tried old favourites, ‘* March in 
Scipio” (Handel) and the ‘* Grand March * from La Reine de Saba 
(Ch, Gounod). — Spirited, and with a certain melody, ‘‘En 
Palanquin,” a marche indienne, by Georges Lamothe, should be 
learnt by heart, and, if well played, will prove a favourite after- 
dinner piece. —A very gorgeous floral frontispiece will attract atten- 
tion to ‘* Les Fleurs,” one of Waldteufel’s most fascinating waltzes. 
—Precisely the same may be said of ‘‘ The Royal Hunt Waltz,” by 
Rudolf Herzen, with its spirited frontispiece and dance-inspiring 


music. 

DISAPPOINTED NATIVE Suirors in Indian Law Courts havea 
peculiar method of expressing their opinion that the Court needs 
enlightenment and purification. Lately a native who had lost his 
cause in the Lahore High Court was found going round and round 
the building with a huge pole, tipped with blazing branches, which 
he waved in the air, calling vigorously on his gods to purify so 
corrupt a region. His appeal, however, only resulted in his being 
turned out by the indignant police. Another injured native stopped 
two judges on their way to Court, and tried to purify them by 
waving blazing branches over their heads, but the judges promptly 
checked the operation by sending him to prison for contempt of 


Court. 
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“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN 


‘‘ The favourite and most fashionable 
material of the day.” 

THE WEAR OF EVERY Y s 

GUARANTEBD ©8015 


By the Manufacturer, and every yard of the 
genuine bears the name 


“ Lours.” 


Fatterns and Prices post free 
Srom nearly alt drapers 
throughout the kingdont. 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without dis- 
covering that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, 
while the peculiar arrangements tesulting in the fast woven pile enable them 
to stand interminable andrough wear, which would ruin Real Velvets at four times 
the price. For costumes and trimmings it is unequalled, and, in fact, for all 

urposes in which silk velvet may be used, we specially recommend the 
LOUIS VELVETEEN. 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME OF 


“LOUIS.” 
RS 


SAMUEL BROTHE 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 
65 & 67, LupGaTe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 


"TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen's Coats, 
Gentlemen's Trousers, 
Gentlemen's Suits, 
Gentlemen's Overcoats, 
Gentlemen's Cape Coats. 


FOR BOYS. 
Boys’ Suits, 
oys’ Overcoats, 
Boys’ School Outfits, 
Boys’ Shirts and Underclothing, 
oys’ Hosiery and Boots. 


FOR LADIES. 


Ladies’ Jackets, 
Ladies’ Coats, 

Ladies’ Mantles, 
Ladies’ Costumes, | 
Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


. Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS _ respectfully 
invite. applications for patterns of their new 
materials for the present season. These are for- 
warded post free, together with the ILLUSTRATED 
Price List (250 Engravings), illustrating the most 
fashionable and becoming styles for Gentlemen, 
Roys, and Ladies. 


"TAILORS 


"TAILORS 


“Tar” Costume 
for Giris. 


AULKNER’S NEW DIAMONDS. IN EE RON,,, Spanish Crystals, 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR DIAMONDS OF FIRST WATER. 


These Magnificent . Stones 
are _set_in GOLD, HALL 
MARKED, and made by 
most experienced workmen: 
detection impossible; and I 
DEFY THE BEST JUDGES To 
TELL THEM FROM DIAMONDS. 
The brilliancy and lustre are 
most marvellous, and equal to 
RINGS 


Wort Twenty GurINzas. 

a The | Stones being real 

ee Gotp, 158. Crystals, and splendidly 
meCaSE, 15.60, faceted. ‘They will — resist 
ASE AEG acids, alkalies, and’ intense 
heat. All stones set by dia- 


mond setters, and beautifully 
finished, 

Single-stone Earrings, from 
ros. per pair; carf Pins, 
Shirt Studs, Pendants, Neck- 
lets, &c., 308. to £20. Much 
worn for Court and other occa- 
sions. ‘Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. These 
stones are daily gaining great 
reputation _ throughout the 
We orld, and have been awarded 
Three Prize Medals from the 
Great Exhibitions. 


The Public are earnestly 


, Bumpie Ber Broocn, 
Cars Eye Heap, Rusy Eves, 
Tice 635. ae 
EARRINGS, 218. and 28s."per pair ; 
Smaller, 19s. and 16s. ; Ditto, with Wires, same price. |HIl> 


‘| the purpose of reproducing in Terra-Cotta the Best 


invited to INSPECT our mar- 

vellous selection now On 

View, which astonishes all 
Visitors. ; 

Comer Broocn, §s. 6d, Notrce.——These stones cannot possibly be had_else- 

where, and are only to be obtained_of the SOLE IMPORTER and Manufacturer, ARTHUR 0: 

AULKNER, ry, High St., Notting Hill GATE, London, W._ Est. 1860. (Third Station from ace t 8 i 
bition, Metropolitan Railway). NEw SHow Rooms also at 18, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 


The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, says the goods of 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, IRELAND, - 
“HAVE A WORLD-WIDE FAME.” 
RISH LACE.— 


_ Collars, Sets, and 
Trimming Laces, in Cro- 
chet, Guipure, Appliqué, 
Point, and Limerick, at 
lowest wholesale prices. 
Dlustrated Lists post free. 


RISH EM.- 
BROIDERY.-Ladies 
should write for our New 
Illustrated Sheets. Real 
Trish and Madeira Em- 


broidery. Also Machine 


Work ; all buttoned edges; 
on best cloth, from 24d. 
per. yard. 


] Appointments 


a. 
. the Queen and 
H.T.and Rohe Crown 
Princess of Germany. 


By Speci 
gS PM 


to 


OHN S. BROWN and SONS, 
BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Manufacturers of the BEST 
QUALITIES of TABLE LINEN 
and NAPKINS and_ of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION of Linen Goods. 
Sold by all respectable Linen 
,Drapers. See our Trade Mark 


TRADE MARK (Ticket) as above cn each article. 


FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 


arrangemcnts enable 
them to put the mag- 


EXTRA TOAST.» 


Fine Flavour, Crispness and Wholesomeness distinguish 
Wilson's American Extra Toast Biscuits above any other 
article of the kind whatsoever. For Ladies of delicate 
" appetite they commend themselves especially, and for all 
meals and luncheons, nothing compares with them. Guard 
carefully against the various underdone, “doughy” bis- 
cuits, which somewhat resemble the Extra Toast in 
ap2.a:ance. David Challen, Scle Consignee, London. N. 


| EXTIRA TOAST. 
CARTERS, 


47, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E-C. 


- INVALID FURNITURE & APPLIANCES. 


eB in Wicker, from £1 10s.; in Wood, from £8; in Iron, from £10 
BATH CHAIRS, sce Propelling Chairs Peete Bed rae re ros. Carrying 
: Chairs, 25s.; Bed Tables, 15s. 


} Patent Reading Machine, from ars. _ Portable 


om é ay Electric Bells, 16s. 6d. Adjustable Couches, £3. 
A. CARTER, 47, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, STAND 1051. 


nificent Show Rooms 
of one of the largest 
3 firms of cabinet furni- 
ture manufacturers in 


DEANE and CO.’S 
al Ea ea uD, 
KY 


London at the disposal 
of their Customers. 
Deane and Co, incurr- 
ing no expenses for rent 
or an additional staff of 
Bent, love's, are thus en- 
tea abled to supply Dining 
Room, Drawing Room, 
and Bed Room Furni- 
si ture of every Geen 
at MANUFACTURERS’ WHOLESALE 
S. Full particulars, and an order to view the 
Show Rooms on application. ; 

Deane ann Co.'s ILLustRAaTED, CATALOGUE, 
The most Complete Catalogue of Furniture and 
Furnishing d rormongers published, 

ND POST F oi 


GRATIS A REE, 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR GENERAL FURNISH- 


DEANE & CO, 


46, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
L©@spon BRIDGE. 


tion 
PRI 


che Pro. -KERAMIC ART 
SOCIETY. 
OAKLEY COTTAGE STUDIO, UPPER; 
CHEYNE ROW, CHEASEA, S.W. | 
“It.is well to have not only what men have thought 
and felt, but what their hands have handled, and 
their strength wrought, and their eves beheld, all the 
days of their life. . . . And the day is coming 
when we shall confess that we have learned more oi 
Greece out of the crumbled fragments of her sculp- 
ture, than even from her sweet singers or soldier 
historians." —J. Ruskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
Dp. 175. 


The Glypto-Keramic Society, has been formed for 


Works of Art, Antique or Modern. 
They propose occupying the same relative position 
with regard to works of Sculpture as that filled by the 
various autotype societies with regard to paintings ; 
thus placing within reach of people of culture fac- 
similes of the most celebrated Sculptures scattered 
throughout Europe, their process enabling them to 
ietain all the beauty, intellect, and refinement of the 
originals. | ' 
Their aim is— 
ist. To secure absolute fidelity in the replicas. 
znd. To produce them in an artistic and 
permanent material. 
ard. - To fix their prices atas low asum as is 
consistent with the great care and time 
3 the production of such work requires. 
Their special process, of which they are the sole 
possessors — ‘“ THE GLypro-Keramic Process” — 
enables them to obtain Terra-Cottas replicas of 
mathematical accuracy, 
They have also acquired a seam of clay remarkable 
for its delicacy of tone and ‘* Patina.” 
Finally, the Glypto-Keramic Art Society is com- 
posed principally of Sculptors, by whom the work is 
carried out, 
All enquiries to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Society. A 
N.B— : 
he reproduction of Sculptors’ Private Works 
Special Terms. 
‘Works are Now Reapy ror Inspecrion, 
Messrs. GOUPIL and CO., 116 and 117, New Bond 
treet. 


The Glypto-Keramic Art Society undertake 
on 
aS 


THE BEST LINEN-MARKER. 


1s. « 


or 2 for 2s. 


‘THE BEST FOOD ** [NFANTS 


SELF-DIGESTING, 
And coritaining exactly the nourishment required for Infants and Young 


Children. 


THE ONLY FOOD PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR INFANTS, 


and contains all the bone and flesh-forming constituents which are absent from 
| the pernicious sweet foods now so extensively advertised. 


USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES, and manufactured for the last 


SAVORY AND MOORE, 


Chemists to the Queen, &c., &c. 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


twenty years by 


143, 


BIRD'S CUSTARD | 
POWDER. Sateen 


Propuces Mosr Deticinus 
hen the fle was ofuned 


Custard without Eggs 
the bil bey longo AT HALF THE COST AND TROUBLE. 
Of 4 by, Mie 


In 6D. Boxes, sufficient for 


3 PINTS. 
1S, Boxes, sufficient for 7 PINTS 


ALFREDBIRD&SONS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


will send on receipt of address, 


“PASTRY AND 
POS 


SWEETS.”—A Little] _ 
FREE 


Work containing Prac-| | 
tical Hints and Original 
Recipes for Tasty 
Dishes for the Dinner] ‘ 
and Supper Table. 


THAT THE WORLD HAS EVER PRODUCED. . - 
The invention of Ming Shulah, a Japanese Chemist. It requires no heating, will not Is 
ash out, and does not-burn the material. A child can use it. You can always carry it in lo 
your pocket, and use itas an ordinary pencil. It will mark five thousand garments. You may. 


vash and rub them as hard as you wish, but you can never stir that mark. Sent free on receipt of 1s 21, 


tor, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 


G. FOOT and SON, 


AD, BUT TRUE. 


i ity stepping-stones for high 
in reality SNO'S FRULT SALT, 


thrown o 


use the poison Is 
used my FRUIT. 
my life."—J. C. E 


WitHour A SUPPLY OF 


ENo’s FRUIT SALT, 


F 


POISONS, &c., are prevented and 
the simplest yet most potent form, 
the highest degree invigora' 
digestion is most striking. 


R 


Brompton.—Dear 
bring before you 
years a great sufle 
two spoonfuls of 

rsician at the same : 
ee confidently recommend it to you 
occurrence took place some months since. 
SALT, as recommended, and the benef 
quite a new man. | Yours faithfully, X.Y 


I guarantee the above Testimonial to have 


the following fac 
rer from rheumatic gout, 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT 


the public, and commands success, 
by the unscrupulous, who, 
not so exactly as to infrin 
original channel, could not 


CAUTION. Examine each 
imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Which May be Prevented. 


Scea Taree testa eheet each Bottle of 


time observing to my 


L 


been given unsolicited by a conscientious good man.—J.C. FE. 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— is bre 
A score of abominable imitations are immediately 
in copying the original el ' 1 
ge upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
fail to secure reputation and profit.”—Apams. 


and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ Eno's Fruit Salt.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 
Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Diséase. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. ©. ENQ’S PATENT. 


HE HISTORY of MANKIND CONVINCES US that disasters are 
e €SS. 
Ng one an have a sim 
ff, and the blood restored to ‘ts hi 
oer freely in my last attack of fever,and I have every reason to say it saved 


To prevent disastrous diseases from poisoned 
ler and more efficient remedy. By its 
ealthy condition by natural means. I 


N° TRAVELLER SHOULD LEAVE HOME 


Yy ITS USE the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD 
fe cured, It is, in truth,a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in 
Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in 
ting. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding 


EAD THE FOLLOWING:—A_ Gentleman writes :— ‘‘ West 
Sir—I think it only just to youand fair to suffering humanity that T should 
t$:—A most intimate friend of mine, who has been for many 


was advised by a celebrated London physician to take 
in a tumbler of water first thing in the morning, the 
friend, ‘always takeitmyself, and find it invaluable, 
as the best remedy you can possibly use.’ The above 

My friend,at once commenced taking the FRUIT 
he has received is something wonderful—m fact, he is 


‘A new invention. is brought before 
introduced 


y cnough to deccive the public, and yet 


Bottle, 


ZULU WAR. 
GURVEYING THE MAPUTA RIVER. | 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS and 


At LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE, | 
Winchester, 13th July, 1884. 


ir,—I write to tell you. what your FRUIT SALT has done for me. 7 

Daun the gale War Consul © ‘Neill and myself had occasion to survey the Maputa River. We 
nad great difficulties in stowing sufficient fresh water for our needs, and were’ obliged on'our -eturn 
to drink the river water—water you may call it, but I call it liquid mud ; mud banks both sides, a 
tropical sun all day, anda miasmatic dew all night, We had the good fortune, however, to have 
with us a couple of bottles of your invaluable FRUIT SALT, and never took the ‘ water’ without 
a judicious admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. Now, when we 
arrived at Lorenzo Marquay. there was no more ‘Fruit Salt’ to be obtained, I was gent on to 
Durban, but poor Mr. O'Neill was on the flat of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get 
one bottle, as every one was sold out, it being so much indemand. . ss 

When I'mention that we only went in a small boat with four niggers, and that two expeditions 
from men-of-war, with fully-equipped boats, had tried the survey before, and only got forty miles 
Chaving lost the greater part of their crews through the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I 
think Iam only doing you jasticy in putting our success down to your excellent preparation. 


am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A Lrevtexant Rorat Navy, F.R.G.S. 
To J.C. Euo, Esq, Hatcham, London, S.E. 


HE WEATHER, SUDDEN CHANGES, ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, 


VAN f EXERCISE, &c.. frequently produce biliousness, headache, &c. A gentleman 
Rien ty have aed ENO'S FRUIT SALT for six years, and I willingly endorse the state- 
ment that ENO’S FRUIT SALT is imperaticly y to the enjoyment of perfect health. 
By its use many kinds o1 food'will agree, which ot would produce wretchedness.” 


LIOUS ATTACKS.—In bilious people and what are called bilious 
attacks, the liver is empleyed in getting rid of excessive quantities of certain ingredients, and 
when it is ungbly te do se sick headache is produced by the retention of bile in the blood. 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT exercises a simple but special action on the liver, by which the secretion 
of the bile is regulated. In the ciency, therefore, of the secretive powers of the liver into the 
intestines, biliousness 1s caused, and, as a natural consequence, great sluggishness of the body and 
i apathy of the mind. Inany : where the liver uggish ENO'S FRUIT SALT will increase 
its action by natural means, and thus prevent what is termed “ the blues.” 


Lor 


| BI 


nec 
erwis 
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THE MIDLAND COUNTIES 
WATCH COMPANY, 


OF VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


ead ASH Let cyery 
cabws PRICES reader of this 
; ' send for our 
AT 9] DIRECT BeauTiruL 
; New Cata- 
WHOLE- 
SALE 


TO THE toaue, con- 
PUBLIC taining 1,007 


unsolicited 
25s 


testimonials 

~ and over 500 
fine Copper- 
plate n- 
savings , of 
\y atches, 
Jewellery. 
and Electro- 
Plate, sent 
Post FREE 
to any part 
Avi of the world. 
GENTLE- 
MEN'S FINE 
SILVER, flat 
crystal glass, 
* ass, LADIES’ 


. Fine SILVER 
25s. 258. 


flat crystal 
Sa % glass, 258. 
Youtus’ Fine Sriver, Flat Crystal Glass, 256. 
Lapres’ Gop LEVERS,. in exquisitely chased cases. 
sos. These Watohes are frequently sold for treble the 
money. 
Cheques or P.O. to Mr. A. PERCY. 


GOOD PLAN.— £10 and upwards 

invested, under the non-ltability system, in care- 
fully selected Stocks and Shares often returns hand- 
some profits in a few days. Full details in Explana- 
tory Bonok post free—Address G. EVANS and CO., 
stockbrokers, Gresham House, London, E.C. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


‘T° LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett’s 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as_supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variety 
of qualities from rs. 24d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 
black should write for pat- 
terns direct to 

EGERTON BURNETT, 

SS— Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, 

Somerset. 


VW HAT. IS YOUR CREST and 

WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name 
andcounty to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d. : colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s, 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
a id ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 


‘ol 
Janual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner St. 


d—T. 

‘Martin's Lane. 
VY ISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including 
the Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 
Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 
138. 6d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, % Cran- 

bourn Street (Corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 
ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a ream of the very bect 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 
gant way with crest and motto, monogram, or addreis, 
and the Engraving of Steel Dieincluded. Sent to any 


art for P.O. O.—T. CULLETON, 25 Cranbourn 
treet (Corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 


Complete Catalogue of Iron Fencing, Hurdles, Gates, 
Wire Netting, Poultry, Lawn Tennis, and Cricket 
Ground Fence, Stable Fittings, Garden Requisites, 


&c,, &e., tree, 
BAYLISS, JONES and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
And 3, Crooxep Lane, King WILitam STREET, E.C. 
Please name this paper. 


O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night for 
aweek. It isa peculiar, agreeable fluid, faving the 
faculty of always producing a clear, smooth skin by 
restoring its healthy action. 
Sulpholiag is sold by Chemists everywhere. Bottles 
2s. 9d. each. 


PEEFPER'S UININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens the nerves and muscular 
system, improves digestion, stimulates the circula- 
tion, promotes appetite, ‘animates the spirits, and 
thoroughly recruits the health. Bottles (thirty-two 
doves), 48.60, | 

old by. Chemists everywhere. 


Pepper's Tonic. : 
BLOOM + YOUTH 
ea An exquisite Skin Beautifier 


and Toilet requisite, possess- 

inga mostdelightful fragrance, 
fand imparting to the com- 
plexion the charming | natural 
appearance o: an 
BEAUTY, also a lovely deli- 
cacy and softness to the Neck, 
Hands, and Arms. It will 
immediately obliterate all 
imperfections, such_as Tan, 
Freckles, Blotches, Rough or 
Discoloured Skin, and prevent 
the ill-effects of hot suns and 
strong winds. Warranted not 
zi to contain anything injurious 
to the health or skin. Price 1s., 28.6d., and 3s. per box, 
or sent post free, secure from observation, on receipt 
of 1s. 3d., 2s. gd., or 


5s. 3d. 
jJ.G. KING and CO., 203, Regent Street, London. W. 


OHN BROGDEN, 

Good LUCK HORSASHOE 
axCAWAT GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
PROTECTED sy REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING 


Insist on having 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS. 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
Every Description of 


BASSINETTE, 
NIS-a-VIS, AND. ORDI- 
NARY THREE-WHEEL 


PERAMBULATORS. 
Good Stock to select from. 
ILLUSTRATED 


MAPLE and CO., 

"TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, | 

UPHOLSTERERS by appointment 
To | 


HER MAJESTY. 


MAELE and CO.’s Furnishing 
ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the} 
world, ‘Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate delivery. Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. 0 family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London. Toexport merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced packers. —MAPLE 


and CO.. London. 


M4PLE and CQ., Manufacturers of 


BRED-ROOM SUITES by 
MACHINERY. 
500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


3% guineas to 200 guineas, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in pine, 
536 guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in_ Solid 


B Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 105. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in ' Solid 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Wash- 
stand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 10s. 
BE2-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, plate glass_door to Wardrobe, Wash- 
stand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 


£13 10s. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate, pipss to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, Large Chest 
of Drawers, £18 18s. 


BED-RooM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton 
designs; large Wardrobes, very handsome, in rose- 
wood, richly inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with differ- 
ent woods. 85 to 200 guineas 


J LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FREE.__ The largest furnishing establishment in 
the world. Established 45 Years. 


MA4PEE and CO. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF 


BEDSTEADS. Brass 3% Guineas. 
BEDSTEADS. Brass 5 Guineas. 


"TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 
MAELE and CO.—Bedsteads in 


From 8s. 9d. to 50 guineas. 

Wood, Iron, and_Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. The Bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron, and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. 9d. 
to 30 guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
3% guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplie 
BEPDING. BEDDING. 


PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the aboye much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices ‘-— 

3 ft. ft. 6 in. 4 ft 4 ft. 6in. 
21s, 25S. 298. 355. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 


"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"THE LARGEST STOCK of 


RIENTAL CARPETS 
EUROPE 


5 ft. 
408. 


in 


ANTIOU E PERSIAN RUGS.—| 


5,000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention ofart collectors, 
especially when it is considered what great value ts 
attached to these artistic rarities and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
Superior quality. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
Substantial wear. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
Exclusive designs. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
| Greatly improved. 
RUSSELS CARPETS are now 


manufactured especially of superior quality 
wools and extra quantity of threads, These goods 
will wear twice_as long as the usual drapers’ quality 
sold as best Brussels. The prices are naturally 
higher, but taking into consideration the extra wear- 
ableness and npr appearance, are far. cheaper in 
the long run—MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by 
Royal appointment to Her Majesty, Tottenham Court 
Road, London; and Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


BRUSSELS CERE RES aie 


and CO.—3,000 Pieces of Manufacturers’ Best 
5-frame Brussels, at 3s. per yard, usually soldat 3s. 9d. ; 
best quality Tapestry Brussels, but old patterns, at 
1s. 944d. These are wonderful value.—MAPLE and 
CO., Tottenham Court Road. 


ILTON CARPETS, of extra 
quality, all the newest designs for 1884.~ 
MAPLE and CO. have the largest selection of these 
favourite carpets The effects are much richer and 
softer than Brussels, and still more durable. Prices 
from 3s. 3d. per yard.—MAPLE and CO., London. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
MAELE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply 
any article that can possibly be required in furnishing 


at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers 
P _of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment, the largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the globe packed carefully on the premises, 
ane forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference. 


WWIAZEe aod co. oan Cabinet 
. i :S, LIVERPOOL ROAD. N.. 
MITE ORD PLACE, ‘and BEAUMONT PLACE, 


M4PLE and CO., LONDON. 


THE GRAPHIC 


FOR HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 
ENSON'S SPECIALLY-MADE | 
GOLD SILVER 


£25 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 


HALF CHRONOMETER, 


CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUET 
SPRING, WHICH ENTIRELY COUNTER- 


ACTS 
THE SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN 
ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNT- 


ING, &c. 
JEWRLLED AND ALL LATEST IMPROVE- 
GUARANTEED ENTIRELY BEST 


ENGLISH MAKE. 
Ost tRvENG CIRCUMSTANCES AND TO 
LAST A LIFETIME. (EXACT SIZE OF 


25 + 
SILVER, SAME £15 
PAMPHLETS FREE, CMINGHULL PARTICU- 


LARS O 
THIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


ENSON’S, Ludgate Hill, and Old 
BOND STREET, LONDON. 

* ; Established L749. a. 

The Hunting Editor of the Field, after a trial of one 
of these Watches extending over 4 months, saysi— 

“"”, . Thave used the Watch for four months, and 
have carried ithunting sometimes five days a, week, 
and never less than three. . . . 1 can_confidently 
recommend Messrs. Benson’s. Hunting Watch as one 
that can be depended on.” —Field, March 22, 1884. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FAcuLty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache,, 
Loss of Appetite, 2 


Cerebra ongestion. 
__ Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, QUEEN ST. City, London. 
"Tathar, unlike Pills and the 
ustial, Puraatives, is Berecavle 
to take, and never, produces 
RILLON. irritation, nor interferes with 
business or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 
2s. 6d.a Box. Stamp included. 


DINN 


"TAMAR 


[NDIEN 


EFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Heau- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
eres constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants, 

F ALL CHEMISTS. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
—For Bread. Far superior to Yeast. 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
—For Cakes, Saves Eggs and Butter. 
ORWICR’S BAKING POWDER 
—For Pastry. Sweet, Light, and Digestible. 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
For Puddings. Used by Thousands of Families 


B 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and as a 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 

4. AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush preduce 
a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising 
from decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘ The Fra- 
grant Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and 
sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at as. 6d. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


_HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or whi 
or falling off, use ‘“ The Mexican Hair foe! pe 
it will positively restore in every case grey or white 
hair to its original colour, without leaving the dis- 
agreeable smell of most." Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly. beautiful, as well as promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald Spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. Full particulars around each bottle: 
Ask your nearest Chemist for THE MEXICAN 
aT RENEWER. Sold everywhere at 3s, 6c. per 
ie 


ELKIN oTOn & CO. 
ECTRO PL: 
SILVER Prete: 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELSINGTON & CO. 
CERT RON AL glare 


= ‘ Illustrated C. 5 
ELKINGTON and COo az, Regen Sess Mee 
42, Moorgate Street. . 


BOATS. AN 


IN 
&c. SHOWROOMS: 
50, HOLBORN 
VIADUCT, ELC. 
Price List, &e. free. | 
13.Prize Medals. See { 
Crystal Palace Inter- 
national Exhibition, 


AS YOUR 


It-will protect the winding-post of your watch TIME. 
from being injured. — 
The Cheapest and Bes . | Price 1s. 
Sold by Watchmakers ; by Dealers Everywhere. 
: irculars free. 


Wholesale J. S. BIRCH and CO., Patentees and Sole | 


Street, New York, U.S 


Manufacturers, 38, Dey 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
UNDER THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF THE 


ROYAL AND IMPERIAL 
COURTS. 

row BURNET] | 

YACHT SERGE | 


ER 
yAb 


s.urgd. per yard. . 
Any length cut. Carriage pad to any railway station 
in England, and to Cork, Belfast, or Scotland, 
on Orders over 20s. 


ADDRESS: 
EGERTON BURNETT, 

WOOLLEN WAREHOUSE, 

Wellington, Somerset. 


CAUTION,—E. B. has no Agents., All Orders are 
executed and sent direct from E. B.’s Warehouse. 


from 15.11 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRYs F RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. et 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’— 


W.W.SroppartT, Analyst for Bristol 


CEYLON CHOCO. 
LATE. 

Prepared from Cocoa only recently 

cultivated in the Island, and refined 

sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 

NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


Coc04. 


OVERCOURT.—The Cliff Hotel, 
Charmingly situated on high cliffs facing the 
German Ocean. Redecorated ‘and Refurnished 
throughout, and under entirely new, management. 
Beautiful Sea Promenade and Pe. with Reading and 
Music Rooms, Lawn, Tennis Courts, Billiards, &c. 
Moderate Terms. Friday to Tuesday Return Tickets, 
1as. 6d. First Class.—Apply to Manageress. 


Rat Free (Unirep Kinepom). 
PILLISCHER’S 
PRIZE MEDAL OFFICER'S 
REGULATION 

BINOCULAR 


For the Field, Opera, and Marine. 
sights. 


Will suit all 


Made with all recent 
improvements, com- 
bining portability with 
great power, extensive 
ield, brilliant defini- 
tion, and spores! 
achromatic. Will show 
Windsor Castle from 
Hampstead Heath, a 
® distance of about 
f twenty miles, The 
workmanship is of the 
A best: guaranteed to 
withstand extreme 
case — 


ie 
climates. Price, including sling 
NORGE $258. N » $2158. | 

Sent safely packed to all parts on receipt of remit- 
tance, by the Sole Manufacturer, M. PILLISCHER, 
Optician and Scientific Instrument Maker to the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Royal 

‘amily, Her Majesty's Government, &c., 88, New 
Bond Street, London, W.—Received Prize Medals in 
1851, 1855, 1862, 1873, and 1878, and the Decoration o 
the Imperial Francis Joseph Order. Illustrated Cata- 
logues post free. Established 1845. 


(i 


RINCE 
GEORGE 


OSTUME 


For BOYS AND GIRLS, 
The most DuRABLE, 
CoMFORTABLE, and STY¥~- 
Lis Costumes for the 
Country and Seaside, 
Price in. Plain Navy, 
Seal, or Sultan, 20 inches 
long, 10s. gd.; 22 inch, 
1as, gd. 3 24 inch, 13s. 9d. ; 
26 in, 148. 9d.; 28 in., 
16s. ad. 3 30 Any 178. od. 3 
32 inch, 19s. 9d. 
*" Also’ in ‘Mixed Colours, 
as Navy, with Cardinal, 
Navy with White, Cream 
with Sky or Cardinal, 2s. 
extras Tilustrations of other 
styles of Jersey Suits and 
Costumes post free. 
HILDER & GODBOLD, 
Sydney Place, Leicester 
Square, London. 


CLASS FURNITURE. 
LOWEST. PRICES. 


resses, &c. 


FIRST - 


Newest Carpets, Silks, 
Patterns and Parcels Free. 
T.VENABLES & SONS,103, Whitechapel,London,E | 


f | wherever shown, has always taken 
buy from Dealers when you can buy it at half the 


AUGUST 9, 1884 


——_. 


[ NTERNATIONAL 


| H EALTH EZHIBITION, 


CANDLE MAEING. 


i 


Visitors to the HEALTH EXHIBITION 
<snine WEST ANNESE: aud see te pores 


GorD MEDAL 


PALMITINE CANDLES. 


PRICE'S 


RICE’'S PATE 
P . COMPANY NT CANDLE 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


5,000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 


2s, 6d. each, direct from the Manu- 
facturer, Ladies’ or Gent's Plain or teat Sak 
Paragon Frames. Beautifully Carved and Mounted 
Sticks. Sent Parcels Post free, as. 6d., or 32 stamps. 
ast ange eral tee he OuRrg, &c., neatly 
done.—Address J. B. PARKER, by Nork 

Broom Close, Sheffield. ey eee 


THE ROVER. © 


a 


BrACLEe 
BLN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE oF “METEOR, 
“ROVER,” axp “SOCIABLE” TRICYCLES 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GTARLEY AND SUTTON, 


Meteor Works, West Orchard, 
Coventry. 


VENIR of YE SEASON. 


REGISTERED DesiGn. 


YE Sou 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. 


Honours, Paris, 1878 : 
Diproma anp MepAL, Syp3 
AND CALCUTTA, 1583-4. 


( AND MEDAL AT. 
me NELBOURNE 1881. 


E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, 


combined with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, 
Bolt, is the most 


G. 


Cocking, and Automatic Safety 
perfect weapon ever placed in the hands of the sports- 


man. The opening of this gun cocks it, and bolts the 


triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices from 
20 to 4o guineas, A special plain quality, £16, Express 
Rifles, from 12 Guineas, ‘The Gun of the Pertod,” 
honours. Why 
price from the Maker? Any gun sent on approyal on 
receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial allowed. 
A choice of 2,000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers. 
embracing every novelty in the trade. Send_ thi: 
advertisement for Illustrated Catalogue to G. EF. 
LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birmingham. Established 1850 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
enti Ousbe tic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
5 With excess of Fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, per- 
fectly digestive Beverage for ““ BREAKFAST, LUN- 
CHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for Invalids 
Four times the st cgi atone Thick 
‘our times the strength of Cocoas ickened yet 
_ Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheapets 
Keeps for years inallclimates. Requiresno Cooking. 
A tea spoonful toa gree cup costing less than a 
: alfpenny. 
In tins, at rs. 6d.. 3s., &c., by Chemists, Grocers. &c 


Beulton and PAUL, Norwich. 
PORTABLE KENNELS, 


For Terriers. 


. 258, 
For Retrievers 
.  B228., 
For © Mastiffs, 
3 38. 
Carriage Paid. 
Catalogue of 


Kennel Appli- 
ances free by 


Printed tor the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
Epwarp JosePpH MANSFIELD, and_published by 
him at roo, Strand, both in the Parish of St 
Clement Danes, Middlesex.—AUGUST © 1884 


